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T he national education ASsociATibV*i*s‘'tSte^my brg-a'nizaCitjir that 
ties into one organic whole the local, state, an^ j^lonal groups; 
the only organization that -Smites teachers, princ^tife*'ancl superin- 
tendents, elementary schools, highschools, colleges, and universities. 
There arc three reasons why each of us should support professional 
organization with his effort and his money: 

The first is gratitude. Each of us who enters this greatest of 
professions stands on the head and shoulders of men and women 
who have gone before and who have made sacrifices to create public 
support, to improve the preparation of teachers, to develop our won- 
derful buildings, and to fit the curriculum to the needs of our life. 

The second reason is selfinterest. We live in changing times when 
every institution must go up or down according to its excellence or 
strength and the schools need the contribution of every teacher in 
them. 

The third reason is faith. Progress requires faith in the future of 
our democracy, in the future of our profession, and in the cer- 
tainty that by working together with clear purposes we can im- 
prove the schools and build for a better day. 

The teachers who work for small salaries have most to gain from 
the work of professional organization. Thru organization the time 
should come when the conditions that force teachers to work for 
less than a living salary will be abolished. 

Financial contributions to membership must often be made at 
a sacrifice that will come into competition with hats and shoes and 
picture shows and family needs, but no money which we will ever 
spend will yield larger returns to ourselves and to others than 
that which we put into the improvement of the profession. 






NEA HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 

To the four-story structure purchased in 1919 at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest a seven-story addi- 
tion was built in 1930. For future expansion, the 
Association in 1937 purchased the garage next door. 
When the mortgage on the half-million dollar head- 
quarters was burned in 1942, teachers completely 
owned their ^^professional home in the nation^s 
capital^ 
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is a tool for leaders in our united 
education associations. Take time to become familiar with its contents. 
Then keep it £t ?i^nd for reference and share it with others. It will help 
you to do your part in building an effective united association with 
every teacher at work on the problems of our profession. 

30,000 copies of this book are being printed. They arc being sent to 
the following: 

Presidents and secretaries of local education associations 

Presidents and secretaries of state education associations and their 
departments 

Officers of the NEA and its departments, commissions, committees, 
and divisions, including delegates to the Cleveland Representative 
Assembly 

$10 institutional members of the NEA 

County and city superintendents 

Presidents of universities and colleges, including teachers colleges and 
deans of schools of education 

Rural state supervisors. 

The Victory Action Program described herein now enters its third 
year. It presents a difficult challenge to the teachers of America but the 
difficulties of achieving this program arc as nothing when compared with 
the difficulties we shall face if our united profession docs not make itself 
strong in preparation for the years which lie ahead. The local association 
is the foundation. There are now some 2300 local associations affiliated 
with the NEA. We should not be content with less than 6000 strong, 
active locals affiliated with state and national associations. 

WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

Additional copies of this Handbook and Manual may be ordered from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washin.t?ton 6, D. C,, at 
$I a single copy postpaid. Quantity discounts are 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
25%; 100 or more copies, 33^^%. 
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The Program is broad enough to ^ippeal to every teacher 
in America. It is flexible enough to provide for every 
need. It gives the fullest freedom to every state and local 
association and at the same time unites all in the greatest 
forv^ard movement ever undertaken in American educa- 
tion. The Program proposes that we shall make ourselves 
strong as a profession and that we shall use our united 
strength to go down the line for the things we know are 
necessary to the success of our great cause in a world that 
desperately needs light. The choice before humanity is, 
literally, learn — or perish. 



It Couldn’t Be Done 


EDGAR A. GUEST 

Somebody said that it could n^t be done 
But he with a chucl(le replied 

That ''maybe it couldnt'/ but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 

So he buc\led right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tachjed the thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it. 

Somebody sco-ffed: "Oh, you'll never do that; 

At least no one ever has done it"; 

But he too\ off his coat and he too\ off his hat, 
And the first thing we hjiew he'd begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin. 

Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done. 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buc\le in with a bit of a grin, 

Just ta\e off your coat and go to it; 

Just start to sing as you tac\le the thing 
That "cannot be done," and you'll do it. 


[2] 
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Victory Action Program 

A CHEAT CHAELEMCE 


The Victory Action Program which 
was unanimously adopted by our Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Buffalo, July 5, 
1946, is a great challenge to our profes- 
f^ion. It is of special importance to local 
associations which are the foundation 
upon which the unified teaching profes- 
sion must be built. Our profession now 
faces the greatest opportunity that has 
come to it during the entire history of 
American education — an opportunity 
greater than it is likely to have again 
in a generation. Shall we as a united 
profession seize that opportunity or let 
it slip by? 

Our profession took one forward step 
after another during the war years. The 
achievements of those years are described 
on pages 281-84 of the NEA Journal for 
September 1946. The achievements there 
recorded will influence the character of 
American education and life for genera- 
tions. Our War and Peace Fund Cam- 
paign in 1943 gave the profession a new 
faith in itself. This new faith has been 
justified by outstanding accomplishments 
in connection with the United Nations 
and Unesco, by courageous investigation 
of conditions affecting the welfare of 
children and teachers, by gains made in 
our work with Congress, by the remark- 
able development of public sentiment 
favorable to schools and by the nation- 
wide progress made under the Five-Year 
and Victory Acdon Programs. 

As we go forward into the third year 
of the Victory Action Program wq do 
w^ell to keep ever in mind the convictions 


which moved our Association to adopt 
that program: 

[1] That in our present confused 
world it is of the utmost urgency that 
education be made as effective as pos- 
sible. People must learn to rely upon in- 
telligence and cooperation rather than on 
force. 

[2] That peace must be waged no less 
than war and that in any plan to insure 
security, raise the standard of living, and 
provide employment education must play 
a major part. 

[3] That a primary responsibility rests 
upon the organized teaching profession 
to make education increasingly effective. 

[4] That education must concern it- 
self with the growth and development of 
the entire population from the earliest 
years thruout life. 

The goals of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram which appear on page 24 of this 
Handbook embody the accumulated ex- 
perience of our profession over the gen- 
erations. If we make our profession 
strong on a united basis, wc can carry 
the public with us in achieving these 
objectives. Wc cannot afford to do less. 

The Victory Action Program will not 
be easy to achieve. It will require our 
profession to face up to its problems. Just 
as a general studies the problems of a 
military campaign we need to face 
frankly the obstacles we shall meet as wc 
go forward in our Victory Action Pro- 
gram. Some of those obstacles are out- 
lined on page 15. 



Victory Action Program 
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The achievement of the Victory Ac- 
tion Program will depend not only upon 
enthusiasm for the goals but effective 
work by strong leaders using good tools. 
There are many tools available to help 
leaders in local associations to do their 
part in promoting the Victory Program. 
These include the following: 

Local Association Materials 

[1] Local association handboo\. Many 
locals issue handbooks for the purpose of 
presenting professional problems in the 
local area, 

[2] Local publication. Many local as- 
sociations issue a regular bulletin which 
can be used very effectively in promoting 
the Victory Program, 

[3] Special materials. Wide-awake lo- 
cals produce a variety of materials on 
professional organizations and problems. 

The larger local associations have re- 
sources for printing their publications. 
Smaller associations usually need to du- 
plicate by a less expensive process but 
mimeographed materials can be attrac- 
tive. Enthusiasm and ingenuity are the 
prime ingredients for local materials. 

State Association Materials 

[ 1 ] The state association journal. This 
publication is a continuing source of in- 
formation on state and local problems of 
the profession and should be fully uti- 
lized by local leaders. And don’t hide 
your light under a basket. Describe your 
successful projects for your state journal. 
[iS] 


[2] Special bulletins of your state asso- 
ciation. Many of the states issue special 
bulletins to professional leaders which 
come out more quickly and in many 
cases more frequently than the magazine 
of the state association. 

[3] State manual for local associations. 
Many of the states have in recent years 
produced excellent manuals for use in 
developing and strengthening local asso- 
ciations. If you don’t have information* 
as to the availability of such a manual 
in your state, write to your state asso- 
ciation. 

[4] State membership materials. 
Nearly every state is producing excellent 
materials in the membership promotion 
field in support of the unified program. 
Be sure to use this material. 

National Association Materials 

[1] NEA Journal. A wealth of mate- 
rial will be found in the pages of the 
NEA Journal during the course of the 
year including specific material on lo- 
cals and a great deal of background 
material which you will find helpful in 
developing your program. Use the 
Journal. Send in your suggestions as to 
how it can be made more helpful. 

[2] NEA Handhoo\ and Manual for 
local, state, and national associations. 
This 448-page book is an indispensable 
working tool for leaders in professional 
organization. It is sent to secretaries and 
presidents of state and local education 
associations and to others listed on page 4. 
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Copies are free on request to other asso- 
ciation officers who desire them. Addi- 
tional copies |1. 

[3] NBA History, This 160-page book 
presents in readable style the history of 
the National Education Association since 
its founding in 1857. Price f.50. 

[4] Assignment: Tomorrow is the title 
of the NEA film which was released in 
November 1945. Prints of this film were 
deposited with state associations and 
are booked by them. Local associations 
which have not used this film should 
plan to take advantage of it. Ask your 
state association for a booking. No 
charge except in some states a small serv- 
ice fee. 

[5] NEA News, This four-page bul- 
letin, which replaced the Leaders Letter, 
is issued weekly during the fall and 
winter months and less often during the 
rest of the year. It goes to officers of 
local associations, superintendents of 
schools, and other leaders in the pro- 
fession without charge. It contains ma- 
terial helpful in promoting the Victory 
Action Program with special emphasis 
on locals. 

[6] The Public and Education, This 
four-page publication designed for lay 
leaders was inaugurated by the NEA in 
1945 and, according to leaders in the 
field, occupies a very real place. It is 
published about once a month. Funds 
available at the present time do not per- 
mit the Association to distribute this 
publication as widely as many locals 
would like to see it distributed in their 
communities. Therefore, arrangements 
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are being made so that above a certain 
quota which will be provided free for a 
city of a given size, additional copies may 
be ordered at a nominal price. 

[7] NEA Research Bulletin. This 
quarterly bulletin provides a wealth of 
fundamental data on a variety of prob- 
lems concerning the profession. Goes to 
all local associations affiliated with NEA. 

[8] FT A Yearbool^. Published an- 
nually this yearbook is a guide for leaders 
interested in the development of FTA 
chapters in colleges and universities. 

[9] Annual Report of the Profession 
to the Public, This NEA report usually 
issued in January provides excellent ma- 
terial for use with lay groups. If your 
local newspapers haven't already used 
the material from it, they should be en- 
couraged to do so. Available from the 
NEA without cost while the supply lasts. 

[10] Personal Growth Leaflets, Many 
of the leaflets in this well known series 
deal with professional problems and 
issues in which the layman is concerned. 
Write for complete list. Cost of these 16 
page, 3x5 inch leaflets is only 1 ^ per copy 
but no orders accepted for less than 25. 

[11] American Citizens Handboo\. 
This popular third edition contains the 
rich material of earlier editions plus the 
complete story of die United Nations, 
the charter of the United Nations, and 
die Uncsco Constitution. Price $2. 

[12] Other NEA Materials. Materials 
published by NEA departments and com- 
missions likewise furnish a wealth of 
source material on professional problems. 
Complete list of NEA publications, p. 397. 
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Victory Action Program 

MEMBEKSHIP ENBOLMEMT BEAMS 


In keeping with the Victory Action 
Program progressive local associations are 
rapidly assuming responsibility for the 
collection of professional dues, local, state, 
and nationaL Their officers, recognizing 
that in an alert association, school admin- 
istrators should not be expected to do this 
work, initiate enrolment plans. 

In the development of such plans, the 
following suggestions may prove helpful: 

[1] Set a definite membership goal. 
State goals will be found elsewhere in 
this book. Proportionate goals should be 
worked out for each county and city 
school system. The Victory Action Pro- 
gram calls for a minimum of 90% of 
the teachers. The ideal goal is 100%! 

[2] Establish a budget to include local, 
state, and national dues. Some local asso- 
ciations include PTA dues, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, flower fund, and other 
standard, worthy causes. 

[3] Appoint a strong enrolment com- 
mittee including a chairman of publicity, 
the secretary or treasurer of the associa- 
tion, and a representative from the super- 
intendent’s office and from each building. 

[4] If the school system is large ap- 


point a steering committee which can 
meet frequently enough to work out de- 
tailed plans for the campaign. 

[5] Secure or prepare carefully pub- 
licity materials which indicate services 
and achievements of the associations and 
need for united action. 

[6] Hold enough meetings of the en- 
rolment committee so that all members 
will be thoroly familiar with the work 
of the associations and the plans for the 
enrolment campaign. 

[7] Set a definite date for the cam- 
paign. Campaigns conducted early in the 
fall are usually most successful. 

[8] Arrange for dues to be paid on or 
before a designated date or by prorated 
monthly amounts. 

[9] Publicize results as the campaign 
progresses. 

[10] Arrange for the names and ad- 
dresses of the members to be sent to the 
secretaries of the state and national asso- 
ciations early in the school year. This 
enables the members to receive their 
journals without delay. Arrangements 
can usually be made for the dues to be 
forwarded later, if more convenient. 


The widespread practice of staging separate and unrelated campaigns 
to enrol members in local, state, and national units is unsatisfactory and 
er-Oensive. A more satisfactory method is to enrol teachers in all three 
organizations at one time. Dues may he collected by salary deductions, 
authorized by the teacher, preferably in instalments . It is important that 
contact with individual teachers be maintained thru carefully selected 
and trained solicitors . — Cleveland workshop on achieving effective 

UNIFICATION OF LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, 

JULY 6-8, 1948. 

f I8] 
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Victory Action Program 

MEA MEMBEKSHIP aMd EMIFIEIl ©IJES 


There are three kinds of active NEA 
memberships: 

Regular — The $5 annual membership 
entitles a member to the 9 issues of The 
Journal, the privilege of attending meet- 
ings of the Association and its depart- 
ments, to vote for delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, to serve on com- 
mittees and commissions, when called 
upon, and to hold office. 

Special — The payment of $10 annual 
dues entities members, in addition to 
the privileges mentioned above, to re- 
ceive the Research Bulletins and The 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 

Life — The $150 or Life Membership, 
which indicates permanent interest in 
and loyalty to the profession, gives for 
life, all of the privileges of the $10 mem- 
bership. The fee may be paid in one 
sum or in ten annual instalments of $15. 

The membership year is September 1 
to August 31. Dues received during any 
membership year are credited to that 
year unless otherwise requested. 

Local, state, and national associations 
go forward together. The ideal is; Uni- 
fied membership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations with every teacher at 
wor\ on the problems of the profession 
and the nation. The great membership 
gains come with united dues. With larger 
dues and increased service, it should be 
easier to make membership quotas. 

The unified dues plan, by which local. 


state, and national dues are combined 
into a single fee, has been adopted out- 
right by state associations in Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia and hundreds 
of local associations. It has been adopted 
in principle by 42 additional state associ- 
ations. 

When a state association adopts unified 
dues outright, it enters into an arrange- 
ment with the local and national associ- 
ations by which all three units agree to 
accept as members only those individuals 
who join all three organizations at a 
single fee, fixed, collected, and distrib- 
uted by the local association. 

When a state association adopts the 
unified dues plan in principle, its official 
policy-making body approves the plan 
and recommends that local associations 
adopt it outright as soon as arrangements 
can be made to do so. 

Dynamic leadership will guarantee the 
success of the Victory Action Program 
including unified dues. The following 
groups hold strategic positions of lead- 
ership and have special responsibility for 
advancement of the profession: 

Officers of local and state associations 
Teachers college executives 
Classroom teacher leaders 
State NEA directors 
Editors of educational journals 
Elementary and secondary principals 
Supervisors and directors 
City, county, state superintendents 

[ 19] 
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The plan for ‘‘unified dues” by which 
professional dues for local, state, and na- 
tional organizations are combined into a 
single fee is growing in favor and is a 
part of the Victory Action Program. 
V/hile the plan includes, at piesent, 
merely the standard dues in the local, 
state, and national organizations, the 
time is not far distant when departmental 
dues will be included also. In most cases 
one percent of the annual salary will be 
quite adequate to cover dues in local, 
state, regional, national, and world or- 
ganizations and their departments. 

At the Cleveland convention in 1948, 
NEA dues were increased from $3 to $5. 
State and local associations one by one 
are increasing their dues to provide for 
additional service. This movement is to 
be encouraged. Let teachers inquire as to 
dues in the AMA and labor unions. 

It is doubtful if an adequate program 
of activities can be maintained on less 
than |25 united dues — f 10 for the local; 
|10 for the state; and $5 for the national. 
Some states prefer dues on a percentage 
basis; others prefer a flat fee. This ques- 
tion becomes less pressing as salaries are 
equalized. Every state should adopt 
unified dues to take effect in each local 
when adopted by that local. 

The following table shows what uni- 
fied dues would amount to in each state 
when present dues for state and national 
education associations are combined. The 
figure following the semicolon shows 
“united” state and national dues for col- 


lege FT A members. National FT A dues 
of $1 are included in this figure; where 
the figure is only |I, arrangement has not 
yet been made for FTA dues in the state 
association — except in the case of Missis- 
sippi and New Jersey, which provide 
free service to members of FTA chapters. 


Alabama $7 — 10; $2 
Arizona 50 <t on each 
full $100 of salary, 
plus $5; $1.50 
Arkansas $12; $2 
California $11; $2.50 
Colorado $9; $2 
Connecticut $11; $1.50 
Delaware $7; $1 
D. C. $6; $1.50 
Florida $8 — 10; $1 
Georgia $10; $1.50 
Idaho 14 % salary; $1.50 
Illinois $9 — 15; $2 
Indiana $12.50; $1.50 
Iowa $9.50 — 26*; $2 
Kansas $9 — 16; $2 
Kentucky $7.50; $2 
Louisiana $9; $2 
Maine $7—10; $2 
Maryland $10; $2 
Massachusetts $8; $2 
Michigan $8.50 — 10.25; 
$2 

Minnesota $10; $1 
Mississippi $10; $1 
Missouri $7; $1,75 
Montana 14 % salary; $2 
Nebraska $8—15; $2 


Nevada $6; $1 
New Hampshire $9; $2 
New Jersey $10; $1 
New Mexico $10; $2 
New York $7—13; $2 
North Carolina $9; $2 
North Dakota $7.50 — 
10; $1 

Ohio $8; $1,50 
Oklahoma $7.50—13; 
$2 

Oregon 14% salary; $2 
Pennsylvania $9; $2 
Rhode Island $6; $1 
S. Car. $12; $2 
South Dakota $7 — 10; 
$2 

Tennessee $9; $1.50 
Texas $10; $2 
Utah $15; $2 
Vermont $7 — 8; $1 
Virginia $8; $2 
Washington $14.50; $2 
West Virginia $8; $2 
Wisconsin $7; $1 
Wyoming $8—15; $2 
Alaska $5.50; $1 
Hawaii $5.50 — 17; $1 
Puerto Rico $35; $1 


* No set maximum; base rate is for first $1000 
salary, increasing $1.50 per thousand or fraction 
thereof. 


To the above figures the dues of the 
local association should be added. 
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Many local associations have devel- 
oped their own membership cards based 
on the idea of unified dues. Others have 
asked the National Education Associa- 
tion to help work out a suitable card in 


keeping with the unification program. 

The form shown on this page is 
adapted from the card used in Pasa- 
dena, California. Local associations may 
use it in any way they wish. 


FRONT OF CARD 



The National Education Association 
and the state and local associations united with it are 
dedicated to the upbuilding of democratic civilization 
and supported by the loyal cooperation of the teachers of 
the United States to advance the interests of the teaching 
profession, promote the welfare of children, and foster 
the education of all the people. 


REVERSE OF CARD 
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ACHIE¥EMENTS ©Ell EMITED PKOFESSION 


World Organizations — The establish- 
ment of Unesco and the inauguration of 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession [WOTP] are among the 
greatest achievements ever won by our 
united profession. 

Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund — More 
than 1275,000 was collected from teach- 
ers and used to aid teachers in the war- 
devastated countries overseas. 

Other International Services — ^Publica- 
tions of the NEA Policies Commission 
and departments are being translated by 
the US government and used in various 
parts of the world. A new NEA publi- 
cation, “Education for International Un- 
derstanding in American Schools,” is de- 
signed to help teachers build better world 
understanding. The list of NEA-spon- 
sored International Relations Clubs in 
highschools is growing steadily. 

Salaries — Teachers salaries have been 
increased from an annual national aver- 
age of $189 in 1870 to an estimated $2550 
in 1947-48. A minimum salary of $2400 
or more, for professionally prepared 
teachers, has been established in several 
states and territories. 

Higher Standards — ^The NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education is spon- 
soring a vigorous campaign to recruit 
teachers and raise professional standards. 

Professional Security — Three-fourths of 
the states afford some type of protection 
for all or a large part of their teachers. 
The NEA Defense Commission and 
Tenure Committee are constantly pro- 
tecting and improving employment con- 
ditions for teachers. 

Retirement Provisions — Statewide re- 
tirement or pension systems have been 


established in 48 states, Hawaii, D. C. 
These plans are being improved. 

Sic\ Leave — Seventeen states by state 
law recognize sick leave. Nearly all city 
systems provide sick leave with some pay 
and at least one-third of them operate a 
cumulative sick-leave plan. 

Federal Aid for Education — Aggres- 
sive efforts by the NEA and its affiliated 
associations have substantially increased 
support in Congress for federal aid for 
public schools, without federal control. 

Teacher Participation in the solution 
of social, political, economic, and pro- 
fessional problems is growing in practice. 

Faith in Education — Public apprecia- 
tion of schools as shown by press, radio, 
and participation in American Education 
Week, has reached an all-time high. 

Citizenship — The NEA and the US 
Department of Justice sponsor jointly an 
annual National Conference on Citizen- 
ship as a contribution to greater national 
strength and unity. 

Travel Service — ^The NEA operates 
low-cost tours for teachers which feature 
planned sightseeing, orientation pro- 
grams, and association with foreign 
teachers in social events. 

Integrated Cooperation — Professional 
unity has been increased by having the 
chairmen of local and state committees 
serve as members of corresponding ad- 
visory committees of the NEA. 

Unified Dues — ^Eight states and ter- 
titories and hundreds of local associations 
have adopted united dues collected as a 
single fee by the local association. 

Membership Growth — The steady in- 
crease in NEA membership, gives added 
strength to the profession. 
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ACMIEVIMG mum VICTOMY PKOCMAM 


The goals of the Victory Program are 
listed on the next page and each of the 
goals is given more extensive consider- 
ation on the pages that follow. How can 
these goals be achieved? First we must 
all remember that great enterprises of 
this kind require the widest possible 
dedication and cooperation of great num- 
bers of people. If anyone fails to do his 
part, the result is less than it might be. 
To achieve the best results the Victory 
Action Program must be actively sup- 
ported on four levels. 

On the National Level — The program 
was adopted by the NEA Assembly July 
5, 1946, by representatives of our various 
state and local associations, to take effect 
in each affiliated state education asso- 
ciation when adopted by that association. 
The NEA is now at work on those phases 
of the program which require nation- 
wide consideration and action. 

On the State Level — Most states have 
already worked out programs of action 
and others are doing so around these 
goals or any other needs important to 
the state. Let there be an immediate, a 
shortterm, and a longterm program. 
States which have not already done so 
should adopt unified dues to take effect 
in each local when approved by that local 


and should then follow up to see that the 
matter is considered by each local group. 
Where teachers are favorable, unified 
dues may be adopted on a statewide basis. 

On the Local Level — Each local asso- 
ciation should adopt the Victory Action 
Program in principle and should work 
out for its local area a set of goals ap- 
plicable to that area. It should also make 
plans actively to support the programs of 
the state and national associations where 
these require local action, as in the case of 
state and national legislation. The first 
step is to adopt unification and to put 
unified dues into effect. Association dues 
have been kept at too low a level for the 
most effective work. Leaders who have 
given much thought to the matter sug- 
gest a unified fee amounting to approxi- 
mately 1% of the teachers annual in- 
come, to finance local, state, regional, 
departmental, national, and world dues. 
Only by investing more ourselves, can we 
get the people to invest more in education. 

On the Individual Level — Only if in- 
dividual members study this program, 
assume responsibility for leadership, and 
take the initiative can victory be achieved. 
Let the great gains made during the 
first two years of the program inspire us 
to increased effort. 


In the past a triangle has been the much-used and appropriate symbol for 
local, state, and national cooperation in professional organization. Now, 
however, we should tal\ in terms of a foursquare profession. — George I. 
Linn, vicepresident. Northern Section, California Teachers Association. 
[Note how Mr. Linns suggestion is used on the cover of this Handbool{.] 
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UMITED TEACMIMG PI6®FESSI®M 

The Victory Action Program was adopted by the Representative Assembly of 
the NEA on July 5, 1946. Its goals, to be achieved by or before 1951, are: 

[1] Active democratic local education associations in every community, including 
an FT A chapter in every college which prepares teachers, affiliated with the 
state and national associations. 

[2] A strong and effective state education association in every state. 

[3] A larger and more aggressive national education association. 

[4] Unified dues — local, state, and national — collected by the local. 

[5] A membership enrolment of at least 90 percent in local, state, and national 
professional organizations. 

[6] Unified committees — the chairmen of local and state committees serving as 
advisory members of corresponding national committees. 

[7] A professionally prepared and competent teacher in every classroom. 

[8] A professionally prepared and competent principal at the head of every school. 

[9] A professionally prepared and competent administrator at the head of each 
school system. 

[10] A strong adequately staffed state department of education in each state and a 
more adequate federal education agency. 

[11] A professional salary for all members of the profession, adjusted to the increased 
cost of living. 

[12] Professional security for teachers and administrators guaranteed by effective 
tenure legislation. 

[13] Retirement income for old age and disability. 

[14] Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

[15] Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load, 

[16] Informed lay support of public education at local, state, and national levels. 

[17] Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient operation, 
with special attention to the needs of rural areas and stronger state and local 
boards of education. 

[18] Adequate educational opportunity for every child irrespective of race, creed, 
color, or residence. 

[19] The equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed 
state and national financing. 

[20] A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child. 

[21] An effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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!• 

A PYMAMIC ASS®CIATI©M 

IM E¥EIIY CPMMUWITY 


There should be a comprehensive 
local professional association in every 
school system. It should bring together 
classroom teachers and administrators in 
a united program of planning and action. 

The local association is the basic unit 
for organization. It is close to the people 
of every community; it is near the specific 
problems of education and the teaching 
profession; it makes possible the maxi- 
mum use of all teachers as participants. 

There are too many “paper” local 
groups. They meet infrequently; their 
dues are inadequate; they lack plans; they 
are afraid to discuss professional prob- 
lems; many members are indifferent; the 
officers are not trained, inspired leaders. 

There are also many strong local 
groups. They are attacking salary prob- 
lems vigorously; they are not afraid of 
politicians; they constantly seek facts; 
they are working for, not merely talking 
about, better schools and communities. 

Things to find out 

[1] Is your local affiliated with the 
state association and the NEA.? 

[2] What publications and news serv- 
ices does your local receive as a result of 
these affiliations.? 

[3] What use could be made of the 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Of the estimated 6000 local 
associations in the United States, 
only 2322 are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association, 

[2] Not all state education asso- 
ciations have vital programs and 
affiliation plans for local associations, 

[3] Affiliation with the NEA is 
not merely a source of aid hut an 
opportunity to work with your state 
and national association in advanc- 
ing the cause of education. 

[4] Local association officers who 
neglect to cooperate in state and na- 
tional programs should be replaced 
by those who will act. 

[5] Local associations should be 
independent of the local school 
administrative organization; they 
should have their own policies and 
programs. 


state and NEA publications and commu- 
nications received by your local? [A \ ^ 

[4] What committees does your local 
association have and what contact with 
the state and national associations? 

[5] What is the program or list of 
goals of your local association? [E: 


■^Letters at the end of items refer to selected references given on next page; numbers indicate 
pages of immediate application. Similarly interpret letters and numbers on other study guides in 
this section. 
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Things to do 

[1] Visit nearby local associations to 
discover how’ they are organized to carry 
out their plans. [D] 

[2] Draw up a list of school and com- 
munity problems for study and action. 
[H: 65-208] 

[3] Write to your state association and 
the NEA for published materials and 
other helps. 

[4] List the civic organizations that 
might cooperate with your local associa- 
tion. fF: 10-11] 

[5] Analyze the budget of your local 
group. Are the dues adequate.?^ 

[6] Ascertain the attitude of the su- 
perintendent and the local schoolboard 
toward a truly active local professional 
association. Offer suggestions for co- 
operative programs. [C] 

[7] Plan workshops and study groups 
in which every teacher will have an 
opportunity to participate. 

[8] Keep the state association and the 
NEA informed as to the plans and 
achievements of your local group. 

[9] Outline a forward-looking public- 
relations plan for your local group. [A] 

Selected references 

[A] Bass, Theodore. ‘The Teachers 
Association Discovers Its Public.” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 32: 202-206; 
February 1948. 


[B] Grose, Herman, and others. 
“School Administrators Advocate Strong 
Local Associations.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 34: 89-90; 
April 1945. 

[C] Hubbard, Frank W. “Democratic 
Participation in Local Administration.” 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 33: 193-94; November 1944. 

[D] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. “Athenian Achieve- 
ment.” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 35: 314; September 1946. 
Available as reprint from NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Free. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Handboo\: A Guide for Teachers in 
Organization Wor\. Washington, D. C.: 
the Department, November 1945. 40 p. 
Free. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Flan Boo\ for Local Associations. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Department, Decem- 
ber 1945. 69 p. [Mimeo.] To be revised. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Local Education As- 
sociations at Work.” Research Bulletin 
26: No. 3, October 1948. 

fH] National Education Association. 
NEA Manual for Locals. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, October 1946. 
256p.$l. 
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II. 

STII®MC ASSOCIATIONS IN E¥EItY STATE 


It is at the state level that much of 
the frontline action for better schools is 
required. Gains achieved at the federal 
level must be implemented in the several 
states. Progress at the local level can be 
stimulated by positive state leadership. 

It is the state association which can 
speak for the organized profession at the 
state legislature, in the state department 
of education, before the councils of other 
statewide organizations, and to the state- 
wide press. Working for needed changes 
in school laws is its unique responsibility. 
The present quality of a state's school 
system reflects the vision and effectiveness 
that have characterized its state educa- 
tion association. 

State associations need the allegiance 
and active participation of every member 
of the profession. Membership alone is 
not enough. An association’s program 
is effective according to the proportion 
of teachers who devote their time, 
energy, and talents to planning and 
carrying out that program. 

Things to find out 

[ 1 ] How do the achievements of your 
state association in the field of teacher 
welfare compare with the general for- 
ward movement in recent years? [D] 

[2] How important is the role of the 
state association in determining and de- 
fining educational needs? [F] 

[3] What are the opportunities and 

1948-49 


THIMK • . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Twenty state associations now 
own their own headquarters build- 
ings. Others are investigating possi- 
bilities or developing specific plans. 

[2] Ten state associations now en- 
rol nearly all of the teachers; some 
enrol only half to three-fourths of 
their potential members. 

[3] Fifteen states have full-time 
research specialists, and about the 
same number have field secretaries 
or directors of public relations. 

[4] For information about state 
association dues, see pages 19 and 
20 of this Handbook. Note that 
annual dues in many of the states are 
fixed; in others the dues vary with 
salary level. 

[5] Direct services to members 
provided by state associations in- 
clude placement, group insurance, 
state credit unions, legal advice and 
information, and provisions for 
medical or hospital care. 


obligations of state membership? [B] 

[4] How does a state education as- 
sociation elevate professional standards 
and lend prestige to the profession ? 
[A; D; E] 

[5] What new forms of direct service 
to members could your state association 
provide? 
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[6] Is the headquarters office o£ your 
state association adequate? [G] 

Things to do 

fl] Of the important school legisla- 
tion enacted during the past six years, 
find out which measures were introduced 
at the instigation of the state education 
association. Which ones did the associa- 
tion actively support, ignore, or oppose? 

[2] Find new ideas for your own state 
association thru a study of the reports of 
other state associations. [H] 

[3] In a meeting of the local associa- 
tion just prior to the annual state conven- 
tion, discuss thoroly the major issues that 
will be considered. Decide upon the ac- 
tion your delegates should take. [G] 

[4] Recommend to the executive sec- 
retary the names of local leaders who 
merit consideration as officers or com- 
mittee members of the state association. 

[5] Prepare a list of activities in which 
your local and state associations could 
cooperate. Show how NEA could help. 

[G] 

[6] Prepare an article for your state 
journal on some pertinent topic, such as 
recruitment or tenure. 

[7] Develop a plan for unified mem- 
bership in local, state, and national or- 
ganizations which would be adapted to 
your state. 


Selected references 

[A] Bain, Winifred E. ‘'Teachers in 
Action through Professional Organiza- 
tions.’’ Childhood Education 22 1 23-25; 
September 1945. 

fB] Gayman, Harvey E. “Building 
a Profession.” Texas Outloo\ 29: 14; 
December 1945. 

[C] Hestand, Jo. “Why the Classroom 
Teacher Wants a Classroom Teachers 
Organization.” Texas Outloo\ 31: 16; 
December 1947. 

[D] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, “Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 35: 411; October 1946. 

[E] Moore, Clyde B. “New Horizons 
for Professional Organizations of Teach- 
ers.” Neu/ Yor\ State Education 31: 514- 
15, 552-57; April 1944. 

[F] Reavis, William C., and Judd, 
Charles El. The Teacher and Educational 
Administration. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1942. '^State Organizations.” 
p364-68. 

fG] Samuelson, Agnes. “14 State Edu- 
cation Association Buildings.” Journal of 
the National Education Association 35: 
180-81; April 1946. 

[H] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. “Our Affiliated State 
Associations.” Journal of the National 
Education Association. All issues of the 
current year. 
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III, 

Am EFFECTIVE ASS©CIATI©M 


In certain areas of professional work 
only a national professional association 
can operate successfully. For example, a 
national education organization can co- 
operate most effectively with fraternal, 
veterans, labor, commercial, and parent- 
teacher organizations thru their national 
officers. 

A national professional group can best 
carry on certain types of research and 
public relations, and can evaluate federal 
laws and federal government activities 
which affect public education. State and 
local associations need the leadership, 
active assistance, and vigorous independ- 
ent support of an overall national asso- 
ciation. 

In the United States, where the federal 
government cannot exercise control over 
the schools, a desirable type of unity can 
be achieved thru a national professional 
association. Without relinquishing local 
initiative or independent decision and ac- 
tion, members of the profession can ob- 
tain a wholesome amount of uniformity 
in their philosophy and practice thru an 
exchange of ideas, and the free give and 
take of professional discussion in national 
publications and forums. 

Things to find out 

[1] What are the functions of the 
NEA Representative Assembly? Of the 
Board of Directors? [F: p. 96; 272; 275; 
G: May 1946, p. 265] 


THINK . . . PLAN . . , ACT . . . 

[1] The objectives of the NEA 
are: “To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the 
United States.” 

[2] Said Theodore Roosevelt, 
“Every man owes a portion of his 
time to the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs.” 

|'3] Only the state and local asso- 
ciations that are affiliated with the 
NEA may send delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. 

[4] NEA committees are effec- 
tive, or ineffective, according to their 
membership. Appointments are 
made from those recommended by 
state and local affiliated groups. 

[5] Twelve states and territories 
and hundreds of local associations 
have adopted the plan of “unified 
membership” in local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 


[2] Did your local and state associa- 
tions send full quotas of delegates to the 
last convention? 

[3] When has the NEA experienced 
its most rapid growth? Can you explain 
why? [A: 155; D; F: 367] 

[4] What are the best reasons you 
could give to a new teacher who asks, 

[ 39 ] 
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“Why should I belong to the NEA?’’ 
[A; F: 277] 

[5] Why and how could we 
strengthen our national professional as- 
sociation now? [B; C; E; F: Part I] 

[6] Should any item in the NEA Plat- 
form be changed? [F: 377] 

Things to do 

[1] Review NEA programs and 
achievements in teacher welfare during 
the past ten years in areas such as salaries, 
retirement, tenure, leaves of absence, 
credit unions, and academic freedom. 

[2] List the ways the NEA could help 
you personally, your local association, 
and your state association. 

[3] Evaluate the Victory Action 
Program in terms of what is needed 
most in your community and state. Put 
first on the list the goals which have 
highest priority in your locality. 

[4] Make yourself and your local 
group aware of the work of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the Defense 
Commission, the Legislative Commission, 
the Commission on Safety Education, 
and the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 

[5] Study the record of NEA activ- 
ities and achievements with respect to 
Unesco and WOTP (World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession). Con- 
sult Study Guide XXL 

[6] Find out all you can about the 
program of one of the NEA depart- 


ments — the one most closely related to 
your work. Consider its possibilities. 

[7] Study the record of NEA member- 
ship in your state for the past ten years. 
Compare it with other states. Ask your 
local association whether or not its mem- 
bership record has been good enough in 
view of what the NEA is trying to 
achieve. 

Selected references 

[A] Fenner, Mildred Sandison. NEA 
History, Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1945. 160p. 50^. 

[B] Givens, V/illard E., and Schlaglc, 
F. L. “Challenge of Professional Organ- 
ization.'' Pennsylvania School Journal 
93: 178-80; January 1945. 

[C] Hanna, Paul R. “In Union There 
Is Strength." Educational Leadership 
1: 298-99; February 1944. 

[D] Journal of the National Education 
Association. “NEA Growth over Ninety 
Years." Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 36: 450; September 1947. 

[E] Morgan, Joy Elmer. “Victory Ac- 
tion Program, 1946-1951." Journal of 
the National Education Association 35: 
217; May 1946. 

[F] National Education Association. 
NEA Handboo\ and Manual. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, 1948. 
448 p. $1. 

[G] Journal of the National Education 
Association. “Know Your NEA"; “NEA 
Departments." Journal of the National 
Education Association. All issues of the 
current year. 
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IV. 

VMIFIED PIJE!§!-E®CAE, STATE, AMP MATIOMAE 


One major weakness of our profes- 
sional education associations has been the 
absence of active unity among local, 
state, and national groups. Too often 
they have grown up with separate inter- 
ests and separate programs, except for 
occasional attempts at voluntary coopera- 
tion. Membership dues have been low. 
Each group has taken the initiative for 
the promotion of its own membership. 
There has been no uniform time for en- 
rolment or for the collection of dues. 
The situation has been, and often still is, 
archaic and inefScient. 

The solution for such chaos, however, 
is at hand. Unified membership plans 
have been developed and put into effect 
by a number of associations. The plan is 
no longer an experiment but a procedure 
of demonstrated merit, with proved ad- 
vantage to ail groups. 

Things to find out 

[1] How can a plan of unified mem- 
bership be developed democratically in 
your state? [A] 

[2] What are some of the important 
steps to be taken in planning for mem- 
bership promotion? [E] 

[3] Does unified membership cause 
decline in state and local memberships? 

[A] 

[4] How would the annual dues in 
your local and state associations compare 
with those in other states if a unified 
membership plan were adopted? [E: 20] 

1948-49 


THJNK . . . PLAfSi . . . ACT . . . 

[ 1 ] Every teacher owes it to him- 
self, to his profession, and to our 
country to take part in the local, 
state, and national education asso- 
ciations which advance and safe- 
guard American education. 

[2] Usually 1 percent of salary is 
sufficient to provide adequate un- 
ified dues in local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 

[3] A plan of unified member- 
ship is economical, effective, and 
professional. 

[4] Isolationism is often another 
name for irresponsibility or refusal 
to pull one’s share of the load. 

[5] Local, state, and national as- 
sociations are so interdependent that 
they rise and fall together. 

[6] No association which has 
adopted the unified membership 
plan has given it up. 


[5] What are the annual dues paid 
for organizational memberships in your 
own community by lawyers, nurses, 
dentists, doctors, pharmacists, business- 
men, and members of labor unions? 

[6] What could be done in your 
locality with the energy and funds re- 
leased by a unified plan? What signifi- 
cance does this plan have for the Vic- 
tory Action Program? [D; B] 
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Things to do 

[1] Find out whether or not any local 
association in your own state is using a 
plan of unified membership. If so, " find 
out how it functions. 

[2] Study several plans of unified 
membership as they are used in such 
states as Arizona, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. [Write the NEA Director 
of Membership for the names of other 
states and specific communities] 

[3] Have your local officers circulate 
an informal inquiry blank to members 
of the local association, asking each per- 
son to list the arguments for and against 
the adoption of a plan for unified dues 
in local, state, and national associations. 
Use the results as the basis for discussions 
and formal action. 

[4] Have local groups discuss the 
question: If a unified membership plan 
is adopted, should every member retain 
the right to refuse to join any of the 
three associations, yet be accepted as a 
member of the one, or two, in which he 
is interested.? 

[5] Have fellow teachers list ail of 
their organizations in which member- 
ship in the national oi state organization 
is automatic upon payment of one fee. 

[6] Have your local officers draw up 
a membership card suitable for use in 
your locality as evidence of membership 
in local, state, and national associations. 


[7] Develop in detail a recruitment 
plan that seems best adapted to local con- 
ditions and to assure maximum teacher 
interest and participation in professional 
activities — ^local, state, and national, [In- 
clude personnel, time schedule, technics, 
and records,] 

[8] Discuss unified membership with 
state association officers and stafi mem- 
bers. Explore its possibilities if adopted 
on a statewide basis. 

Selected references 

[A] Chandler, Joe A. “Unified Mem- 
bership in Washington State.” Journal 
of the National Education Association 
35: 52; January 1946. 

[B] Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association. “One Professional 
Membership Now.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 34: 139; 
October 1945. 

[C] Martin, T. D. “A Universal Draft 
of Teachers.” Journal of the National 
Education Association 32: 179; Septem- 
ber 1943. 

[D] Morgan, Joy Elmer. “Planning 
for Unified Professional Membership.” 
Jou7'nal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 32: 213; November 1943. 

[E] National Education Association. 
NEA Handboo\ and Manual. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1948. Part I. 

fl. 
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V. 

it MIMIMUM ®F 90 FEMCEMT WAWFWlWATmW 


In our nation the voice of a minority 
^roup has the right to be heard, but it 
is the majority always that speaks con- 
vincingly. When the representatives of a 
local association cannot stand before the 
schoolboard and public as spokesmen for 
the majority of the teachers, they arc at 
once handicapped, irrespective of the 
justice or eloquence of their appeal. And 
the same is true of state and national 
professional associations. 

Perhaps there will always be a few 
teachers who will not join their profes- 
sional organizations. We respect their 
rights, even when we do not share their 
point of view. As members of the or- 
ganized profession we can scarcely do 
otherwise. But the minimum goal of 90 
percent participation is reasonable and 
attainable. 

Membership and active participation 
in the work of local, state, and national 
education associations is a professional 
duty. Quite properly it can be urged as 
an essential to the teacher’s own best 
development as well as the only success- 
ful means of advancing the profession 
of teaching. 

Things to find out 

[1] What percent of the teachers in 
your community and state are members 
of the state association? the NEA? [B-36: 
521; F: 67-74; G: 22-23] 

[2] What has been the recent trend 


miHK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] It is the primary responsi- 
bility of the organized profession to 
make education increasingly effec- 
tive, both in our own land and thru- 
out the world. 

[2] The public tends to value the 
teaching profession by the standards 
which it sets for itself and its mem- 
bers. 

[3] Until the great majority of 
teachers actively participate in well- 
integrated local, state, and national 
associations, the profession will re- 
main a house divided. 

[4] Recent membership gains have 
often been greatest in the states 
where average salaries are extremely 
low. 

[5] Let us attach importance not 
only to what we get but to what we 
give. 

[6] Leadership must awaken anew 
with each generation. 


with respect to membership in state and 
national associations in your state? [B] 

[3] What major problems now chal- 
lenge the united efforts of the entire 
profession? [A; E; F; G; FI] 

[4] Has any form of recognition been 
developed for outstanding participation 
in the work of state and national asso- 
ciations? [C] 
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[5] How are the Victory Action mem- 
bership goais determined for your state? 
[F: 67-74; G: 26-27] What are the goals 
for your state each year until 1951? 

Things to do 

[1] Analyze the reasons for gains or 
losses in memberships from your locality 
in local, state, and national associations. 

[2] Compare membership in profes- 
sional associations in your city or county 
with the record of other comparable com- 
munities in your state. [For 100 percent 
units see your state association journal 
and this Handbook, pages 413-22.] 

[3] If the local membership record is 
low, help your organization leaders to 
develop plans and quotas which can be 
used as definite goals. 

[4] Help plan a panel discussion on 
such questions as the use of “pressure” 
to encourage memberships. Is something 
wrong if “pressure” is needed? 

[5] List all the arguments you can 
discover both for and against the use of 
the “100 percent incentive” to member- 
ship. 

[6] Outline an improved local method 
of enrolment. 

[7] Encourage as many as possible of 
your capable local leaders to become com- 
mittee members and officers in state and 
national associations. 

[8] Organize a local workshop for 
professional leaders, both present and 
potential. [Write the NEA and your 
state association for suggestions and 
materials.] 


Selected references 

[A] Givens, Willard E. “Our Profes- 
sion Faces the Future.” Journal of the 
National Education Association 32: 157- 
58; September 1943. 

[B] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. “Membership in Edu- 
cation Associations.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 31: 182; 
September 1942; 32: 178; September 
1943; 33: 148; September 1944; 34: 160; 
November 1945; 35: 513; November 
1946; 36: 521; October 1947. 

[C] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. “Toward Professional 
Unity.” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 34: 22; January 1945. 

[D] Martin, T. D. “Universal Draft 
of Teachers.” Journal of the National 
Education Association 32: 179; Septem- 
ber 1943. 

[E] Moe, Martin P. “One Profession 
Now.” Journal of the National Education 
Association 33: 205-206; December 1944. 

[F] National Education Association. 
NEA Handbook and Manual, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1948. Espe- 
cially Part I. $1. 

[G] National Education Association. 
NEA Manual for Locals. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, 1946. Especially 
Part I, p. 9-32. $1. 

[H] Schlagle, F. L. “Significant 
Achievements of the NEA — 1944-46.” 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation 35: 281-84; September 1946. 
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¥ 1 . 

UNIFIED COMMITTEES -E©Cm, STATE, 

AND NATIONAL 


Many problems confronting the organ- 
ized teaching profession must be attacked 
thru the concerted action of local, state, 
and national associations if they are to 
be successfully solved. The current short- 
age of qualified teachers, the unjust dis- 
missal of teachers, nationwide adherence 
to ethical principles, freedom in teach- 
ing, and lifting teachers salaries to ac- 
ceptable levels are familiar examples. 

The coordination of professional ef- 
forts by all three groups will hasten 
progress toward the goals we seek. To 
that end parallel committees are being 
set up to work on common problems 
and to provide mutual support for one 
another’s efforts. Local success is achieved 
many times because state and national 
associations come strongly to the support 
of local programs. Conversely, both state 
and national associations depend for their 
achievements upon the support of their 
afl&liates in the local-state-national team. 

Things to find out 

[1] How many members of your local 
association are now serving as members 
of state and national committees? [local 
records; D] 

[2] What committees have been set 
up by your local and state associations? 
Should some be discontinued? [D] 

[3] What are the purposes of NEA 
1948-49 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] An organization with active 
well-informed committees is ready 
for prompt, decisive action. 

[2] An organization as a whole 
cannot afford to ‘‘ride off in all 
directions.” Committees represent an 
intelligent division of labor, accord- 
ing to members’ interests and abil- 
ities, with respect to problems too 
numerous or too complex for effec- 
tive attention by large groups. 

[3] Effective leaders of state and 
national committees come from those 
who have studied problems at closer 
local range. 

[4] State or national effort is sel- 
dom fruitful when local interest is 
absent or weak. 

[5] At all levels, committee work 
is the veritable foundation of associa- 
tion policy and action. 


committees and commissions? [B: 291- 
303] 

[4] How does the work of state and 
national committees relate to the inter- 
ests, needs, and problems of your local 
group? [B; D] 

[5] Can you suggest additional proj- 
ects for committees that are timely and 
important? 
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[6] Does any project of a local com- 
mittee suggest a new emphasis, or illus- 
trate a valuable technic, which should 
be reported to state and national com- 
mittees ? 

[7] What are the basic standing com- 
mittees usually regarded as essential for 
local associations? [C: 46-47, 215] 

[8] What procedures make for effec- 
tive committee work? [C: 46] 

Things to do 

fl] Have your association officers ap- 
point a committee to examine the work 
of past and present committees. Explain 
why committees fail or succeed. 

[2] Prepare a checklist, giving the 
names of all the committees of the state 
and national education associations. Have 
each member of the local association 
indicate his own interests. 

[3] Using the checklist mentioned in 
item 2, divide the local association into 
small “interest groups,” the members af 
which are to keep informed and to report 
significant news about the work of their 
committee. Some of the “interest groups” 
may develop into local committees to 
work on related problems. 

[4] Give publicity to significant work 
of local, state, and national committees 
thru news letters, bulletins, and an- 
nouncements. 

[5] If no interest is shown in any im- 
portant area, create interest by assigning 
a few capable people to investigate and 
report what is being done. 


[6] As changes in the chairmanships 
of local committees occur, report them 
promptly to the state and national asso* 
ciations. 

[7] Give recognition and publicity to 
good work done on state and national, 
committees by individual members of 
your local association. 

[8] Send to the state association lists 
of local leaders who have demonstrated 
their ability to do good work on commit- 
tees. 

[9] Send to the state association and,, 
the NEA descriptions of successful local 
committee activities. 

Selected references 

[A] Journal of the National Education 
Association. “Achievements of Our 
United Profession.” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 36: 451; 
September 1947. 

[B] National Education Association. 
NEA Handboo\ and Manual, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1948. Part I. 
? 1 . 

[C] National Education Association. 
NEA Manual for Locals. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, 1946. 256 p. |1. 

[D] Consult current issues of state 
education association journal for lists of " 
committee members of state and national 
associations. 

[E] Consult local journals and news 
letters for the activities and the mem- 
bers of local education committees. 

[F] Consult the references cited in 
Study Guides I, II, and III. 
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WM. 

A COMPETENT TEACMEIl IN E¥EKY CEASSIIOOM 


Every child has the right to compe- 
tent, professionally trained teachers. No 
classroom should be closed for lack of a 
teacher, and no poorly qualified teacher 
should be hired when a better one is 
available. 

Teaching is exacting, important work 
worthy of the efforts of gifted, highly 
trained people. In 1920 the National Edu- 
cation Association called for a minimum 
of “four years’ carefully planned prepara- 
tion, following upon graduation from a 
four-year highschooL” 

Appointing authorities should select 
and retain teachers on a basis of compe- 
tence and preparation. Selection should 
not be affected by unrelated factors, such 
as residence or marital status. 

Making the profession attractive, iden- 
tifying those who give promise of being 
good teachers, giving them requisite 
training and guidance, seeing that they 
are placed where they can serve best, and 
providing for inservice growth and de- 
velopment — these are tasks for a united 
profession and an enlightened public to 
perform together. 

Things to find out 

[1 ] How do the minimum certification 
requirements in your state compare with 
those of other states.^ [H] 

[2] What methods are used in select- 
ing new teachers in your community? 

[F] 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Over 350,000 qualified teach- 
ers left the profession during the war 
years. 

[2] In 1947-48 an estimated 102,- 
000 positions were filled by teachers 
holding emergency certificates. 

[3] Altho teachers college enrol- 
ments are larger today than before 
the war, relatively fewer are enrolled 
in courses leading to teaching. 

[4] Legally qualified teachers are 
not necessarily well qualified; stand- 
ards must be raised. 

[5] Without high standards for 
teaching, there cannot be high sal- 
aries and good working conditions. 


[3] How do teachers salaries in your 
community compare with the income of 
other professions and occupations? [I] 

[4] Study the relationship between 
state finance and federal aid and the 
maintenance of qualified teachers in the 
profession. [I] 

[5] What conditions deter young peo- 
ple in your community from entering the 
teaching profession? What local condi- 
tions cause qualified teachers to leave 
teaching? 

[6] What methods of selecting pro- 
spective teachers are used by teacher- 
training institutions in your state? [C] 
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[7] What local opportunities are there 
for teachers to improve themselves per- 
sonally and professionally? 

Things to do 

[1] Have your local group prepare a 
list of highschool students 'who are think- 
ing about teaching and plan how to help 
them get their training. 

[2] Plan workshops to study problems 
of providing competent teachers. [E] 

[3] Plan publicity that will bring to 
the attention of young people the advan- 
tages of teaching as a profession. 

[4] Help to invent new ways whereby 
the organized profession can participate 
in setting standards, evaluating qualifica- 
tions, and determining the legal status of 
teachers. [G] 

[5] Work out plans for changing local 
schoolboard rules and state laws which 
deter promising teachers from staying in 
the schools. 

[6] Study ways to provide an ade- 
quate salary schedule for your school sys- 
tem. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators. Paths to Better Schools. 
Twenty-Third Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 
1945. Chapter 6, ‘Those Who Teach,” 
p. 167-81. f2. 
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[B] Billig, Albert L. “Education Must 
Professionalize on a Nationwide Basis.” 
Clearing House 21: 76-78; October 1946. 

[C] Eliassen, R. H., and Martin, Rob- 
ert L. “Pretraining Selection of Teachers 
during 1940-43.” Journal of Educational 
Research 38: 666-77 May 1945. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. In-Service Growth of School Per- 
sonnel. Twenty-First Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Department, 1942. 
347 p. |2. 

[E] National Education Association, 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. The 
Improvement of Teaching. Report of the 
Oxford Conference. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1947. 168 p. $1. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Teacher Personnel 
Procedures: Selection and Appointment.” 
Research Bulletin 20: 51-79; March 1942. 
25<f. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “The Legal Status of 
the Public School Teacher.” Research 
Bulletin 25: 27-70; April 1947. 25^. 

[H] Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, 
M. Aurilla. Requirements fo} Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. 
Twelfth Edition, 1947-48. Chicago: the 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 102 p. 

[I] Write for the publications of your 
state association and the National Educa- 
tion Association on federal aid, teachers 
salaries, finance, tenure, and retirement. 
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¥III. 

A CUMPETEMT PKIMCIFAE IN E¥EKY SCH©#E 


The complexity of the principal's task 
has been increased by new goals for 
education and the increasing breadth of 
pupil ability and needs. Teacher morale 
and effectiveness depend largely upon 
the leadership qualities of the principal. 

The principal must coordinate school 
facilities and the teachers' abilities to 
provide opportunities suited to the needs 
of each pupil. He must know the com- 
munity both to use its facilities and to 
serve it adequately. He must lead in in- 
terpreting the school to the parents. 

Many communities require principals 
to have the master’s degree with special 
study of the principal’s work and some 
experience in teaching and school man- 
agement. Conscientious school officials 
try to appoint only well-qualified prin- 
cipals, but too many places have yet to 
require high standards. 

It is to the interests of all who are con- 
cerned for the success of schools to study 
the needs of the principalship and to 
help establish worthy standards for the 
position. 

Things to find out 

[1] How do certification requirements 
for principals in your state compare with 
those of other states.? [E: Ch. 11; F] 

[2] What procedures are followed in 
your locality for selecting principals from 
among the available applicants.? 

[3] What training, experience, and 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Certification standards often 
make no distinction in the qualifi- 
cations required for classroom teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents. 

[2] Higher standards for prin- 
cipals are related to higher salaries; 
the public will pay for competence. 

[3] In general, teachers colleges 
and schools of education offer very 
little specialized preparation for the 
principalship. 

[4] Whether or not the principal- 
ship attains still higher professional 
status depends largely upon the 
study, planning, and effort present 
principals are willing to devote to 
the cause. 


personal qualifications are considered 
important for successful work as a 
school principal.? [A; E: Ch. 10] 

[4] Do colleges and schools of educa- 
tion in your locality offer well-rounded 
programs to prepare prospective prin- 
cipals for their work.? Are inservice 
training programs available.? [E: Ch. 
12-14] 

[5] What methods are employed in 
your school system to evaluate the service 
of principals.? 

[6] What can your local and state asso- 
ciations do to secure the establishment of 
higher standards for the principalship.? 

[ 39 ] 
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Things to do 

[1] Have your local classroom teach- 
ers group work with the local principals’ 
association to secure higher state certifi- 
cation and local standards for principals. 

[2] Outline a plan for providing pro- 
spective principals with direct experience 
in handling the principal’s tasks. Your 
principal might be able to conduct such 
work with classroom teachers. [A; C] 

[3] Survey the classroom teachers in 
the local association to find those who 
give promise of being successful adminis- 
trators. Encourage them to qualify for 
appointment as principals. 

[4] Plan with the colleges for work- 
shops where classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals can work cooperatively on school 
and community problems. [D] 

[5] Make plans with the local prin- 
cipals’ association to urge the colleges to 
introduce courses to meet the needs of 
principals both for preservice and in- 
service preparation. [B] 

Selected references 

[A] Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
‘‘Duties and Responsibilities of High- 
School Principals and Assistant Prin- 
cipals.” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
30: 9-12; December 1946. 


[B] Hubbard, Frank W. “The In- 
Service Growth of Principals.” In-Serv- 
ice Growth of School Personnel, Twenty- 
First Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, 
1942. p. 242-53. $2. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. And Proudly Serve, as a Princi- 
pal, Washington, D. C.: the Department, 
1947. 16 p. Single copies free. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Community Living and the Elc’ 
mentary School, Twenty-Fourth Year- 
book. Washington, D.C.: the Depart- 
ment, 1945. 351 p. $2. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. The Elementary School Principal- 
ship Today and Tomorrow. Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
the Department, 1948. approx. 416 p. $3. 

[F] Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, 
M. Aurilla. Requirements for Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. 
Twelfth Edition, 1947-48. Chicago:, the 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 102 p. 

fG] See also current issues of the Na- 
tional Elementary Principal and the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
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IX. 

A COMPETENT SIIFEKIMTENBEMT IN E¥EII¥ 
SCMOOE SYSTEM 


Classroom teachers and principals 
^will try to do exceptional work under 
the inspiration and guidance of a super- 
intendent who releases their best efforts 
and guides their energies toward effec- 
tive accomplishment. 

The superintendent should have at 
least the master’s degree with special 
preparation in school administration. He 
must be chosen for his familiarity with 
the purposes of education, his understand- 
ing of instruction, his grasp of financial 
methods, his zeal for community better- 
ment, and his ability to weld the schools 
into an harmonious whole. He should be 
able to interpret the work and financial 
needs of the schools to the board of edu- 
cation and the public, and to win support 
for accepted policies. 

Today many communities, realizing 
the tremendous possibilities of the posi- 
tion, have set high standards and are 
helping their superintendents to meet 
the complexities of modern education. 

Things to find out 

[ 1 ] How do certification requirements 
for superintendents in your state and 
locality compare with those in other 
states? [G] 

[2] How do certification requirements 
for superintendents in your state com- 
pare with those for teachers and prin- 
cipals? [G] 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] State certification require- 
ments for superintendents are in 
some states no higher than those for 
a beginning teacher. 

[2] Many superintendents do not 
have any security of position. 

[3] Superintendents who cooper- 
ate with the local professional asso- 
ciation find it easier to build loyal 
and efficient staffs. 

[4] A public-relations program, 
developed cooperatively by admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers, 
usually is effective in securing public 
support for school programs. 

[5] All school employes should 
work together for standards which 
will secure superintendents who have 
high professional ideals and prepa- 
ration. 


[3] What do educators consider good 
methods for selecting a superintendent 
of schools? [A; E] 

[4] Are there adequate preparation 
programs for superintendents available 
in the teacher-training institutions in 
your state? 

[5] What opportunities are readily 
available to your superintendent for con- 
tinued professional improvement? 

[6] What do educators consider as 

[4X] 
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desirable training for the tasks of the 
superintendency? [C] 

[7] What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of interneships or appren- 
ticeships in the preparation of superin- 
tendents? [C: 33-42] 

Things to do 

[1] Arrange for a cooperative stndv 
by classroom teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, of the training needed 
for the superintendency. [C] 

[2] Urge your educational associations 
to v7ork with schoolboards in adopting 
adequate methods for selecting superin- 
tendents when vacancies occur. fE] 

[3] Study the problem of tenure for 
superintendents and urge the adoption 
of rules that will adequately protect both 
superintendent and community. 

[4] Suggest a plan whereby educa- 
tional groups can have suitable qualifi- 
cations adopted for superintendents’ cer- 
tificates. 

[5] Outline ways for close cooperation 
between classroom teachers, principals, 
and the superintendent in solving a 
specific local school problem. 

[6] Organize committees in your asso- 
ciation to present classroom teacher views 
to the superintendent and arrange ways 
to work with him on school problems. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 


Administrators. School Boards in Action. 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1946. 
Chapter 3, “School Board and Superin- 
tendent of Schools,” p. 47-80. $2. 

[B] Bolton, Frederick Elmer; Cole, 
Thomas Raymond; and Jessup, John 
Hunnicut. The Beginning Superintend' 
ent. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
613 p. 

[C] Lund, John. Education of School 
Administrators, US Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1941,' 
No. 6. Washington, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 155 p. 

[D] Marshall, John E., editor. D<?- 
V eloping Leaders for Education. New 
York: Walter D. Cocking, 470 Fourth 
A.ve., 1947. 85 p. 

[E] Reeder, Ward G. School Boards^ 
and Superintendents. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Chapter 3, “Selecting 
and Working with the Superintendent,” 
p. 51-69. 

[F] Reusser, Walter C.; and Woch- 
ner, Raymond E. “Administrative Offi- 
cers.” Review of Educational Research 
16: 311-15; October 1946. $1, 

[G] Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, 
M. Aurilia. Requirements for Certifica' 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. 
Twelfth Edition, 1947-48. Chicago: the 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 102 p. 
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MOME EFFECTIVE STATE PEFAKTMEMTS 

AXD FEDEItAE SEBVICE 


The state program of education 
should be organized under a state board 
of education which appoints the chief 
state school officer. 

A strong and effective state department 
of education should be staffed with spe- 
cialists who are able to provide leader- 
ship in many phases of educational 
activity. 

Similar leadership should come from 
a strong federal educational agency 
which should provide assistance to state 
and local systems in carrying out their 
programs, promote and conduct needed 
research, and coordinate federal educa- 
tional services. 

Both state and federal governments 
should supply substantial funds for pub- 
lic schools. These public funds should be 
distributed thru the federal Office of Edu- 
cation and the state departments of edu- 
cation. 

Things to find out 

[1] Are the salaries in your state de- 
partment of education high enough to 
attract well-qualified leaders? [A: 206; 
B: 62-93; C: 635; G] 

[2] How can a state department of 
education offer effective leadership? [A: 
196-201; C] 

[3] What services of the state depart- 
ment of education and of the US OjBSce 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] State department of educa 
tion services should be democrati- 
cally controlled and responsive to 
the attitude of professional educators 
thruout the state. 

[2] A state department of educa- 
tion should seek to build strength 
and leadership in local school units. 

[3] A state department of educa- 
tion should have direct contact with 
all phases of public education in the 
state. 

[4] In the federal government’s 
educational activities there is need 
for coordination and more consistent 
policies. 


of Education would be useful in improv- 
ing the local program? [C: 614] 

[4] Have any federal educational 
projects been carried on in your state 
that were not handled thru the US 
Office of Education and the state de- 
partment of education? [D: 28-31, 38-43] 

[5] How can federal assistance to the 
states for education be provided without 
an undesirable measure of federal con- 
trol? [A: 183-207; D: 31-38] 

[6] What recommendations have been 
made for strengthening and improving 
the US Office of Education? [E: 52-64] 
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Things to do 

[1] Prepare a list of new services 
which might be provided by your state 
department of education or the US 
Office of Education. 

[2] Investigate the degree to which 
federal government has taken over edu- 
cational functions in your state. Decide 
how these activities could be carried on 
without undesirable federal control. 

1 3] Have your local association discuss 
the work of the state department of edu- 
cation and its relationship to the local 
school system. 

[4] Make a study of the cooperative 
relationships between the state depart- 
ment of education and your state educa- 
tion association. 

[5] Examine a number of publications 
of your state department of education 
and the US Office of Education to de- 
termine how they could be used more 
widely in the local school system. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators, Paths to Better Schools. 
Twenty-Third Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 
1945. 415 p. $2. 

[B] Frederic, Katherine A. State Per- 
sonnel Administration with Special Ref- 
ference to Departments of Education. 
Prepared for Advisory Committee on 
Education, US Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1939. 271 p. 

[C] Moehlman, Arthur B. School Ad- 
ministration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940. 929 p. 

[D] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and American Council on Edu- 
cation, Problems and Policies Committee. 
Federal-State Relations in Education. 
Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 
1945. 47 p. 25^. 

[E] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and American Council on Edu- 
cation, Problems and Policies Committee. 
Source Boo\ on Federal-State Relations 
in Education. Washington, D.C.: the 
Commission, 1945. 159 p. $1.50. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Certain 
Estimates of Quality and Accomplish- 
ment of State School Systems. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular No. 7, 
1945. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1945. 12 p. [Planographed.] 50^. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Staffs 
and Salaries of State Departments of 
Education, 1943-44. Educational Re- 
search Service Circular No. 4, 1945. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1945. 
44 p. [Planographed.] 50^. 
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XI. 

A wmmmssmmAiu salaiix im e¥em¥ 

€®MMITMITY 


Every qualified and competent 
teacher should be paid according to a 
professional schedule of salaries. 

The beginning salary should be high 
enough to make it possible for the young 
teacher to maintain himself in health and 
self-respect with a margin for profes- 
sional growth and savings. 

The maximum salary should enable 
the mature teacher to meet the normal 
expectations of American adult life — 
ownership of a home and maintenance 
of a family at a dignified level of living. 

In planning the salary schedule there 
should be cooperative action by the local 
teachers association, the superintendent 
of schools, and the board of education. 

The salary schedule should provide 
teachers with stimulus and recognition 
for continued professional growth. 
Schedules of the single-salary type serve 
the joint aims of encouraging growth and 
giving full recognition to all types of 
teaching. 

Things to find out 

[1] Does your association have copies 
of the basic reports of principles and 
procedures in salary scheduling obtain- 
able from the National Education Asso- 
ciation and from the state education as- 
sociation } 

[2] What is the present salaiy policy 
in your school system — a definite salary 


THSNK . . . PLAi^ . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Nearly one-third of the city 
school systems reporting on salaries 
to the NEA Research Division have 
no definite schedule of salaries. 

[2] When laymen share in study- 
ing school salaries and in developing 
schedules, their recommendations 
are likely to be for more nearly pro- 
fessional salary levels than when 
teachers alone make the recom- 
mendations. 

[3] At the price levels prevailing 
in February 1948 a salary of $3000 
was worth about $1800 in prewar 
purchasing power. 

[4] In many communities the in- 
itiative in securing upward revisions 
of salary schedules was taken by the 
local teachers associations. 

[5] Salaries of teachers increased 
during the war years, but the average 
increase is less than the increase in 
living costs. Other occupational 
groups have fared better. 


schedule, scrupulously observed; a salary 
schedule followed in part; no real policy ? 
[A: 2-3; C: 3-5; F: 22] 

[3J What has been the history of the 
local salary schedule and the average 
salaries actually received during the past 
ten years? [A: 19-20; B] 
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[4] To what extent is the public in- 
formed as to school salary policies and 
the effect of those policies on the teach- 
ing personnel? 

[5] What are the policies of the local 
association and the state association with 
respect to the establishment, maintenance, 
and improvement of minimum-salary 
standards in your state? [D] 

Things to do 

[1] Have your local association or- 
ganize a salary committee with clearly 
defined but broad powers of action. 
[A: 3-4; B: 79; C: 6-9] 

[2] Appraise the existing salary policy 
as to adequacy of amounts paid and as 
to the observance of desirable principles 
of salary scheduling. [A; C] 

[3] Study the long-time relationships 
(at least the past ten years) between the 
local salary schedule and trends in com- 
parable communities. [F; H] 

[4] Study the relationships in recent 
years between local salaries and the 
trends in costs of living. [A; 19-20; B] 

Selected references 

[A] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Salary Scheduling, 
Discussion Pamphlet No. 8. Revised sec- 
ond edition. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1947. 24 p. 15^, 

[B] National Education Association. 
*The Professional Way To Meet the 
Educational Crisis.” Journal of the Na- 


tional Education Association 36: 77-80; 
February 1947. Free reprints available. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Committee on Salaries. Problems and 
Principles in the Scheduling of Teachers' 
Salaries, Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1940. 36 p. 25 (f, 

[D] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. State Minimum-Salary Stand- 
ards for Teachers, 1944. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, 1944. 75 p. 50 
[Supplement, 1946. 70 p. (Mimeo.) 30(f. 
Supplement, 1947. 2 p. (Planographed) 
Single copies free.] 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. ‘^Analysis of Single 
Salary Schedules.” Research Bulletin 25: 
76-111; October 1947. 25^. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Salaries of City- 
School Employees, 1946-47.” Research 
Bulletin 25: 3-23; February 1947. 25^. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Special Salary Tabula- 
tions, 1946-47. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1947. Figures for separate 
cities. 

[H] National Education Association, 
Research Division. School Salary Sched- 
ules, Cities over 100,000, September 
1947, Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1947. 8 p. [Planographed.] Single cop- 
ies free. Also School Salary Schedules, 
School Systems in Cities 30,000 to 100,- 
000 in Population, September 1947. 16 p. 
Single copies free. 
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XII. 

PK#FESSI©MAL SECEItlTY TWMV 

TEMUKE EEGISEATIOM 


Tenure laws are beneficial to the 
public as well as to the teachers. The 
public gains by the continued service o£ 
efiicient teachers and by fair procedures 
for the dismissal of inefficient teachers. 
The profession should inform the public 
that tenure laws have these two major 
objectives. 

Teachers should not obstruct the work- 
ing of a tenure law when a teacher de- 
serves dismissal. Administrators should 
not fear to recommend the dismissal of 
inefficient teachers. They should also act 
fearlessly in protecting the rights of effi- 
cient teachers. Classroom teachers should 
urge tenure coverage for administrators 
because they too need professional se- 
curity. 

All teachers and administrators should 
be given contracts. The written contract 
should state the salary and the terms of 
employment which may change from 
year to year regardless of continued 
service guaranteed by the tenure law. 

Tenure laws and contracts of employ- 
ment impose two-way obligations. Teach- 
ers should not expect conditions which 
operate only to their advantage; they 
should accept the responsibilities which 
go with these privileges. 

Things to find out 

[1] If there is a tenure law in your 
state, compare it with the tenure laws 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Altho the National Educa- 
tion Association has promoted the 
principles of tenure since 1887, only 
about half the public-school teachers 
in the country are now serving un- 
der tenure laws. 

[2] One reason why tenure has 
not been accepted is that some school- 
boards and administrators think such 
a law prevents the release of ineffi- 
cient teachers. These persons should 
be shown how a tenure law really 
benefits the schools. 

[3] Tenure teachers should con- 
tinue to grow professionally, thereby 
proving that tenure protection does 
not stifle ambition for improvement. 

[4] Procedures set forth in tenure 
laws should be followed exactly by 
schoolboards and by teachers. Many 
court cases are lost by failure to pro- 
ceed according to law, 

[5] A good tenure law on the 
statute books must be protected from 
damaging amendments or repeal. 


in other states. [A; D] 

[2] Does your tenure law cover ad- 
ministrators as well as all of the class- 
room teachers in your state? [A; D] 

[3] Have the courts been liberal or 
strict in interpreting the provisions of 
your tenure law? [B] 
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[4] What kind of hearing is given 
hy vour schoolboard when it takes steps 
to dismiss a teacher? [C] 

[5] If you have no tenure law in 
vour state, is it because of lack of interest 
among the profession? [F] 

[6] Does your state have a mandatory 
contract form? Does the local contract 
form conform to state standards? [E] 

Things to do 

1 1 ] Study your own contract and the 
state tenure law so as to list the respon- 
sibilities of the schoolboard and the 
teacher under each. 

[2] Have your local association ana- 
lyze the court decisions rendered under 
the tenure law and outline the steps that 
might have prevented the necessity of 
court action. 

[3] Attend the hearings held on the 
dismissal of teachers in your school sys- 
tem, if the hearings are public, and seek 
to discover whether or not the hearings 
are fair and adequate. 

[4] If you do not have a tenure law in 
your state, draft such a bill on the basis 
of the laws in other states. Urge your 
state association to begin a campaign to 
acquaint the profession and laymen with 
the desirability of its enactment. 

[5] Explore the attitude of schoolboard 
members and superintendents with re- 
spect to tenure, and outline plans for 
meeting their objections. 

[6J Examine the work of your state 


and national committees on tenuie. Sug- 
gest to association officers desirable new 
procedures. 

Selected References 

[A] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Compilation of 
Teacher Tenure Laws, Revised as of 
July 1946. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 112 p. 25(f. [Mimeo.] 

[B] National Education Association, 

Committee on Tenure and Academic 

Freedom. Court Decisions under Teacher 
Tenure Laws, 1932-1946 Inclusive. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. 

200 p. $2. 

[C] National Education Association, 

Committee on Tenure and Academic 

Freedom. Essentials of a Proper School- 
board Hearing. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1945. 23 p. 25^. 

[D] National Education Association, 

Committee on Tenure and Academic 

Freedom. Teacher Tenure: Analysis and 
Appraisal. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1947. 71 p. 25^. 

[E] National Education Association, 

Committee on Tenure and Academic 

Freedom- Teachers' Contracts — Prin- 

riples and Practices. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1945. 39 p. 25^. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure. Tenure Legisla- 
tion — How To Get It, Plow To Keep It. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1944. 
27 p. 25^^. 
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Kim. 

KETmEMEMT IWC®ME F®II ©£P ACE 
ANm PISAf31EIT¥ 


Every teaceier should be able to look 
forward to a reasonably adequate retire- 
ment allowance. In past years the goal 
of the profession has been the creation 
of a retirement system in every state. 
Today that goal has been reached, but 
there is still necessary and important 
work ahead. 

Some of the existing retirement plans 
are unsound, establish uncertain bene- 
fits, or provide inadequate allowances. 
Now the general goal is to improve ex- 
isting systems. 

A teacher who moves from one state 
to another may decrease or lose all re- 
tirement benefits. Reciprocity among the 
states is a new goal. 

Teachers in service, hard pressed by 
higher living costs, may be tempted to 
advocate the liberalization of retirement 
benefits. Some retirement benefits should 
be higher, but unwise moves may result 
in regrets in years to come. Liberalization 
costs money and the question first should 
always be: “How can we pay for it?” 

Things to find out 

[1] Which of the state teacher retire- 
ment systems offer the most attractive 
allowances for superannuated or dis- 
abled teachers? [C: 43-44] 

[2J How are these attractive allow- 
ances financed? What does it cost the 
members? How much does the state or 

1948-49 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . , . 

[ 1 ] A good retirement system will 
attract young people to the profes- 
sion and keep competent teachers in 
their jobs until they must retire for 
disability or old age. 

[2] Every teacher should seek to 
get and keep a retirement system 
which meets recognized standards. 

[3] The improvement of existing 
state retirement systems is an obliga- 
tion resting primarily upon state 
education associations. 

[4] Many teachers are convinced 
that the compulsory application of 
federal social security to local and 
state employees would impair or 
even destroy existing teacher retire- 
ment systems. Testimony given at 
federal hearings tends to confirm 
this fear. 


local district contribute annually? [C: 
41; E:12-16;D: 16-21] 

[3] Do the benefits and costs in your 
own system compare favorably with 
those of other systems? [C: 41, 43-44; 
E: 12-16, 25-42; D: 16-21, 29-56] 

[4] Would the teachers be willing to 
pay the cost of increasing the allowances 
in your state? [B] 

[5] Does your system allow credit to 
members for service in another state? If 

[ 49 ] 
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one of your members should go to an- 
other state to teach, would he lose all 
rights under yom system? [E: 21-23; 
D: 27-28, 49-52] 

[6] How well informed are the teach- 
ers in your association regarding the re- 
quirements and options under the retire- 
ment law? [D; E] 

Things to do 

[1] Have the local association discuss 
the provisions of your retirement law as 
compared with the laws of other states. 
[E;D] 

[2] Ask the retirement secretary or a 
representative from the retirement board 
to inform your local group about the re- 
tirement system, its provisions, strengths, 
and weaknesses. fE] 

[3] Keep a record of suggestions for 
changing the existing provisions of your 
law, and study each proposal with a view 
to its long-range effect upon the retire- 
ment system. Discuss proposed changes 
with the retirement board. 

[4] Work with the members of the 
retirement board and lay groups to de- 
velop needed improvements in your re- 
tirement law. Help to get the members 
and the public behind a campaign to 
amend the law in the most constructive 
way possible. Work equally hard against 
proposals for unwise amendments. [B] 

[5] Cooperate with the retirement 
secretary in a plan to keep all teachers 


informed regarding their retirement 
rights and obligations. 

[6] Arrange for conferences between 
the retirement board and officers of your 
educational associations to discuss the 
problems of the retirement system. 

Selected rejerences 

[A] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Teacher Retirement, 
Discussion Pamphlet No. 2. Revised sec- 
ond edition. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1947. 24 p. 15^. 

[B] National Education Association, 
National Council on Teacher Retirement. 
How To 'Establish a Sound Teachers' Re- 
tirement System. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1938. 19 p. 15^. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Statistics of State and 
Local Teacher Retirement Systems, 
1943-44.” Research Bulletin 23: 27-55; 
April 1945. 25^. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division, and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Analysis of Local 
Provisions for Teacher Retirement. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. 67 p. 
501 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Statutory Pro- 
visions for Statewide Retirement Sys- 
tems. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1946. 55 p. 25(1:. 
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XIV. 

CVMmATIVE SABBATICAL AMU SICK LEAVE 


The professional and human prob- 
lems of the educational staff are not ade- 
quately recognized unless provision is 
made for sabbatical and sick leave. 

Sabbatical leave with pay should be 
arranged by boards of education to pro- 
vide teachers with periods for rest, study, 
travel, other professional improvement. 

Leave for personal illness should be 
approved with full pay for a specified 
number of days per year. 

The board of education should estab- 
lish regulations regarding additional 
leave for family and civic reasons. 

At the time of separation, an addi- 
tional payment at the rate of at least 
one-half the final salary should be made 
for accumulated leave, or retirement 
should be advanced to the extent of such 
accumulated days. 

Things to find out 

[1] What practices do school systems 
have in your area with regard to leave 
approved for various reasons? [C; G] 

[2] To what extent have school sys- 
tems adopted cumulative sabbatical- and 
sick-leave plans for teachers? [D; F: 
93-94, 99-103] 

[3] Have your local and state associa- 
tions adopted any recommended leave 
plans for boards of education to consider? 
[C: 19-21] 

[4] To what extent are sabbatical- and 


THINK . . . PLAN , . . ACT . . . 

[1] Teachers, on the average, are 
necessarily absent for personal ill- 
ness for five to ten days per year. 

[2] Leave plans improve the 
health of both teachers and pupils. 

[3] Leave for study and other 
professional improvement results in 
gains for both teachers and the 
school system. 

[4] Plans for leave should include 
cumulative provisions, allowing un- 
used days to accumulate to at least 
thirty days, thereby providing for 
possible periods of extended illness. 

[5] One hundred twenty-six ex- 
changes, requiring leave for 252 
British and American teachers, were 
arranged by the US Office of Educa- 
tion for the school year 1947-48. 


sick-leave plans established in districts 
comparable to your own, in the state, in 
the nation? [A: 284-87] 

[5] What are the essential features of 
typical leave plans which have been 
adopted and operated by boards of edu- 
cation? By state and federal government? 
By business and industry? [C: 15-21] 

[6] To what extent is maternity leave 
approved by schools? [C: 6-8] 

[7] What is the trend in the adoption 
of teacher-leave plans? [F: 103] 

[51] 
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Things to do 

[1] Present a report to the local asso- 
ciation indicating essential features of 
leave plans that are operating success- 
fully in neighboring school districts. 

[2] Make a study of the amount of 
illness and absence among teachers, and 
the probable cost of operating a satis- 
factory leave plan in the local school 
system. 

[3] Prepare a statement of policy on 
leaves of absence for discussion at local 
education association meetings. 

[4] Arrange for a discussion of 
Teacher Leaves of Absence, as suggested 
by Discussion Pamphlet No. 7, Novem- 
ber 1945, NEA. [C] 

[5] Consult the legal adviser in the 
state department of education regarding 
laws, court decisions, and opinions of 
the attorney-general on the regulation 
of sick leave for teachers. 

[6] Determine the provisions relating 
to teacher leaves of absence that should 
be enacted by the legislature. 

[7] Where leave plans exist enlist 
your educational groups in eliminating 
abuses or problems. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators. Health in Schools, Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1942. 544 p, f 1.25. 
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[B] American Association of School 
Administrators. School Boards in Action, 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. Washington. 
D.C.: the Association, a department o^ 
the National Education Association, 1946. 
413 p. $2. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Teacher Leaves of 
Absence, Discussion Pamphlet No. 7. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1945. 
23 p. 15^. [Revised edition in process.] 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Schoolboard Rules 
Governing Sic\ Leave for School Em- 
ployees, Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 39 p. [Mimeo.j Single cop- 
ies free. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Sicl^ Leave Provisions 
and Cost in 29 Cities over 250,000 in 
Population. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1948. 7 p. [Mimeo.j Single cop- 
ies free. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Teacher Personnel 
Procedures: Employment Conditions in 
Service.” Research Bulletin 20: 83-115; 
May 1942. 25^^. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Leave 
of Absence Regulations for City School 
Teachers, Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 8, 1942. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1942. 32 p. [Plano- 
graphed,] 50^. 
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XV. 

MEASOMABLE TEACMIMG E®AI1 


The NEA Platform urges that every 
child should have the opportunity for 
fullest development in mental, moral, 
social, and physical health, and in the 
attitudes, knowledge, habits, and skills 
that are essential to individual happiness 
and effective citizenship in a democracy. 

Such opportunity is denied to pupils 
in overcrowded classes. The Platform 
recommends that class enrolments should 
not exceed thirty. 

The need is not only for smaller classes, 
but for diversified staffs on which the 
classroom teacher can call for assist- 
ance — librarians, curriculum specialists, 
nurses, medical staff, visiting teachers, 
psychologists, and secretarial staff. 

Extracurriculum activities, which are 
rightfully regarded as a valuable part of 
the curriculum of the child in school, 
become a burden to teachers rather than 
a teaching opportunity when superim- 
posed on a full schedule of teaching. 

Things to find out 

[1] Are there functions now per- 
formed by the schools thru the teachers 
that^ should be eliminated entirely? 

[2] Would teachers have a feeling of 
pressure if they had assistance to care for 
new duties and their usual assignments? 

[3] What policies and practices are 
used by the local board of education in 
providing supplementary assistance to 
teachers? 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT , . , 

[1] Studies show that teachers 
have found large classes the most 
frequent impediment to good teach- 
ing. 

[2] Unnecessary interruption of 
classroom procedures also ranks high 
as a cause of discouragement and 
frustration among teachers. 

[3] The sense of strain and over- 
work resulting from heavy teaching 
assignments is one cause for the 
current shortage of teachers. 

[4] In large cities the median 
size of class is 32.9 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, 31.8 pupils in 
junior high schools, and 29.0 pupils 
in senior high schools. 

[5] Few local associations have 
studied problems of class size and 
teaching load. An opportunity for 
service to the profession will be 
found in this area. 


[4] Are uniform policies used thruout 
your school system to provide an equita 
ble distribution of extra duties? 

[5] What are the relative merits of 
[a] including “extra” duties as a part of 
classroom teaching and adjusting the 
class load accordingly, and [b] adding 
“extra” duties to a full schedule of class- 
room teaching and providing hourly 
pay? 
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Things to do 

fl] Study state law and schoolboard 
regulations governing class size and num- 
ber of pupils recognized as a teaching 
unit. [C] 

[2] Study local trends in pupil-teacher 
ratios and distribution of classes of var- 
ious sizes in different types of schools 
for the past five years, [C] 

[3] Collect information thru personal 
interviews on methods used by principals 
in equalizing teaching load. [A] 

[4] What would it cost in your school 
system to provide one nurse for every 
1500 pupils; one clerk for every 500 
pupils; one building employe for every 
200 pupils? [D: 54, 57] ^ 

[5] What would it cost to reduce the 
average size of class in your school sys- 
tem to twenty-five pupils? [D: 53-54] 

[6] Make a study of factors con- 
tributing to teaching load in the local 
school system, utilizing an opinion sur- 
vey among teachers. [F: 265-70] 

[7] Review existing local policies as 
to use of supplementary personnel so that 
they may be of maximum assistance to 
teachers, and so that efforts nf all may 
be integrated to provide the best service 
to individual children. 

[ 8 ] Make studies of class interruptions 
so as to outline plans to eliminate these 
impediments to good teaching. [F] 

Selected references 

[A] Douglass, Harl R., and Romine, 
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XVI. 


IMF4MIMED EAY iSlJPP#KT 


No SCHOOL should stand apart from its 
community as something mysterious and 
unknown. All citizens should know what 
the school is doing and be convinced that 
its program is good. 

To secure lay support for public 
schools requires the cooperation of all 
workers in education. They should es- 
tablish friendly relations with pupils and 
parents, inform adults of the school’s 
program, find out what the citizens ot 
the community want done, and work 
with them to accomplish the aims of 
education. 

Most of the work of informing the 
public is done in each locality, but state 
and national educational associations 
have important public-relations functions. 

An informed public should know what 
local, state, and federal governments can 
and should do to strengthen education. 
Every community must be concerned 
that the schools thruout the state and 
the nation are able to carry out the best 
possible program for all American citi- 
zens. 

Things to find out 

[1] Do people in your district and 
state know about the teacher shortage? 
The need for building or repairing 
schools? Recent changes in the curricu- 
lum? Newer methods of teaching? 

[2] Do the members of your local 
association make systematic efforts to 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] All people have some interest 
in public schools because they have 
been to school, have children in 
school, or pay taxes for school sup- 
port. 

[2] Satisfied, happy, and well- 
taught children are excellent school 
publicity. 

[3] A good school program may 
be wrecked by lack of public under- 
standing. 

[4] Teacher participation in com- 
munity activities should be a part 
of the program to build informed, 
active lay support for schools. 


keep in touch with community needs? 
[A: 287-91] 

[3] Are all teachers in your district 
able to answer questions about the schools 
with regard to objectives, accomplish- 
ments, needs, and difficulties? [D; E: 
51-73; F: 51-53] 

[4] What groups of citizens in your 
community are working actively for and 
with the schools? What school groups 
are working with them? 

[5] Do any groups in your community 
work actively against the public schools? 
What does the local association do to 
combat their efforts? [G: 51-64] 

[6] Do friendly relations exist between 
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the schools and the local press and radio 
stations? [E: 130-64] 

[7] What is the public relations pro- 
gram of your state education association? 
How does your local cooperate? [G] 

Things to do 

[1] Analyze local newspaper items 
about the local schools. On the basis of 
the analysis, help your association plan 
a broad program of public relations. [B; 
C;G] 

[2] Plan with the colleges to conduct 
workshops on problems of informing the 
public about education and winning sup- 
port for adequate school programs. 

[3] Make a card index of the mem- 
bers of your association who could be 
helpful in a public relations program 
because of such abilities as writing, 
speaking, conference direction, making 
posters, or participation in civic groups. 
Use as many persons as possible in cur- 
rent public relations activities. 

[4] Survey the teaching staff to dis- 
cover those who because of contacts with 
lay leaders in all fields could be asked to 
keep people informed about the schools. 

[5] Work with parent-teacher associa- 
tions and other groups in developing 
ways for cooperation and understanding. 

[6] Use interviews to discover whether 
or not the local public relations program 
appeals to the man in the street. 

[7] Organize a local committee to 
participate in American Education Week 


and other programs of your state and 
national associations. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators. Schools in Small Com- 
munities. Seventeenth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1939. Chap. 12, p. 286-308. f2. 

[B] Fine, Benjamin. Educational Pub- 
licity. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 320 p. 

[C] Kindred, Leslie W., issue editor. 
‘Tublic Relations in Secondary Schools.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 32: 11-310; 
February 1948. jfl. 

fD] Mort, Paul R. “Developing Lay 
Leadership.” Official Report, 1946. 
Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1946. p. 106-13. fl. 

fE] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Teacher and Public. Eighth Yearbook. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1934. 
240 p. $1. 

fF] School Executive. “The Public 
Relations Program.” School Executive 64: 
45-56; July 1945. 

[G] School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Today* s Techniques: Successful 
Practices in School Public Relations. De- 
troit, Mich.: Otis A. Crosby, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1943. 256 p. 
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XVII. 

STItOMG IJMITS AN® METTEII 

SCH®#E®©AB®S 


The administrative unit should be 
large enough to provide an adequate 
program of elementary and secondary 
education, to facilitate efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of school services, 
and to promote equalization of school 
costs. 

Regardless of the size of the adminis- 
trative unit, good schools will not be 
possible unless the board of education has 
both courage and social vision. The mem- 
bers of the local board should be upright, 
capable, and devoted citizens who under- 
stand their chief role as policy-making. 
They employ administrators and class- 
room teachers with the preparation and 
ability necessary to handle the technical 
phases of education. 

State policies for education are usually 
determined by a state board of educa- 
tion. It also should be made up of citi- 
zens of high character and purpose. 

Things to find out 

[1 ] Is your school district large enough 
to permit the selection of competent 
xhoolboard members? [G: 51-60] 

[2] Does the method of selecting state 
and local schoolboard members ensure 
that they will be truly representative 
people and of high caliber? [C: 26-32; 
G: 56-60] 

[3] Are your state and local school- 
boards revealed as superior, average, or 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Partisan politics should not 
govern the selection of local or state 
boards of education. 

[2] The number of schoolboard 
members in the nation is approxi- 
mately one-half the number of 
teachers. 

[3] About 78,000 school districts, 
or 71 percent of all, do not operate 
high schools. Others have high 
schools that are too small to offer 
a satisfactory program. 

[4] Schoolboards arc chosen, 
usually by popular election, to repre- 
sent all the people. They owe no 
allegiance in school matters to any 
social, political, economic, or any 
other special interest group. 


poor when examined in the light of pre- 
ferred practices? [G: 53, 60, 68-71] 

[4] How many children is it prac- 
ticable for a school administrative unit 
to serve? [A: 246-54] 

[5] What studies have been made of 
the reorganization of school districts in 
your county and state? [B: 111-24] 

[6] Could the county, or a similar 
large area, be made the local school ad- 
ministrative unit under the present laws 
of your state? [D: 157-82] 
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Things to do 

[1] Have the local association discuss 
with school administrators the possible 
improvements in school transportation, 
tuition charges, and other school services 
which would result from the enlargement 
of school districts. 

[2] Thru a study of population trends, 
building developments, industries, trad- 
ing centers, and community services in 
your county determine the best locations 
for permanent school centers, 

[3] Urge the state education associa- 
tion to develop a state plan for district 
reorganization whereby every child will 
have better school opportunity. 

[4] Analyze the relationships that 
exist between educational associations 
and boards of education. Suggest possi- 
ble new ways for cooperative action. 

[5] If an examination of state or 
local schoolboards in your state reveals 
important weaknesses, urge the adoption 
of corrective legislation. 

Selected references 
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Administration, Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1940. 929 p. 
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[H] Reeder, Ward G. School Boards 
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Will. 

AUEf UATE EPUCATTOMAE ©PPPRTIJMITY 

FPII EVERY CmiEP 


Regardless of race, creed, or eco- 
nomic status of the family, every child 
should have school opportunities suited 
to his needs and abilities. 

Good curriculums, safe buildings, and 
sufficient instructional materials are es- 
sential to a modern public-school pro- 
gram. 

A staff of highly competent and well- 
prepared teachers, professionally inter- 
ested in understanding and serving youth, 
should be provided thruout the educa- 
tional program. 

Effective democratic educational ad- 
ministration is necessary in all schools to 
assure' adequate educational opportunity 
for every child. 

Additional state, local, and federal 
funds are needed to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all children. 

Things to find out 

[1] Has your state defined a public- 
school foundation program in terms of 
specific annual costs of education recog- 
nized as the basic amount that must be 
provided for children in the state? [E: 
43-48; F: 94] 

[2] Are children deprived of schooling 
because of inadequate transportation? 
[G: 29-42] 

[3] What percent of the children of 


THINK . . , PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] In thirteen states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missisippi, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming) 
the average number of days of school 
attendance by each pupil was less 
than 145 days in 1944-45. 

[2] In each of seven states (Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) 
more than 4400 one-teacher schools 
were operating during 1944-45. 

[3] Only four states allocate state 
funds to local school units for the 
education of public-school students 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades, and only eight states allocate 
funds to schools for kindergarten 
and nursery children. 

[4] The 1940 census figures indi- 
cated that only 24.1% of those over 
25 had completed high school. 


school age arc enrolled in the schools of 
your community? Of your state? [H] 

[4] Are pupils in actual attendance at 
school for as much as 180 days each year? 

[5] Do the local schools give basic ex- 
periences that will help children to make 
occupational choices? [B: 147-76] 
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[6] Is educational opportunity lim- 
ited in your state because of discrimina- 
tions for race, creed, color, or economic 
status? [A: 235-59; G: 54-58] 

Things to do 

[1] Encourage your local and state 
education associations to establish com- 
mittees with responsibilities for improv- 
ing educational opportunities. 

[2] Investigate students who have 
dropped out of school and obtain scholar- 
ships for able students. 

[3] Guide students into curriculum s 
that will retain their interest in educa- 
tion. 

[4] Recommend improvements in the 
local and state school finance systems 
that will increase educational opportu- 
nities. 

[5] Encourage the consolidation of 
school districts so that students may 
have better opportunities. 

[6] Make a study of high-school grad- 
uates to determine what they do after 
graduation. Recommend needed changes 
in school programs. 

[7] Make an educational plan for 
those children in the local school dis- 
trict who are not attending school. 

[8] Review the local school program 
in relation to child interests, vocational 
opportunities, and the plans of parents. 

Selected references 
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xm. 

Ef UmilATISM m @Pr®IlTIJMITY THIIE 
STATE AM® FEBEIIAE AI® 


Funds for public education must be 
obtained from the sources of wealth and 
income in the total population. Taxation 
for education must be adjusted continu- 
ously to economic changes in the sources 
from which income is derived. 

The average expenditure per class- 
room in any state should be no less than 
20% below the median for all class- 
rooms in the nation. 

The average expenditure per classroom 
in any school administrative unit should 
be no less than 20% below the median 
for all classrooms of the state. 

In total, the cost of public education 
in the nation should be provided by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments ap- 
proximately in the proportions repre- 
sented by 10%, 60%, and 30%, respec- 
tively. 

At least one-half of state and federal 
funds for education should be distributed 
on the basis of equalization principles. 

Things to find out 

[1] Is at least 60% of the total cost 
of education in the state contributed 
from state sources? [E; 95; F: 128] 

[2] Does your state allot funds to 
local school units on the basis of equaliza- 
tion principles? [E: 95] 

[3] How well does your state measure 
up in the acceptance of recommended 
school finance goals ? [G] 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] The average current expendi- 
ture per pupil ranged from $44.80 
for Mississippi to $198.33 for New 
Jersey for the school year 1944-45. 

[2] In 1945 per capita income 
varied from $570 in Mississippi to 
$1588 in New York. 

[3] In seven states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee) the amount expended 
for current operation of schools was 
less than $70 per pupil for the school 
year 1944-45. 

[4] Three billion dollars addi- 
tional is needed annually to provide 
a reasonable minimum opportunity 
for all elementary- and secondary- 
school children. 


[4] Does the median annual amount 
paid to teachers in your state exceed the 
average paid to all gainfully employed 
workers in the state? [C: 17; D: 129; H] 

[5] Determine what steps have been 
taken by your state education association 
to develop support for federal aid. [E: 
97, 110] 

[6J Under what conditions should 
federal funds be given to the individual 
states to support public education? [B: 
23-47 1 
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Things to do 

[1] Help to inform the members of 
your local association on legislation for 
federal aid to public education. 

[2] Develop ways to support the school 
finance program approved by your state 
department of education or by your state 
education association. 

[3] Support movements for the im- 
provement of the general property tax. 
Make a study of assessments and admin- 
istrative procedures. 

[4] Support a state program for ob- 
taining more state revenues from busi- 
ness and personal income taxes. 

[5] Prepare a statement of recom- 
mended changes which should be made 
in the state-aid plan operating in your 
state. Present the proposals to die local 
education association for discussion. 

[6] Explore the sources of revenue in 
your local school district and suggest 
new sources. 

[7] Compare the plan for allotting 
state aid in your state with plans used in 
other states. Propose improvements. 

Selected references 

[A] Edwards, Newton. Equal Educa- 
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ton, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1939. 189 p. 
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Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 
1945. 47 p. 25^. 

[C] National Education Association, 
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Federal Government Must Help. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, 1945. 24 p. 
Single copies free. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Federal Aid for Edu- 
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Research Bulletin 20: 119-47; September 
1942. 25(f. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “School Finance 
Goals.” Research Bulletin 26: 87-127; 
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[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. “Statistics of State 
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Bulletin 25: 117-75; December 1947. 

[G] Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Institute of Administrative Re- 
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[H] Consult references cited in Study 
Guide XI. 
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XX. 

SAFE AMD HEALTHFEE CDMMEMITIES 

F©K E¥EKY CHILD 


From data now available, it appears 
that health definitely was improved in 
the period between World Wars I and II, 
altho medical rejections in the second 
war were still so numerous as to justify 
national concern. 

Thru physical examinations the schools 
are discovering many causes of poor 
health among tomorrow's adults. Their 
prompt identification for medical treat- 
ment is a concern of all school personnel. 

In view of the large annual accident 
toll of nearly 100,000 lives and 10,000,000 
injuries to persons in the United States, 
the schools have accepted the responsibil- 
ity for safety instruction, and providing 
a safe environment. The problem now 
for schools is how can the job best be 
undertaken. 

Things to find out 

[1] Does your school provide in- 
struction in health, safety, physical fit- 
ness, athletic and recreational activities? 
[B: 59-132; G: 206-95] 

[2] How many teachers receive in- 
service preparation for health and safety 
teaching? [B: 269-71; E: 50-52] 

[3] Is there a definite program of 
safety instruction designed to help chil- 
dren and youth meet the hazards which 
face them in their daily living in and out 
of school? [F] 

[4] Does the school provide for 
1948-49 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[ 1 ] Many inductees into the mili- 
tary forces had physical defects 
which, tho noted earlier in school 
examinations, had not been cor- 
rected. 

[2] The correction of individual 
defects and the elimination of local 
hazards call for community coopera- 
tion by all agencies. 

[3] Accidents claim the lives of 
more children than any other single 
cause. 

[4] Drivers sixteen to twenty 
years of age have a traffic accident 
record worse than that of any other 
age group. 

[5] In order that our children 
may lead safe and healthful lives 
many more teachers are needed who 
have had specialized preparation to 
teach health and safety. 


health and dental examinations, im- 
munization against communicable dis- 
eases, and testing programs for vision 
and hearing? [B: 27-58; D: 19-32] 

[5] Does the school system invite 
parents and other citizens to help solve 
community health and safety problems? 
[B: 297-319; F: 21-23] 

[6] Does the school system employ 
nurses and use community survey tech- 
nics to discover local health needs? 
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[7] Who regularly inspects the school 
plant to insure a safe, sanitary, and 
healthful school? [B: 227-49] 

Things to do 

[1] Determine where the school’s in- 
structional program may be strengthened 
with respect to health and safety needs 
[B; G;F] 

[2] Promote school-community action 
in giving periodic health examinations to 
children. [A] 

[3] Investigate the circumstances of 
all accidents involving school children 
to determine needed instructional pro- 
cedures in safety. 

[4] Demonstrate to the community 
the methods used by the schools to keep 
children safe and healthy. 

[5] Enlist the cooperation of parents 
in creating safer and more healthful 
home and play environment. 

[6] Work with public and private 
community agencies for strong health 
and safety programs. [D; E] 

Selected references 
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Safety. Washington, D.C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1948. 31 p. 35<f. 

[G] National Education Association 
and American Medical Association, Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation. Health Education. Second re- 
vised edition, Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1941. 368 
p. $1.25. [Third revision in process.] 

[H] President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference. Report of Committee on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 27 p. 
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Victory Action Program Goals 


XXI. 

AW EFFECTIVE UMESC# 


With the convocation of the General 
Conference of Unesco in Paris in No- 
vember 1946 a positive step was taken to 
enlist the services of education in the 
cause of world peace. Mustering the 
forces of education, science, and the 
creative arts, and enlisting such agencies 
as the press, radio, and motion picture, 
Unesco has begun to promote “free trade 
in ideas” among the peoples of all lands. 

As an instrument for building a genu- 
ine people’s peace Unesco offers an 
unparalleled opportunity. But Unesco is 
only an instrument. It will not, and can- 
not, do the job alone. Every teacher every- 
where, and every professional organiza- 
tion of teachers, must know Unesco’s 
aims and program and must help to 
translate them into the reality of genuine 
world goodwill. In this endeavor we dare 
not fail, for it is rather clear that we 
shall have no second chance. [See Part V 
of this Handbook.] 

Things to find out 

[ 1 ] What is the basic, underlying pur- 
pose of Unesco? [E: 12; F: 69] 

[2] How was Unesco established? 
[F] When and where was the second 
General Conference of Unesco? [B] 

[3] What is the relation between 
Unesco and the National Commission 
for Unesco? [F; G: 12-14] 

[4] In what way can the WOTP affect 


THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . • . 

[ 1 ] Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed. [Unesco Preamble] 

[2] The responsibility of teachers 
to promote international cooperation 
thru education has been increased, 
not lightened, by the creation of 
Unesco. 

[3] Teachers professional associa- 
tions — local, state, national, and in- 
ternational — will need to support 
and assist Unesco and perhaps, on 
occasion, to urge it to more vigorous 
action. 

[4] Before teachers can success- 
fully guide their pupils in world 
citizenship they must obtain the 
teaching materials and secure the 
professional training essential to that 
task. 

[5] ‘If peace is to endure, educa- 
tion must establish the moral unity 
of mankind.” [President Truman] 


the accomplishments of Unesco? [D; E: 
44-46] 

[5] How should the individual 
teacher modify his procedures because of 
Unesco? [F: 86-92] 

[6] What is the Executive Board of 
Unesco? How is it created? What are 
its duties? [E: 28-35; G: 2-3] 

[7] What are the major items in the 
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immediate program o£ Unesco? [F: 
91-92] 

[8] What countries have ratified 
Unesco? [G] How may other nations 
become Unesco members? [E: 20] 

Things to do 

[1] Make sure that your local associa- 
tion has an effective committee on inter- 
national relations. 

[2] Promptly inform the state associa- 
tion and NEA headquarters of the name 
of the chairman of your local committee 
and type of the committee’s program. 

[3] Suggest that your advisory mem- 
ber of the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations write to NEA headquar- 
ters for any free materials currently 
available to advisory members. 

[4] Form a local study group on 
Unesco. Explore [a] its integral rela- 
tionships with the United Nations; [b] 
the organization and functions of the 
National Commission for Unesco; and 
[c] the implications for Unesco in 
WOTP, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. 

[5] Arrange programs during the year 
to inform both your local and state asso- 
ciations about the problems and pro- 
gram of Unesco. 

[6] Establish a bookshelf on Unesco, 
the United Nations, and other phases of 
international relations in your profes- 
sional library. Use local publications 
and bulletin boards to direct attention to 
these materials. 


[7] Explore what your schools can 
do to improve intergroup relationships 
and understanding. 

[8] Consider the possibility of a 
teacher exchange by some member of 
your association. [For information yvrite 
to: United States Office of Education, 
Division of International Relations, 
Washington, D.C.] 

Selected references 

[A] Carr, William G. ‘‘Report from 
Paris.^’ Journal of the National Education 
Association 36: 93; February 1947. 

[B] Carr, William G. ^‘Unesco Priori- 
ties for 1948.” Journal of the National 
Education Association 37: 45-46; January 
1948. 

[C] Eisenhower, Milton S, “Unesco: 
the First Year.” National Parent-Teacher 
42: 26-28; November 1947. 

[D] Journal of the National Education 
Association. ^‘WOTP’s First Year.” Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association 
37: 88; February 1948. 

[E] Rotary International. In the Minds 
of Men. Chicago: Rotary International, 
1946. 61 p. 

[F] School Executive. “Unesco and 
Education in the World Today” [a series 
of articles, selected references, and sug- 
gestions for study]. School Executive 66: 
51-94; October 1946. 

[G] United States National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. Unesco and You. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2904. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 42 p. 
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NEA GROWTH AND GOALS 1034-1051 
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The membership growth of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1934-1948, shown in the following figures and chart 
is most encouraging. It was accomplished by the enthusi- 
astic cooperation of leaders in every state and territory. 
The Victory Action Program Goal of 800,000 members by 
1951 furnishes the profession with a thrilling challenge. 
It can be achieved by the full cooperation of the leaders 
in every state and local community. 

NEA Growth and Goals 1934-1951 


Year 

Membership 

Increase 

1934 

154,377 

—5,545 

1935 

160,883 

6,506 

1936 

165,448 

4,565 

1937 

181,228 

15,780 

1938 

195,605 

14,377 

1939 

201,682 

6,077 

1940 

203,429 

1,747 

1941 

211,191 

7,762 

1942 

217,943 

6,752 

1943 

219,334 

1,391 

1944 

271,847 

52,513 

1945 

331,605 

59,758 

1946 

340,973 

9,368 

1947 

386,643 

45,670 

1948 

441,127 

54,484 

1949 

561,002’ 

119,875 

1950 

681,914* 

120,912 

1951 

802,773* 

120,859 

* Victory Action Program Goals 
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Victory Action Program 

MEA^STATE ASS®CIATI®N MEMBEHSHIP 

ACHIEVEMENT 1948 

. [See table on opposite page] 


Gains made under the first year of the 
Victory Action Program show that uni- 
fication can be achieved within the five- 
year period if proper leadership is trained 
and developed. NEA membership in- 
creased from 340,973 on May 31, 1946 to 
441,127 on May 31, 1948 — a gain of 100,- 
154. Thirty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii have 
achieved two or more stars as shown in 
the table on the next page. Nine states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii have already achieved 
their 1951 Victory Honor Roll goals. 

Each star given a state in this table 
indicates that the state has gained ap- 
proximately one-fifth the difiercnce be- 
tween NEA and state association mem- 
bership as of 1946 when the Victory 
Action Program was begun; or each 
state receives a star for the 60% NEA 
membership of state association member- 
ship plus additional stars for each added 
10% — whichever of the two plans is the 
most favorable to the state. The assign- 
ment of stars is based on the Victory 
Program table given on page 79 of the 
1947 NEA Handbook. Where necessary 
an adjustment factor of 20% has been 
allowed in assigning stars to take into 
account that there are still many tempo- 


rary and substandard teachers in the 
schools. Membership in college chapters 
of Future Teachers of America has also 
been taken into consideration. 

Each of the following states made an 
NEA membership gain of 1000 or more 
during 1947-48 as shown by the figures 
given: California, 5087; Tennessee, 3884; 
West Virginia, 2916; Michigan, 2873; 
Indiana, 2847; Ohio, 2815; Texas, 2799; 
Missouri, 2661; Idaho, 2614; Arkansas, 
1902; Maryland, 1765; Alabama, 1640; 
New Jersey, 1632; Virginia, 1553; Iowa, 
1370; Pennsylvania, 1354; South Caro- 
lina, 1302; Oklahoma, 1218; Illinois, 
1124; Kansas, 1082; Massachusetts, 1026. 
The great gains come with the adoption 
of unified dues. All but two of the states 
have now adopted the Unified Dues Plan 
either in principle or outright. 

During the difficult years ahead the 
public will tend to value our efforts as 
teachers according to the standards we 
set for ourselves. Our professional asso- 
ciations have a major role to play in 
American life. We cannot afford not to 
go forward. All our dreams of a better 
day will be in vain if we do not build 
stronger the institutions that are near- 
est us. 


Try to add something to the stature of all around you. 
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NEA- STATE MEMISEIISHIF ACMIEVEMEOT 1948 


States, and other areas 

Estimated 

number 

of 

teachers 

1947-48 

Membership in National 
Education Association 

Rank 

Membership m 
Affiliated State 
Associations 

Percent 

NEA 

• Rank 

of 

Col. 

• 9 

May 

31. 

1947 

May 

31, 

1948 

Percent 

of 

teachers 

members 

1948 

of 

Col. 

5 

May 

31, 

1947 

May 

31, 

1948 

ship is 
of state 
member- 
ship 
1948 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

912,334 

386,643 

441,127 

48 


781,379 

802,773 

55 


^Alabama 

20,600 

12,351 

13,991 

68 

15 

13,967 

14,533 

96 

8 

★Arizona 

4,300 

3,178 

3,769 

88 

7 

3,766 

3,751 

100 

5 

★ ★★Arkansas 

12,700 

7,325 

9,227 

73 

13 

10,111 

10,409 

89 

13 

★ ★California 

54,386 

24,862 

29,949 

55 

23 

41,868 

46,454 

64 

22 

★ ★Colorado 

9,000 

4,298 

4,647 

52 

28 

9,234 

9,452 

49 

30 

★Connecticut . . . 

10,497 

4,198 

4,459 

42 

33 

10,156 

9,285 

48 

32 

★ ★Delaware 

1,760 

969 

981 

56 

22 

1,560 

1,595 

62 

23 

★ ★Florida 

15,800 

4,098 

5,050 

32 

42 

11,700 

12,275 

41 

39 

★ ★Georgia. ... 

23,000 

11,154 

11,894 

52 

27 

16,573 

16,492 

72 

18 

★ ★★★★Idaho 

4,492 

1,614 

4,228 

94 

5 

3,766 

4,178 

101 

4 

★ ★Illinois 

44,800 

22,755 

23,879 

53 

25 

41,500 

40,000* 

60 

26 

★ ★Indiana 

23,500 

14,457 1 

17,304 

74 

12 

24,331 

24,856 

70 

20 

★ ★Iowa 

22,600 

6,921 1 

8,291 

37 

38 

20,419 

21,325 

39 

41 

★ ★Kansas 

16,450 

10,342 

11,424 

69 

14 

16,250 

16,237 

70 

19 

★ ★Kentucky 

18,200 

10,970 

10,545 

58 

21 

17,447 

17,603 

60 

25 

★ ★Louisiana 

15,200 

4,998 

5,354 

35 

39 

10,495 

10,900 

49 

31 

★ ★Maine 

5,950 

2,636 

3,085 

52 

26 

6,097 

6,480* 

48 

34 

★ ★★★★Maryland 

10,048 

4,456 

6,221 

62 

20 

5,545 

6,458 

96 

7 

★Massachusetts 

23,980 

5,428 

6,454 

27 

48 

20,000* 

20,000* 

32 

49 

★ ★Michigan 

34,500 

7,726 

10,599 

31 

44 

29,599 

30,478 

35 

1 45 

★Minnesota 

20,000 

4,856 

5,501 

28 

47 

13,527 

15,341 

36 

44 

★Mississippi 

16,000 

3,916 

3,978 

25 

49 

9,102 

9,000 

44 

38 

★ ★Missouri 

23,400 

8,190 

10,851 

46 

31 

23,070 

23,769 

46 

37 

★ ★★★★Montana 

4,600 

3,287 

3,630 

79 

10 

3,525 

3,875 

94 

11 

Nebraska 

12,500 

3,726 

3,863 

31 

43 

11,497 

11,916 

32 

48 

★ ★★★★Nevada 

1,060 

758 

1,029 

97 

4 

788 

1,046 

98 

6 

★ ★New Hampshire 

2,925 

1,145 

1 ,228 

42 

35 

3,003 

3,084 

40 

40 

★ ★New Jersey 

26,090 

10,641 

12,273 

47 

30 

25,800 

26,270 

47 

46 

★ ★New Mexico . . 

4,626 

2,265 

2,953 

64 

18 

5,098 

5,009 

59 

27 

★N. Y. Upstate. . 

45,000 

14,552 

15,744 

35 

40 

42,976 

43,431 

36 

43 

★ ★North Carolina 

25,000 

10,970 

10,234 

41 

36 

18,501 

18,000* 

57 

28 

★ ★North Dakota . 

6,540 

2,772 

2,781 

43 

32 

5,700 

5,800 

48 

33 

★ ★Ohio 

42,000 

24,474 

27,289 

65 

16 

39,890 

41,075 

66 

21 

★ ★Oklahoma 

19,000 

4,581 

5,799 

31 

45 

16,273 

15,895 

36 

42 

★ ★★★★Oregon 

9,504 

6,735 

7,341 

77 

11 

6,650 

6,865 

107 

2 

★ ★Pennsylvania.. . 

59,000 

36,677 

38,031 

64 

17 

53,360 

52,577* 

72 

17 

Rhode Island.. . 

4,000 

274 

283 

7 

51 

3,991 

4,010 

7 

51 

★ ★South Carolina. 

15,700 

4,149 

5,451 

35 

41 

8,156 

9,030 

60 

24 

South Dakota . 

7,200 

1,279 

1,451 

20 

50 

6,949 

7,134 

20 

50 

★ ★★Tennessee 

20,350 

12,343 

16,227 

80 

9 

18,400 

19,312 

84 

14 

★T exas 

46,000 

10,898 

13,697 

30 

46 

38,858 

40,572 

34 

46 

★ ★★★Utah 

4,950 

4,757 

5,035 

102 

2 

5,215 

5,345 

94 

10 

★ ★Vermont 

2,800 

911 

1,178 

42 

34 

2,500 

2,480 

48 

35 

★ ★Virginia 

19,600 

10,584 

12,137 

62 

19 

15,121 

15,945* 

76 

16 

★ ★★★★Washington ... 

14,536 

11,624 

12,405 

85 

8 

12,279 

13,100* 

95 

9 

★ ★★★★West Virginia. . 

15,300 

10,620 

13,536 

88 

6 

13,112 

14,505 

93 

12 

★Wisconsin 

20,200 

6,770 

7,420 

37 

37 

21,625 

22,125 

34 

47 

★ ★Wyoming 

2,620 

1,057 

1,293 

49 

29 

2,182 

2,301* 

56 

29 

Other areas 










★ ★★★★Alaska 

345 

321 

397 

115 

1 

299 

275 

144 

1 

★ ★Dist. of Col 

3,489 

1,887 

1,860 

53 

24 

2,484 

2,301 

81 

15 

★ ★★★★Hawaii 

3,300 

3,127 

3,217 

97 

3 

3,101 

3,174 

101 

3 

N. Y. City 

33,936 

1,133 

921 

3 

53 

26, 400 a 

27, 150 

3 

53 

Puerto Rico . . . 

9,000 

138 

415 

5 

52 

7,563 

8,300 

5 

52 

Other poss. .... 


12 

16 







Foreign 


478 

312 












\ • 





* Estimated by officials of state education associations. “ Estimated on the basis of 80 percent of teachers, 
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RANK or STATES IN NEA MEMBERSHIP 

Percent NEA Membership Is of State Association Membership 


Membership in Affiliated 

Number of 


Percent NEA 


State Associations 


NEA Members 


Membership Is of 


May 31, 1948 


May 31, 1948 


State Membership 


1 

2 

3 

Total 

802,773 

440,799b 

55 

1. Pennsylvania . ... 

52,577* 

1. Pennsylvania 

38,031 

1 . Alaska . . 

144 

2. California . . 

46,454 

2. California. ... 

29,949 

2. Oregon . . 

107 

3. New York (Upstate) 

43,431 

3. Ohio ... 

27,289 

3. Hawaii 

101 

4. Ohio 

41,075 

4. Illinois 

23,879 

4. Idaho 

101 


40,572 


17,304 

5. Arizona 

100 

6. Illinois 

40,000* 

6. Tennessee. 

16,227 

6. Nevada 

98 

7. Michigan 

30,478 

7. New York (Upstate) 

15,744 

7. Maryland 

96 

8. New York City . . . 

27,150“ 

8. Alabama . . 

13,991 

8. Alabama 

96 

9. New Jersey 

26,270 

9. Texas . . 

13,697 

9. Washington 

95 

10. Indiana 

24,856 

10. West Virginia 

13,536 

10. Utah . 

94 

11. Missouri 

23,769 

11. Washington 

12,405 

11. Montana 

94 

12. Wisconsin 

22,125 

12. New Jersey. 

12,273 

12. West Virginia 

93 

13. Iowa. . . . 

21,325 

13. Virginia 

12,137 

13. Arkansas . 

89 

14. Massachusetts .. 

20,000* 

14. Georgia 

11,894 

14. Tennessee 

84 

15. Tennessee. . 

19,312 

15. Kansas 

11,424 

15. Dist. of Col. . . . 

81 

16. North Carolina . . . 

18,000* 

16. Missouri .. 

10,851 

16. Virginia 

76 

17. Kentucky 

17,603 

17. Michigan . . . 

10,599 

17. Pennsylvania 

72 

18. Georgia 

16,492 

18. Kentucky . . 

10,545 

18. Georgia 

72 

19. Kansas 

16,237 

19. North Carolina . . 

10,234 

19. Kansas . .. 

70 

20. Virginia 

15,945* 

20. Arkansas . . 

9,227 

20. Indiana .... 

70 

21. Oklahoma 

15,895 

21 , 1 owa 

8,291 

21. Ohio . . . 

66 

22. Minnesota .. 

15,341 

22. Wisconsin 

7,420 

22. California. 

64 

23. Alabama 

14,533 

23. Oregon 

7,341 

23. Delaware . 

62 

24. West Virginia 

14,505 

24. Massachusetts. . 

6,454 

24. South Carolina . . 

60 

25. Washington 

13,100* 

25. Maryland 

6,221 

25. Kentucky 

60 

26. Florida 

12,275 

26. Oklahoma 

5,799 

26. Illinois 

60 

27. Nebraska 

11,916 

27. Minnesota 

5,501 

27. New Mexico . . 

59 

28. Louisiana 

10,900 

28. South Carqlina 

5,461 

28. North Carolina . . 

57 

29. Arkansas 

10,409 

29. Louisiana ! 

5,364 

29. Wyoming .... 

56 

30. Colorado 

9,452 

30. Florida 

5,060 

30. Colorado 

49 

31. Connecticut. 

9,285 

31. Utah 

5,035 

31. Louisiana 

49 

32. South Carolina. 

9,030 

32. Colorado 

4,647 

32. Connecticut . ... 

48 

33. Mississippi 

9,000 

33. Connecticut .... 

4,459 

33. North Dakota . 

48 

34. Puerto Rico , . . 

8,300 

34. Idaho 

4,228 

34. Maine. . 

48 

35. South Dakota 

7,134 

35. Mississippi 

3,978 

35. Vermont. 

48 

36. Oregon 

6,865 

36. Nebraska 

3,863 

36. New Jersey .... 

47 

37. Maine 

6,480-*= 

37. Arizona 

3,769 

37. Missouri 

46 

38. Maryland 

6,458 

38. Montana 

3,630 

38. Mississippi .. . 

44 

39. North Dakota 

5,800 

39. Hawaii 

3,217 

39. Florida 

41 

40. Utah 

5,345 

40. Maine 

3,085 

40. New Hampshire . 

40 

41. New Mexico . ... 

5,009 

41. New Mexico 

2,953 

41. Iowa 

39 

42. Idaho 

4,178 

42. North Dakota 

2,781 

42. Oklahoma 

36 

43. Rhode Island 

4,010 

43. Dist. of Col 

1,860 

43. New York (Upstate). 

36 

44. Montana 

3,875 

44. South Dakota. . . . 

1,451 

44. Minnesota 

36 

45. Arizona ... 

3,751 

45. Wyoming. ..... . 

1,293 

45. Michigan 

35 

46. Hawaii . ..... 

3,174 

46. New Hampshire. .. . 

1 ,228 

46. Texas 

34 

47. New Hampshire. . 

3,084 

47. Vermont 

1 ,178 

47. Wisconsin 

34 

48. Vermont 

2,480 

48. Nevada 

1,029 

48. Nebraska 

32 

49. Wyoming 

2,301 * 

49. Delaware 

981 

49. Massachusetts . .. 

32 

60. Dist. ofCol 

2,301 

50. New York City 

921 

50. South Dakota . ... 

20 

51. Delaware 

1 ,595 

51. Puerto Rico 

415 

51. Rhode Island 

7 

62. Nevada 

1,046 

52. Alaska 

397 

52. Puerto Rico 

5 

53. Alaska 

275 

53. Rhode Island 

283 

53. New York City 

3 


* Estimated by officials of state education associations. 

» Estimated on the basis of 80 percent of teachers in 1947-48. 

b This total does not agree with the total on page 69 since it excludes other possessions and foreign. 
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NBA MEMBERSHIP -PERCENT OF GAIN 
DURING 1947-48 


States and 

Other Areas 

May 

31, 

1944 

May 

31, 

1945 

May 

31, 

1946 

Total 

271 ,847 

331,605 

340,973 


10,017 

11,780 

11,571 

Arizona . 

2,374 

2,679 

2,650 

Arkansas . . . 

2,178 

4,728 

6,095 

California . . 

20,084 

22,924 

23,524 

Colorado 

4,156 

4,350 

4,352 

Connecticut 

2,430 

2,872 

2,878 

Delaware . . . 

944 

929 

925 

Florida 

2,366 

3,271 

3,553 

Georgia. . . . 

6,735 

7,838 

9,558 

Idaho 

1 ,260 

1,716 

1,680 

Illinois 

13,542 

17,259 

18,478 

I ndiana 

12,295 

13,402 

12,911 

Iowa 

5,110 

7,351 

6,404 

Kansas 

5,935 

8,832 

9,574 

Kentucky 

5,689 

7,195 

9,018 

Louisiana ... . 

2,080 

4,138 

3,981 

Maine 

2,042 

2,358 

2,077 

Maryland 

3,148 

3,603 

3,624 

Massachusetts . 

4,391 

5,001 

4,497 

Michigan 

6,595 

8,092 

7,230 

Minnesota 

3,485 

4,893 

5,005 

Mississippi 

1,871 

3,124 

3,938 

Missouri 

6,405 

7,070 

6,787 

Montana 

882 

1 ,136 

3,190 

Nebraska 

2,573 

2,808 

3,471 

Nevada 

759 

725 

658 

New Hampshire 

617 

953 

907 

New Jersey 

8,023 

8,555 

8,771 

New Mexico . 

1,217 

1,440 

1,721 1 

New York (Upstate) 

12,462 

13,961 

13,410 

North Carolina — 

6,241 

8,992 

10,511 

North Dakota 

1,375 

2,729 

2,711 

Ohio 

21,602 

24,578 

23,835 

Oklahoma 

3,554 

4,151 

3,423 

Oregon 

4,383 

6,671 

6,715 

Pennsylvania 

26,285 

31,571 

32,787 

Rhode Island 

623 

385 

320 

South Carolina 

3,549 

4,164 

3,303 

South Dakota .... 

1,038 

1,199 

1,013 

Tennessee 

6,319 

8,253 

8,212 

Texas 

6,214 

8,516 

9,087 

Utah 

4,112 

4,411 

4,616 

Vermont 

624 

1 ,041 

907 

Virginia 

7,345 

8,802 

9,266 

Washington 

6,532 

8,775 

11,010 

West Virginia. ... 

6,229 

7,253 

7,145 

Wisconsin 

6,038 

6,756 

6,213 

Wyoming 

906 

974 

1,045 

Alaska 

251 

295 

249 

Dist. of Col 

2,050 

1,960 

1,812 

Hawaii 

2,571 

2,916 

2,923 

New York City. . .. 

2,104 

1,868 

1,023 

Puerto Rico 

111 

186 

218 

Other Possessions 

16 

27 

31 

Foreign 

110 

149 

160 


May 

May 

Gain 

Percent 

1947-48 

31. 

31, 

or 

of Gain 

Goal 

1947 

1948 

Loss 

or Loss 

386,643 

441,127 

54,484 

14 

485,070 

12,351 

13,991 

1,640 

13 

12,755 

3,178 

3,769 

591 

19 

3,325 

7,325 

9,227 

1,902 

26 

8,022 

24,862 

29,949 

5,087 

20 

29,114 

4,298 

4,647 

349 

8 

5,532 

4,198 

4,459 

261 

6 

5,688 

969 

981 

12 

1 

1 ,117 

4,098 

5,050 

952 

23 

5,999 

11 ,154 

11,894 

740 

7 

12,509 

1,614 

4,228 

2,614 

162 

2,152 

22,755 

23,879 

1,124 

5 

27,442 

14,457 

17,304 

2,847 

20 

16,926 

6,921 

8,291 

1,370 

20 

10,296 

10,342 

11 ,424 

1,082 

10 

11,819 

10,970 

10,545 

-425 

-4 

12,590 

4,998 

5,354 

356 

7 

6,373 

2,636 

3,085 

449 

17 

3,502 

4,456 

6,221 

1,765 

40 

4,729 

5,428 

7,726 

6,454 

10,599 

1,026 

2,873 

19 

37 

9,071 

13,195 

4,856 

5,501 

645 

13 

7,024 

3,916 

3,978 

62 

2 

5,213 

8,190 

10,851 

2,661 

32 

11,910 

3,287 

3,630 

343 

10 

3,347 

3,726 

3,863 

137 

4 

5,669 

758 

1,029 

271 

36 

766 

1,145 

1 ,228 

83 

7 

1,610 

10,641 

12,273 

1,632 

15 

14,431 

2,265 

14,552 

2,953 

15,744 

688 

1,192 

30 

8 

2,974 

21,849 

10,970 

10,234 

-736 

-7 

12,853 

2,772 

2,781 

9 

* 

3,504 

24,474 

27,289 

2,815 

12 

28,328 

4,581 

5,799 

1,218 

27 

7,504 

6,735 

7,341 

606 

9 

6,650 

36,677 

38,031 

1,354 

4 

40,848 

274 

283 

9 

3 

1,204 

4,149 

5,451 

1,302 

31 

5,151 

1,279 

1,451 

172 

13 

2,697 

12,343 

16,227 

3,884 

31 

13,858 

10,898 

13,697 

2,799 

26 

17,888 

4,757 

5,035 

278 

6 

4,872 

911 

1,178 

267 

29 

1,309 

10,584 

12,137 

1,553 

15 

11,719 

11,624 

12,405 

781 

7 

11,788 

10,620 

13,536 

2,916 

27 

11,243 

6,770 

7,420 

650 

10 

10,484 

1,057 

1 ,293 

236 

22 

1,339 

321 

397 

76 

24 

299 

1,887 

1,860 

-27 

_1 

2,037 

3,127 

3,217 

90 

3 

3,101 

1,133 

921 

-212 

„19 

7,450 

i 138 

415 

277 

201 

1,995 

12 

16 

4 

33 


478 

312 

-166 

-35 
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* Increase of less than K of 1 percent. 

1948-49 


Victory Action Program 

¥ICT#KY PKOGKAM MEMBEBSHIP C#AtS 

[See table on opposite page] 


The table on the next page shows for 
each state association the difference be- 
tween state association membership and 
NEA membership on May 31, 1948 
[column 5]. It shows the distance each 
state would have to go to complete uni- 
fication of state and national membership 
by 1951, if state association membership 
remained at the 1948 level. It divides this 
distance by three to show the gain which 
must be made for each of the three re- 
maining years of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram if the state is to achieve unified 
membership by 1951. Nine states, Alaska, 
and Hawaii have already achieved their 
new 1951 Victory Action Program mem- 
bership goals. A dozen others will doubt- 
less achieve their goals in less than three 
years. 

This table shows that on May 31, 1948, 
the state [and New York City] associ- 
ations affiliated with the NEA had a 
combined membership of 802,773 and 
the national association a membership of 
440,799 [not counting certain outlying 
areas]. To achieve unification by 1951 
will require a gain of 362,683, an aver- 
age gain of 120,912 each year. 

These states have made membership 
gains of 2000 or more during the first 
two years of the Program: Tennessee, 
8015; California, 6425; West Virginia, 
6391; Illinois, 5401; Pennsylvania, 5244; 
Texas, 4610; Indiana, 4393; Missouri, 
4064; New Jersey, 3502; Ohio, 3454; 
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Michigan, 3369; Arkansas, 3132; Vir- 
ginia, 2871; Maryland, 2597; Idaho, 2548; 
Alabama, 2420; Oklahoma, 2376; Geor- 
gia, 2336; New York, 2232; South Caro- 
lina, 2148. 

All but two states have adopted the 
Victory Program in principle or outright. 
Leaders are working toward full achieve- 
ment. The big gains come when the 
Unified Dues Plan has been approved. 

The Victory Action Program pre- 
sents a difficult challenge to the teachers 
of America, but the difficulties of achiev- 
ing this program are as nothing when 
compared with the difficulties we shall 
face if our united profession does not 
make itself strong in preparation for the 
uncertain years which lie ahead. 

Experience has shown that the Victory 
Program goals can be achieved when 
leaders of the state and local associations 
appreciate its importance and determine 
to go forward on a united basis. 

Have for each state, city, town, county, 
or local association a quota in keeping 
with the Victory Program. 

Have some individual or committee 
responsible for seeing that the established 
goal is achieved. 

Complete enrolment as early in the 
year as possible and allow time for fol- 
lowup if needed. 

See that money collected for dues is 
sent on prompdy to the state and national 
associations. 
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OFR VICTORY PROGRAM MEMRERSHIP GOALS 

Based on ultimate goal of unified local, state, and national dues. Explanation on preceding page. 


States and 

Other Areas 

Esti- 

mated 

Number 

of 

Teach- 

ers 

1947-48 

Member- 
ship in 
Affiliated 
State 
Associa- 
tions 
May 31, 
1948 

NEA 

Member- 

ship 

May 31 . 
1948 

Increase 

Needed 

for 

Unifica- 

tion 

H 

of 

Column 

5 

Figure 

for 

1948-49 
(Col. 4-1- 
Col. 6) 

Figure 

for 

1949-50 
(Col. 7 + 
Col. 6) 

Figure 

for 

1950-51 
(Same as 
Col 3) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total . 

912,334 

802,773 

440 , 799b 

362,683 

120,912 

561 ,002 

681,914 

802,773 

Ala. . . . . 

20,600 

14,533 

13,991 

542 

181 

14,172 

14,353 

14,533 

Ariz. 

4,300 

3,751 

3,769 

None 


3,751 

3,751 

3,751 

Ark. 

12,700 

10,409 

9,227 

1,182 

394 

9,621 

10,015 

10,409 

Calif. . 

54,386 

46,454 

29,949 

16,505 

5,502 

35,451 

40,953 

46,454 

Colo. 

9,000 

9,452 

4,647 

4,805 

1,602 

6,249 

7,851 

9,452 

Conn. 

10,497 

9,285 

4,459 

4,826 

1 ,609 

6,068 

7,677 

9,285 

Del. 

1,760 

1,595 

981 

614 

205 

1,186 

1,391 

1,595 

Fla. 

15,800 

12,275 

5,050 

7,225 

2,409 

7,459 

9,868 

12,275 

Ga... . 

23,000 

16,492 

11,894 

4,598 

1,533 

13,427 

14,960 

16,492 

Idaho. 

4,492 

4,178 

4,228 

None 


4,178 

4,178 

4,178 

III. . . 

44,800 

40 , 000 * 

23,879 

16,121 

5,374 

29,253 

34,627 

40,000 

Ind. 

23,500 

24,856 

17,304 

7,552 

2,518 

19,822 

22,340 

24,856 

Iowa. . 

22,600 

21 ,325 

8,291 

13,034 

4,345 

12,636 

16,981 

21,325 

Kans. 

16,450 

16,237 

11,424 

4,813 

1,605 

13,029 

14,634 

16,237 

Ky. 

18,200 

17,603 

10,545 

7,058 

2,353 

12,898 

15,251 

17,603 

La. . . 

15,200 

10,900 

5,354 

5,546 

1 ,849 

7,203 

9,052 

10,900 

Maine 

5,950 

6 , 480 * 

3,085 

3,395 

1,132 

4,217 

5,349 

6,480 

Md. 

10,048 

6,458 

6,221 

237 

79 

6,300 

6,379 

6,458 

Mass. 

23,980 

20 , 000 * 

6,454 

13,546 

4,516 

10,970 

15,486 

20,000 

Mich. . 

34,500 

30,478 

10,599 

19,879 

6,627 

17,226 

23,853 

30,478 

Minn. . 

20,000 

15,341 

5,501 

9,840 

3,280 

8,781 

12,061 

15,341 

Miss. 

16,000 

9,000 

3,978 

5,022 

1 ,674 

5,652 

7,326 

9,000 

Mo. . .. 

23,400 

23,769 

10,851 

12,918 

4,306 

15,157 

19,463 

23,769 

Mont. 

4,600 

3,875 

3,630 

245 

82 

3,712 

3,794 

3,875 

Nebr. . . 

12,500 

1 11,916 

3,863 

8,053 

2,685 

6,548 

9,233 

11,916 

Nev. . . 

1,080 

I 1 ,046 

1,029 

17 

6 

1,035 

1,041 

1,046 

N. H. . 

2,925 

' 3,084 

1 ,228 

1,856 

619 

1,847 

2,466 

3,084 

N.J.. , . 

26,090 

26,270 

12,273 

13,997 

4,666 

16,939 

21,605 

26,270 

N. Mex. 

4,626 

5,009 

2,953 

2,056 

686 

3,639 

4,325 

5,009 

Upstate N. Y. 

45,000 

43,431 

15,744 

27,687 

9,229 

24,973 

34,202 

43,431 

N. C. 

25,000 

18 , 000 * 

10,234 

7,766 

2,589 

12,823 

15,412 

18,000 

N. Dak.. . . 

6,540 

5,800 

2,781 

3,019 

1 ,007 

3,788 

4,795 

5,800 

Ohio 

42,000 

41 ,075 

27,289 

13,786 

4,596 

31 ,885 

36,481 

41 ,075 

Okla. .. 

19,000 

15,895 

5,799 

10,096 

3,366 

9,165 

12,531 

15,895 

Oreg 

9,504 

6,865 

7,341 

None 


6,865 

6,865 

6,865 

Pa. . 

59,000 

52 , 577 * 

38,031 

14,546 

4^849 ‘ 

42,880 

47,729 

52,577 

R. 1 

4,000 

4,010 

283 

3,727 

1,243 

1 ,526 

2,769 

4,010 

S. C 

15,700 

9,030 

5,451 

3,579 

1,193 

6,644 

7,837 

9,030 

S. Dak 

7,200 

7,134 

1,451 

5,683 

1,895 

3,346 

5,241 

7,134 

Tenn. . 

20,350 

19,312 

16,227 

3,085 

1,029 

17,256 

18,285 

19,312 

Texas 

46,000 

40,572 

13,697 

26,875 

8,959 

22,656 

31,615 

40,572 

Utah 

4,950 

5,345 

5,035 

310 

104 

5,139 

5,243 

5,345 

Vt 

2,800 

2,480 

1 ,178 

1,302 

434 

1,612 

2,046 

2,480 

Va 

19,600 

15 , 945 * 

12,137 

3,808 

1,270 

13,407 

14,677 

15,945 

Wash. .. . 

14,536 

13 , 100 * 

12,405 

695 

232 

12,637 

12,869 

13,100 

W. Va 

15,300 

14,505 

13,536 

969 

323 

13,859 

14,182 

14,505 

Wis 

20,200 

22,125 

7,420 

14,705 

4,902 

12,322 

17,224 

22,125 

Wyo 

2,620 

2 , 301 * 

1,293 

1,008 

336 

1,629 

1,965 

2,301 

Alaska 

345 

275 

397 

None 


275 

275 

275 

D. C 

3,489 

2,301 

1,860 

441 

”” l47 ‘ 

2,007 

2,154 

i 2,301 

Hawaii 

3,300 

3,174 

3,217 

None 


3,174 

3,174 

! 3,174 

N. Y. City 

33,936 

27 , 150 ^ 

921 

26,229 

8^743 

9,664 

18,407 

; 27,150 

P. Rico 

9,000 

8,300 

415 

7,885 

2,629 

3,044 

5,673 

! 8,300 


* Estimated by ofiBcials of state education associations. 

» Estimated on the basis of 80 percent of teachers 1947-48. 

b This total dpes p<?t aip;ree with the total on page 69 since it excludes other possessious and foreign. 
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XEA MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY-MAY 31, 1948 


STATE 

NEA 

NEA Life 

100% 

100% 

100% 

FTA 

FTA 

Affl. 


Members 

Members 

Counties 

Cities 

Schools 

Chapters 

Members 

Locals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Totals 

441,127 

6,294 

547 

2,043 

17,651 

217 

9,154 

2,358 

Alabama 

13,991 

69 

57 

36 

1,501 

5 

223 

39 

Arizona 

3,769 

75 

0 

16 

139 

2 

32 

20 

Arkansas 

9,227 

57 

41 

266 

679 

1 

22 

66 

California 

29,949 

596 

0 

29 

506 

5 

115 

117 

Colorado 

4,647 

102 

0 

31 

181 

4 

265 

20 

Connecticut 

4,459 

113 

0 

5 

63 

1 

58 

53 

Delaware 

981 

20 

2 

5 

39 

0 

0 

4 

Florida 

5,050 

85 

2 

1 

199 

4 

242 

29 

Georgia 

11 ,894 

55 

64 

37 

440 

7 

183 

67 

Idaho 

4,228 

31 

6 

66 

147 

3 

103 

13 

Illinois 

23,879 

390 

10 

118 

667 

7 

259 

93 

Indiana 

17,304 

240 

14 

91 

1,005 

7 

419 

76 

Iowa 

8,291 

103 

3 

34 

194 

8 

198 

32 

Kansas 

11 ,424 

98 

21 

169 

860 

7 

212 

64 

Kentucky 

10,545 

63 

54 

74 

934 

8 

195 

65 

Louisiana 

5,354 

68 

14 

2 

197 

2 

42 

16 

Maine 

3,085 

57 

7 

10 

163 

4 

184 

30 

Maryland 

6,221 

122 

13 

0 

345 

4 

136 

16 

Massachusetts. . . . 

6,454 

133 

1 

9 

200 

2 

80 

107 

Michigan 

10,599 

190 

0 

25 

131 

1 

41 

89 

Minnesota 

5,501 

85 

0 

24 

74 

2 

112 

50 

Mississippi 

3,978 

31 

4 

59 

231 

8 

304 

7 

Missouri 

10,851 

122 

5 

56 

406 

11 

422 

41 

Montana 

3,630 

51 

2 

118 

188 

2 

48 

18 

Nebraska 

3,863 

98 

0 

31 

139 

2 

38 

31 

Nevada 

1 ,029 

7 

1 

9 

40 

0 

0 

2 

New Hampshire ... 

1 ,228 

15 

0 

1 

40 

1 

53 

13 

New Jersey 

12,273 

203 

0 

25 

292 

8 

578 

90 

New Mexico 

2,953 

51 

5 

31 

104 

1 

74 

25 

New York 

16,665 

365 

1 

11 

180 

4 

126 

123 

North Carolina , , 

10,234 

77 

2 

31 

206 

1 ? 

370 

72 

North Dakota. . . . 

2,781 

47 

1 

74 

143 

3 

! 120 

7 

Ohio 

27,289 

481 

12 

168 

1,117 

9 

529 

115 

Oklahoma 

5,799 

79 

0 

23 

134 

7 

242 

23 

Oregon 

7,341 

89 

1 

16 

201 

2 

77 

11 

Pennsylvania 

38,031 

437 

24 

95 

1,484 

13 

896 

171 

Rhode Island 

283 

14 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

4 

South Carolina. .. 

5,451 

' 42 

1 

45 

I 333 

1 

35 

29 

South Dakota . . 

1,451 

37 

2 

15 

122 

2 

30 

27 

Tennessee 

16,227 

59 

59 

29 

1,940 

8 

377 

66 

Texas 

13,697 

338 

1 

24 

317 

13 

543 

72 

Utah 

5,035 

48 

31 

5 

347 

2 

80 

40 

Vermont 

1,178 

37 

0 

10 

77 

0 

0 

10 

Virginia 

12,137 

114 

52 

14 

956 

7 

223 

78 

Washington 

12,405 

216 

8 

48 

250 

3 

109 

74 

West Virginia 

13,536 

83 

25 

0 

172 

10 

340 

62 

Wisconsin 

7,420 

112 

2 

26 

186 

2 

79 

50 

Wyoming 

1,293 

24 

0 

14 

57 

1 

134 

13 

Alaska 

397 

18 

0 

16 

29 

0 

0 

2 

Dist. of Col 

1,860 

123 

0 

0 

34 

4 

142 

8 

Hawaii 

3,217 

82 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

7 

Puerto Rico.. 

415 

17 




1 

64 

1 

Other Possessions. . 

16 

3 







Foreign ..... 

312 

22 
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WAMT II 


AfEA Afiiliated Ass€P€^£at£mms 


The local association is the cradle of democracy in pro- 
fessional organization. It is close to the people and to 
the conditions which concern the schools. It is the train- 
ing ground of leadership, a laboratory for cooperative 
projects. State and national associations gain in strength 
as professional attitudes and loyalties are built up thru 
the activities of local associations. Local, state, and na- 
tional go forward together. — ^willard e. givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary f National Education Association. 


1948-49 
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Beatitudes of a Leader 


BLESSED is the leader who has not sought the high 
places^ but who has been drafted into service because of 
his ability and willingness to serve. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows where he is going, 
why he is going, and how to get there. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows no discourage- 
ment, who presents no alibi. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows how to lead with- 
out being dictatorial; true leaders are humble. 

BLESSED is the leader who seeks for the best for those 
he serves. 

BLESSED is the leader who leads for the good of the 
most concerned, and not for the personal gratification of 
his own ideas. 

BLESSED is the leader who develops leaders while 
leading. 

BLESSED is the leader who marches with the group, 
interprets correctly the signs on the pathway that leads to 
success. 

BLESSED is the leader who has his head in the clouds 
but his feet on the ground. 

BLESSED is the leader who considers leadership an 
opportunity for service. — ^author unknown. 
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Affiliated Local Associations 


TME IDEAIj Local Education Association 


As FAR BACK as the 1790’s, teachers were 
organizing locally. The Society of Asso- 
ciated Teachers of New York City and 
the Associated Instructors of Youth in the 
Town of Boston and Its Vicinity were 
two of the earliest teachers associations. 

Patterns of Organization — The NEA is 
eager that every teacher shall actively 
work in an organization of his choice. 
Since conditions vary widely in the 
United States there is no prescribed pat- 
tern of local organization required for 
af&liation with the NEA. It is for the 
teachers of state and local communities to 
decide the type or types of organization 
which will best meet local needs. Some 
communities prefer an all-inclusive or- 
ganization; others prefer a department 
of classroom teachers, principals, etc., 
within the all-inclusive organization; still 
others prefer a separate classroom teachers 
organization. 


The Ideal Local Association: 

[1] Has a dynamic program for serv- 
ing its members and the community. 

[2] Has a written constitution. 

[3] Meets regularly [at least four 
times a year]. 

[4] Has dues unified with state and 
national associations and provides a pro- 
gram of action. 

[5] Collects unified dues for local, 
state, and national associations. 

[6] Plans its programs carefully to 
interest the majority of the group. 

[7] Keeps accurate records regarding 
all business of the association. 

[8] Maintains continuous affiliation 
with the state association [if the state 
so provides] and with the NEA. 

[9] Makes provisions for expenses 
of delegates to attend state and national 
conventions. 

[10] Carries on all letterheads and 


JkdiWB^uptedgememt 

Much of this section is taken from materials prepared for locals by state 
education associations and manuals of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. We have drawn heavily on manuals prepared in Illinois, Virginia, 
Michigan, West Virginia, Nebraska, South Carolina, and other states. Some 
materials have been picked up almost verbatim. In other cases copy has been 
adapted for general use in all the states from its original form for a particular 
state. In still other cases ideas have been taken from a wide variety of materials. 

It is dijEcult in many cases to trace original authorship or give direct acknowl- 
edgement to one manual because of the fact that the same or similar materials 
are frequently found in a number of different manuals. 
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publications a statement clearly indicat- 
ing the status o£ its afiiliation with the 
state and national associations. 

[11] Answers official mail from state 
and national associations promptly. 

[12] Issues a local publication if fi- 
nances permit. 

[13] Maintains active committees for 
the following purposes: 

[a] To formulate and carry out a 
progressive program for improvement 
of local educational services. 

[b] To provide a forum for discus- 
sion of educational and professional 
organization problems of the state and 
nation. 

[c] To develop good fellowship by 
providing social and recreational ac- 
tivities for its members. 

[d] To carry on an effective public- 
relations program. 

[e] To work with lay organizations 
in community activities. 

[f] To arrange meetings at which 
candidates for public office may dis- 
cuss their platforms. 

[g] To cooperate with the state as- 
sociation on legislation affecting the 
schools such as school support, tenure, 
retirement, minimum-salary schedules. 

[h] To cooperate with the NBA on 
national legislation affecting education. 

[i] To care for the welfare of mem- 
bers thru such activities as: 

Certification 

Consumers cooperatives 

Contractual relationships 

Credit unions 


Group insurance 

Hospitalization 

Loan and relief funds 

Retirement 

Sabbatical leave 

Salary schedules 

School budgets and finance 

Sick leave 

Teacher load 

Teacher rating 

Tenure 

The work of our state and national 
associations often seems far removed 
from the average teacher. He may live 
and retire without ever taking an active 
part in these organizations. He may pay 
dues and attend meetings, but he may 
never raise his voice to utter a conviction; 
he may never lift his finger to further a 
project. In the local association, however, 
working among friends over problems 
of vital personal concern, he will have a 
feeling of belonging; he will be aware 
of an urge to take part. If he works, his 
interests will grow; he will become a 
better teacher; his community will be a 
better community; his profession will 
become a better profession. The state 
and national associations will seem less 
remote and increased interest and par- 
ticipation will come as a byproduct of 
local work well performed. 

With active participation in local asso- 
ciation problems will come a keener 
interest and intelligent support in state 
and national organization affairs, and the 
NBA will have a new meaning and in- 
fluence to thousands of teachers. 
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A Plan far ©MGAMIZING a Lacal 


The actual organization of the local 
association should be planned and carried 
out within each community by its own 
members. It is essential that one person 
or one group of interested persons take 
the initiative in working out the prelim- 
inary plans for organization. The follow- 
ing outline of general procedure is sug- 
gested as an aid in planning the details: 

Preliminary Steps 

Call an informal conference of those 
teachers who are particularly interested, 

[1] Discuss reasons for organizing. 

[2] Decide upon two or three objec- 
tives toward which to work. 

[3] Decide which type of local asso- 
ciation will best fill the needs of the com- 
munity and ascertain the educational 
aims and needs of the local group. 

[4] Select a temporary chairman and 
a temporary secretary to serve until a 
permanent organization is effected. 

[5] Appoint a committee to prepare a 
brief report. Set forth the main purposes 
for organizing. Show the proposed objec- 
tives which may be accomplished more 
easily thru united effort than thru indi- 
viduals working separately, and draw up 
a plan of organization. 

[6] Oudine ways and means of in- 
forming the profession and the lay public 
about the proposed association, [a] All 
teachers and administrators should be in- 
formed about the proposal and be given 
the opportunity to see the need for organ- 
ization and the benefits to be derived from 


it. [b] Some suggested means of spread- 
ing information are: Small informal 
group meetings; attractive letters and 
bulletins; telephone calls; personal con- 
tacts. [c] The entire community should 
be acquainted with the desirability and 
the organization plans of the proposed 
association. Use should be made of: 
press; radio; bulletins; personal contacts. 

[7] Set a date for a general mass 
meeting: [a] This may be a dinner meet- 
ing, including other entertainment, if the 
group so desires, [b] Good speakers, 
local and statewide, should be secured 
to talk on such topics as: the need for 
local organization; the values of organ- 
izing to the local educators, as well as 
to education in general; values of affil- 
iation with state and national associa- 
tion; a comparative study of education 
with the other professions. 

Hold a preliminary general mass meeting. 

[1] The temporary chairman, as 
leader, should open the meeting and tell 
of the steps taken up to that point. 

[2] The report of the committee on 
the purposes of organizing should be 
given. 

[3] Present speakers on topics listed 
under 7b above. 

[4] Allow time for general discussion. 

[5] Begin informal organization pro- 
cedure: [a] Present the plan for organ- 
ization [as drawn up by the above com- 
mittee.] [b] Call for a motion to organ- 
ize. [c] Appoint a constitution commit- 
tee of three or five members, with one 
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designated as chairman, [d] Appoint a 
nominating committee to prepare a list 
of officers, [e] Set the time for the formal 
organization meeting. 

[6] The constitution committee 
should be called together by its chair- 
man to draw up a constitution for the 
association. It will be well to study the 
constitutions of other local associations 
and glean from them points that might 
well be included. [See suggested consti- 
tution on page 100.] 

[7] The nominating committee should 
study carefully the duties and responsi- 
bility of officers before drawing up their 
tentative slate of officers. [See section on 
officers and their duties, pages 84-86.] 

[8] While the constitution is being 
prepared, the temporary chairman should 
not allow the interest of the teachers to 
lag, but should keep them informed of 
the progress of the organization. 

The Formal Organization Meeting 

The temporary chairman presides. 

The minutes of the preliminary mass 
meeting will be read by the temporary 
secretary. 

The constitution committee reports. 

[1] The chairman of the constitution 
committee will report on the work done 
by the committee. 

[2] He will then read the proposed 
constitution and bylaws, concluding with 
a formal motion for its adoption. [The 


vote, however, is not taken until after the 
constitution is reread article by article 
and agreed upon.] 

The constitution is adopted. 

[1] The temporary secretary rereads 
each article of the constitution and by- 
laws, allowing time for desired changes 
to be discussed and voted upon. 

[2] After the constitution and bylaws 
are agreed upon, the vote is taken on the 
constitution committee chairman’s orig- 
inal motion to adopt the constitution. 

The officers are elected. 

[1] The chairman of the nominating 
committee submits the slate of officers. 

[2] Additional nominations are re- 
ceived from the floor. 

[3] The officers are elected in the 
manner indicated in the constitution. 

[4] The permanent officers replace the 
temporary ones. 

[5] The president appoints the stand- 
ing committees as indicated in the con- 
stitution. If he so desires, the president 
may hold his appointments until later. 

The meeting is opened for discussion. 

[1] Proposals may be presented for a 
program of action for the program com- 
mittee. 

[2] Program emphasis for the year 
should be decided. 

Adjournment. 


A gift for leadership is an obligation to lead. 
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FUKIPOSES tli.e Assttciatitm 


[1] To FURNISH the teachers a work- 
shop in which to make plans and devise 
methods o£ implementing their responsi- 
bilities to improve the educational serv- 
ices to the child and to adults. 

[2] To give teachers an organization 
in which to study their own problems. 

[3] To give teachers a chance to con- 
tribute the benefits of their experience 
and training to one another. 

[4] To foster common aims and a 
spirit of fellowship among teachers. 

[5] To provide means by which all 
members of the profession in the local 
community may help to form the poli- 
cies that govern their school systems. 

[6] To provide opportunities for self- 
development and the exercise of initia- 
tive and leadership. 

[7] To build solidarity among the 
members of the profession. 

[8] To improve the professional, eco- 


nomic, social, and civic status of the 
teacher. 

[9] To improve classroom procedures 
and afford a means for official expression 
of classroom teacher opinions. 

[10] To secure the best thinking for 
the solution of educational problems. 

[11] To promote cooperation in bene- 
ficial community activities. 

[12] To devise programs to arouse 
community interest and support of edu- 
cational problems. 

[13] To stimulate professional enthu- 
siasm, professional initiative, and pro- 
fessional spirit. 

[14] To improve the professional, 
economic, social and civic prestige and 
influence of teachers. 

[15] To provide a local action body in 
support of state and national programs. 

[See also the statement of purposes in 
the suggested constitution on page 100.] 


The local unit provides a means thru which teachers may meet to pro- 
mote their common aims, exert influence on school problems, cooperate 
in community enterprises, maintain and improve professional ethics 
and standards, and increase the prestige of the profession in their com- 
munity. 

Locals are relatively new organizations when compared to the state 
and national associations , but they are in closer touch with the individual 
teachers and unless they constitute a vital part of our national and state 
associations little progress will be made. — From manual for local units 
of the W ashington Education Association 
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FINANCING ihe Local Association 


Each local organization should de- 
fine its needs, plan its program to fit 
these needs, then set its dues at whatever 
level will pay for that program of essen- 
tial services. The greater the services, 
the larger the dues can and should be. 

In view of the differences in economic 
conditions in different communities and 
because various organizations have 
reached different stages of organizational 
development it is impossible to recom- 
mend any specific amount of dues as 
necessary, or desirable, to carry out an 
adequate program in all local associa- 
tions. Practices reported show a range in 
local annual dues from a dollar or less to 
$10 or more. In most of the local associa- 
tions thruout the country some increase 
in dues will be a prerequisite to the en- 
larged and vitalized programs of action 
which should be undertaken. Where new 
organizations are established, set the dues 
high enough in the first place to make a 
respectable program of activities possible. 

The administration and the teachers 
have joint responsibility for working out 
a satisfactory collection plan. There is 
general agreement that dues should be 


collected in the fall, possibly in install- 
ments if the burden seems too great for 
payment in one month. Collection of 
dues by building representatives met 
with general approval in this group. 

Most of our professional organizations 
are seriously underfinanced. This applies 
to most state and local associations as 
well as to the National Education Associ- 
ation and to departmental groups. We 
should look forward ultimately to an 
expenditure of at least one percent of 
the teachers’ annual income for the im- 
provement of the profession and of 
education. 

Dues should be arranged so that the 
teacher will pay one fee for all profes- 
sional organizations to the local associa- 
tion which will send on to the state and 
national associations the part which 
belongs to them. This plan is found 
effective by a number of other national 
organizations. 

As a first step for locals which now 
have low dues, set up a reasonable fee 
to include the NEA and state association 
fees and whatever is needed in addition 
for the local. 


I HOLD every man a debtor to his profession; from the which as men of 
course do s€e\ to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament 
thereunto . — francis bacon. 
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SmiCTlON ®f OFFICEMS 


The strength of a local association is 
directly correlated with the effectiveness 
of its officers and leaders. The selection 
and training of officers, therefore, are the 
keys to the success of the local association 
program. 

The first duty of an officer is to serve 
the interests of the profession thru the 
association. 

Since the oflScers of most local associ- 
ations, with perhaps the exception of the 
treasurer, serve on a nonremunerative 
basis, it is essential that they be indi- 
viduals who are suflSciendy self-sacrific- 
ing to give the necessary time, thought, 
and study to their duties. 

The selection as president of a person 
who has previously served as vicepresi- 
dent, as secretary, or in some other gen- 
eral office is recommended. Two-year 
terms for of&cers are proving to be helpful 
in an increasing number of local associa- 
tions. Some associations have established 
by constitutional provision or by tradi- 
tion the policy of elevating the vice- 
president to the presidency, thus assuring 
the association of an experienced chief 
oflScer and removing at least by one year 
from his accession to the post any conflict 
within the association over his election. 
Such a policy makes necessary great 
care in the selection of the vicepresident. 

The nomination and election of oflScers 
should involve the widest and most dem- 
ocratic participation possible of associa- 
tion members. The securing of nomina- 
tions from many sources is valuable, with 


a primary balloting system to reduce the 
number of final candidates to two for 
each post. Secret balloting open to every 
member thruout the entire association is 
necessary. 

It is a major responsibility of the state 
association to provide a systematic pro- 
gram for training of local association of- 
ficers. Several state associations now have 
extensive leadership training programs 
which include: Statewide series of re- 
gional conferences bringing together all 
local association presidents; local associa- 
tion plan books and manuals; assistance 
by field committees and staffs of the state 
association. 

Expenses incurred by local oflScers and 
leaders in attending such training confer- 
ences should be defrayed either by the 
state association or by the local branch or 
by the two in cooperation. 

The training of local oflScers should 
include careful preparation to deal with 
schoolboards, with legislative bodies and 
with lay organizations, as well as with 
the internal affairs of the association. 

It is suggested that oflScers of local as- 
sociations be elected in April or May. 
The new oflScers can then become thoroly 
familiar with their duties so as to be 
ready to begin their activities with the 
opening of school. The name, position, 
and address of each of the new oflScers 
should be sent prompdy to the head- 
quarters offices of the state and national 
associations so that summer correspond- 
ence will reach them. 
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©FFICEKS and Tlieir HIJTIES 


Duties of the president: The presi- 
dent is the captain and he must look 
ahead. He cannot and should not try to 
do all of the work. He is a coordinator 
and a leader, however, for all of the ac- 
tivities of the association. Here are some 
of his responsibilities: 

[1] To prepare for his office; to learn 
about the policies and procedures, con- 
stitution and bylaws of local, state, and 
national associations. 

[2] To lead in building an improved 
long-time program for the locals. 

[3] To appoint, instruct, and guide 
committees. 

[4] To lead in maintaining liaison 
with county and city superintendents and 
with the general public. 

[5] To exercise general supervision 
over the budget. 

[6] To keep in close touch during the 
year with state and national education 
associations. 

[7] To be chiefly responsible for get- 
ting cooperation all along the line within 
the local association. 

[8] To arrange for delegates repre- 
senting the local education association in 
state and national meetings to be chosen 
according to due process; to see that these 
delegates are prepared to speak for the 
local membership. 

[9] To create an optimum opportu- 
nity for the training of future leaders. 

[10] To make or supervise reports to 
state and national associations. 


[11] To take the lead in the enrol- 
ment of members in professional organ- 
izations. 

[12] To lead in appraising the work 
of the association from time to time dur- 
ing the year. 

[13] To preside over meetings. 

Duties of the vicepresidents » Two heads 
are better than one. A vicepresident is 
more than just a “stand in” for the presi- 
dent or a spare tire in case the president 
leaves. Here are some of his responsibil- 
ities: 

[1] To become acquainted with the 
president; to find out what he or she has 
in mind for the year; and to get behind 
the program. 

[2] To pick up ideas from members 
who might be too timid to stand up in a 
meeting and offer their suggestions; to 
encourage members to “talk up” but if 
they hesitate, to present the idea, giving 
credit to the originating member. 

[3] To be host or hostess of the meet- 
ings; to check on room arrangements, 
proper lighting, ventilation, etc.; to be 
at the door to greet newcomers and to 
see that new teachers get acquainted. 

[4] To pick up the “gripes” which 
people carry with them and need to get 
out of their systems; to lend a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

[5] To know what is going on in edu- 
cation; to acquaint himself with the in- 
formation in the materials sent to the 
president. 
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Frequendy the vicepresident becomes 
the next president. He should think of 
his office as a training ground for the 
more important job which may be his 
next year. 

To the president about vicepresidents: 
Keep your vicepresident informed of your 
plans. Ask his counsel. Encourage his 
suggestions. Keep him busy. Play him up 
a little before the local group. This offi- 
cer is important. 

Some local groups make the vicepresi- 
dent the adviser of the membership com- 
mittee. This relieves the president some- 
what and places the responsibility for 
leadership on one of the elected officers. 
Vicepresidents are asked to read the 

PAGES DEVOTED TO PRESIDENTS. 

Duties of the secretary: The indispen- 
sable, but often unappreciated officer — 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost, for 
want of a shoe a . . .”! For want of a 
good secretary, an association may be 
lost. Being a secretary for a local associa- 
tion is not a “cinch.” In fact, it is a tough 
job. 

What are the qualifications of a good 
association secretary? 

We usually think first of neatness, legi- 
bility of handwriting, accuracy, prompt- 
ness, etc. These are valuable qualities 
but not the most important. 

The secretary's most important job is 
interpreting what goes on. Obviously, not 
everything that is said at a meeting is of 
value. Getting at the heart of a discussion 
calls for alertness and good reporting. 
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The secretary frequently is called upon 
to clarify what was discussed or accom- 
plished at a previous meeting. Failure to 
record clearly the proceedings of the pre- 
vious meeting leaves the officers and 
members in a state of confusion. 

The secretary's record Is the source of 
all official statements of definite action, 
motions, directives, and assignments. 
Again the ability to state clearly the in- 
tent of members is an essential for the 
association secretary. Accurate minutes 
often become the umpire in debates con- 
cerning what was agreed upon. 

The “follow thru” is the difference be- 
tween a good player and a dub. It is the 
secretary who must remember the things 
to be done which are agreed upon at a 
meeting. The president may rely upon 
the secretary to remind him of things he 
is to do. Committee chairmen may need 
to be notified of their assignments. This 
is the secretary's job. Here are some 
specific suggestions: 

[1] To have some kind of permanent 
notebook in which to keep minutes of 
all regular and called meetings of the 
association and meetings of the govern- 
ing board. 

[2] To keep a systematic method of 
filing [a] letters received, [b] copies of 
letters sent, [c] records of the associa- 
tion: community reports, treasurer's re- 
ports, membership roster, true copy of 
the constitution and bylaws, a list of 
all committees and their personnel, 

[3] To have a responsible substitute 
properly equipped in the absence of the 
secretary. 
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[4] To notify officers, committees, and 
delegates of appointment. 

[5] To supply committees with all 
papers referred to them. 

[6] To send out notices of regular and 
special meetings of the association. 

[7] To carry on the correspondence of 
the association. 

[8] To prepare in advance the order 
of business of each meeting, subject to 
the approval of the president. 

[9] To take his place alongside the 
president or chairman at all meetings. 

[10] To preside over meetings in the 
absence of the president and vicepresi- 
dent, and continue to so serve until those 
present have nam^d a chairman firo tern, 

[11] To practice reading aloud any 
minutes or letters which he anticipates 
may cause him difficulty. 

[12] To certify with the local presi- 
dent to the district, state, and national 
associations, the names of all persons 
chosen to serve as delegates from the local 
association to the annual meetings. 

Duties of the treasurer: The duties of 
the treasurer have in the past varied in 
the several local associations of the state. 
It is suggested that either a more uni- 
form program of duties for the office of 
treasurer be evolved, or the office of treas- 
urer be combined with that of secre- 
tary. 

The duties of the treasurer usually in- 
clude the following: 


[1] To receive all income coming to 
the local education association. 

[2] To bank same to the credit of the 
association. 

[3] To pay out such funds in orders 
signed by himself, the president, and sec- 
retary, unless otherwise provided. 

[4] To keep an itemized record of all 
receipts and expenditures. 

[5] To make such reports as may 
from time to time be required by the 
constitution and bylaws, or by order of 
the president. 

[6] To prepare an annual report for 
the association. 

[7] To present for audit all necessary 
records to the proper persons. 

[8] To assist the other officers in pre- 
paring the budget for the coming year. 

The treasurer may well be considered 
an ex-officio member of the Membership 
Committee. In situations where this plan 
is used the treasurer’s duties, in addition 
to the above, would be: 

[1] To assist the Membership Com- 
mittee in planning its campaign, in set- 
ting up enrolling procedures, in provid- 
ing adequate facilities for enrolling. 

[2] To be responsible for all money 
received and membership cards issued. 

[3] To make remittances and reports 
of state and national memberships to the 
proper office. 

[See also suggested constitution and 
bylaws on page 101 regarding duties.] 
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COMMITTEES €®f tlie Lcical 


Most of the important work of a large 
organization is necessarily done thru 
committees. Consequently, the chairmen 
of committees will be the key people with 
whom the president must work and thru 
whom the program will be effected and 
the goals achieved. Care should, there- 
fore, be exercised in the appointments to 
secure capable persons of professional 
spirit who will work at their tasks. 

Some organizations maintain enough 
committees to assign every member to 
some committee, preferably of his own 
choosing. 

Brief recommendations: 

[1] The committees, unless specified 
by the constitution, are designated and 
their work assigned by the governing 
body or its executive agents. 

[2] The committee members are ap- 
pointed by the president. 

[ 3 ] Select as chairman and members 
of a committee those people most inter- 
ested and best qualified. 

[4] Each committee is directed by a 
chairman and served by a secretary. 

[5] Provide the committee with defi- 
nite instructions concerning its assign- 
ment and indicate dates for preliminary 
and final reports. 

[ 6 ] Necessary committee expense 
should be approved by the governing body 
or its agents and is paid from the treasury. 

[7] Provision is made for a report of 
the work done by the committee. This 
report should be brief and presented in 
oral or written form to the membership. 
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[ 8 ] Assign enough work to each com- 
mittee to challenge the best efforts of 
every member, but not enough to im- 
pose an unreasonable burden on anyone. 

[9] Let the nature of the work to be 
done determine the size of the com- 
mittee. Ordinarily, five to seven mem- 
bers make a desirable committee. 

It is desirable to have a number of 
standing committees. The type and num- 
ber depend upon the needs of the local 
association. The following eight com- 
mittees were agreed upon as necessary 
in most local associations by a conference 
group at Buffalo, July 6 , 1946. 

[ 1 ] Executive Commi ttee — necessary 
for every local association to administer 
policies; set the agenda for representa- 
tive meetings; direct and advise the presi- 
dent; coordinate activities. 

[2] .Legislative Committee — ^must be a 
continuing committee to keep members 
informed in legislative matters; to support 
desirable candidates for election; to estab- 
lish and maintain good relationships 
with Congressmen and state legislators; 
to get all teachers to register and vote. 
Attention must be given to the need of 
coordinating the work of the Legislative 
Committee with that of other groups pro- 
posing or supporting legislation concern- 
ing education. See pages 109-15. 

[3] Public Relations Committee — 
must be a continuing, longtime commit- 
tee, serving the community in wholesome, 
worthwhile, workable relationships, thus 
enriching the living of a country. 
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[4] Program Committee — to provide 
social, civic, and professional participa- 
tion in community activities. 

[5] Finance Committee — discussion of 
two functions: [a] finance as it concerns 
association’s budgeting and use of funds; 
[b] support of education in general. 

[6] Membership Committee — not 
unanimously favored. Some felt that a 
group decision to have 100% member- 
ship, mandating action on the basis of 
majority decision, is in harmony with 
democratic procedures and prevents dissi- 
pation of much energy in campaigning 
for individual membership. Others felt 
their groups were not ready for this 
and that a membership committee is 
needed. 

[7] Committee on Professional Prob- 
lems and Teacher Welfare — with sub- 


committees on such problems as retire- 
ment, tenure, teacher load, sick leave, 
salary, teacher recruitment. 

[8] International Relations Commit- 
tee — of current importance because of 
the problems of UN and Unesco. 

Such a plan of course should be 
adapted to the local association. For ex- 
ample, it may be desirable to have at one 
time or another a special committee on 
some problem relative to teachers and 
teaching. Local organizations may find 
it desirable to combine various committee 
functions, break down some committees 
into subcommittees, and at times pull 
out a particular problem for handling by 
a special committee. 

[See also suggested constitution and 
bylaws on page 102 for reference to 
standing committees.] 


The NEA Research Division found that local associations in 
294(^47 had an average of five or six standing committees in addi- 
tion to the executive committee , Thus the number averaged one or 
two less than was recommended by the Buffalo conference of 1946. 
The standing-committee titles reported most frequently by associa- 
tions of all-inclusive membership were the following: legislative, 67^^ 
of the associations; social, 41%^; public relations, 39y4 program, 
35%; teacher welfare, 34%; salary, 24%; publicity, 19%; member- 
ship, 15%. One-fourth of standing committees reported dealt with 
planning and administering the association itself, on such topics as 
program, budgets, membership, selection of officers, and related fields. 
About a fifth of all the committees dealt with the improvement of 
teaching conditions and the economic status of teachers. The remain- 
ing committees — 53% of the total number — dealt with such assign- 
ments as social affairs, legislation, public relations, professional 
growth, and civic services. 
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Planning the YEAR’S PROGRAM 


It IS generally best to elect officers late 
in the spring so that the officers for the 
ensuing year will know what their re- 
sponsibilities are to be. This enables them 
to have a running start on the year’s 
work. If they are not elected until fall it 
is late in the school year before they can 
really get underway. 

When officers are elected in the spring 
they can make preliminary plans and 
have time to develop them during the 
summer months. Officers will find it 
profitable, however, to call a meeting of 
the group early in the following school 
year to present the program. 

There are several factors which will 
need to be taken into account in mapping 
a year’s program of activities for a local 
association. Some of these are: the edu- 
cational situation of the community, the 
pressing problems of the local situation, 
the needs and desires of the members, 
time and resources available to members 
and officers, the interests and capabilities 
of the members, the need for a well- 
rounded program. 

It is better for an association to set up 
a few specific objectives for each year and 
aim to achieve them. This is more satis- 
factory to all concerned than to diversify 
efforts over too many projects. 

The planning group will want to ask 
first: What are the things we can suc- 
cessfully do to promote the cause of 
education in our county or city this year.? 
The answer should be given in terms of 
the greatest needs of the teachers and 


the schools in the community. This 
project should be considered very care- 
fully by the planning committees and 
then by the entire membership. 

The next question which must be 
asked is: How can we accomplish these 
objectives? Who will take the lead in 
various projects? How can we divide the 
work so that everyone will share in the 
achievement? After objectives have been 
decided upon and plans for carrying 
them out are outlined, the officers of the 
association will need to be on the job 
constantly during the year, checking with 
the committees to make certain progress 
is being made. Some useful devices for 
accomplishing this are the following: 

[1] A monthly supper meeting of all 
committee chairmen for their reports. 

[2] The use of “Accomplishment 
Charts.” 

[3] Regular bulletins — printed or 
mimeographed. 

[4] Contests of various sorts. 

[5] Social and recreational occasions. 

[6] Personal contacts. 

[7] Stories of what other locals are 
doing. 

[8] Newspaper publicity using names. 

[9] Questionnaires. 

[10] Periodic written reports. 

The president of a local must take the 
lead, but his responsibility does not re- 
lieve the other officers and members from 
a very vital share in the total progress of 
activities. It’s a job all must share. 
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PlaMMmg the ¥£AR’S MEETIMCS 


One of the major types of activities to 
be carried on by the local association will 
always be its regular meetings. The num- 
ber of these will depend upon local con- 
ditions, of course, but a schedule which 
calls for eight such occasions during a 
year is considered highly desirable. One 
poor meeting is too many, but nine good 
ones are hardly enough. In other words, 
the quality is far more important than 
the quantity. 

The planning group should aim at 
variety and interest in laying out the 
year’s schedule of meetings. The tradi- 
tional pattern of announcements, a 
speech, more announcements, yawns, 
and adjournment is one to be avoided 
by those responsible for planning the 
meetings of the local associations. 

The schedule for a meeting should 
provide time for a consideration of the 
business matters necessary. It is the duty 
of the presiding officer to protect his 
members from tiresome details. Many 
meetings are ruined by inept handling of 
the business session, but such a result 
can be avoided very easily by advance 
planning and brisk decision by the one 
in charge. 

In some school systems, the superin- 
tendent has allowed the local association 
meeting to be substituted for the custom- 
ary periodic general faculty meetings. 
Such cooperation has produced splendid 
results, and the oflScers of the local asso- 
ciation should be equally as cooperative 
in providing an opportunity for essential 
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announcements to be made and other 
general school business handled. 

The core of a successful meeting lies, 
of course, in the effective and interesting 
presentation of a timely topic. Variety in 
the method of presentation is an essen- 
tial, and cannot be left to chance. Orig- 
inality and careful planning are at a 
premium, for it cannot be forgotten that 
the major outcome of the local associa- 
tion meetings will always be the morale 
that is engendered. 

Most of each meeting should be de- 
voted to activities which represent teach- 
ers’ interests and achievements. Meetings 
should in general be devoted to the fol- 
lowing types of activities: 

[1] Activities which summarize the 
development of some phase of the com- 
munity education program already 
underway or which proposes additional 
developments in the future. 

[2] Activities which demonstrate or 
illustrate some phase of the community 
education program developed by local 
schools or by public-interest groups of 
teachers and principals. 

[3] Activities which are used to de- 
velop or to clear up thru discussions, prob- 
lems, ideas or plans of special interest to 
teachers and principals in the local unit. 

[4] Activities which are planned to 
furnish inspiration or to develop morale 
or “esprit de corps” among teachers and 
principals, and to develop closer rela- 
tions between school groups. 
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CAEEMDAIt f®r a tacal Associatiam 


The following outline is suggestive 
only. It should be developed in terms of 
local needs and conditions. 

September 

[1] Conduct professional enrolment 
[provide for unified dues]. 

[2] Appoint committee members. 

[3] Hold meeting of executive board. 

[4] Hold get-acquainted meeting. 

[5] Send first issue of a monthly news- 
letter to members. 

October 

[1] Help organize FT A chapters in 
nearby colleges. Encourage highschool 
students to form an FTA club. 

[2] Finish membership canvass. 

[3] Contact congressional candidates 
on attitudes toward education. 

[4] Post notices of all public program 
schedules by various schools. 

November 

[1] Promote American Education 
Week programs. 

[2] See that each county division holds 
at least one professional meeting and one 
social-entertainment meeting. 

[3] Review public relations program. 

[4] Promote welfare program. 

[5] Encourage November voting. 

[6] Cooperate with the churches in 
Thanksgiving programs, 

December 

[1] Study state representative assem- 
bly program. 

[2] Executive board to evaluate the 
progress and to line up future programs. 
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[3] Check on committee progress. 

[4] Cooperate with charity drives. 
January 

[1] Review state representative as- 
sembly actions. 

[2] Revise public relations program 
to include proposed legislation. 

[3] Report results of legislative con- 
tacts to office of state association. 

[4] Review and publicize legislative 
bulletins and make contacts suggested 
by state and national associations. 
February 

[1] Check progress of legislation. 

[2] Evaluate committee activities. 

[3] Advance public relations. 

March 

[1] Make nominations for local offices. 

[2] Recognize legislators and others 
promoting the legislative program. 

[3] Promote the welfare program. 
April 

[1] Conduct election of officers. 

[2] Consider reports. 

May 

[1] Attend planning conferences. 

[2] Hold organization meeting and 
reception for new association officers. 

[3] Appoint committee members, 

[4] Observe Horace Mann’s birthday. 
June, July, August 

[IjOfficers and committee chairmen to 
plan coming year’s work. 

[2] Send greeting to new teachers. 

[3] Plan reception lor new teachers in 
the fall. 
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PAHMAMEMTAKY PK#CEIHJIIES 


A FIRST essential is to follow an “order 
of business.” The order may be what- 
ever the association itself determines or 
whatever its properly authorized officers 
may agree upon. In the absence of any 
other arrangement, however, the follow- 
ing is good practice: 

[1] Opening remarks by president 

[2] Reading the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting [and obtaining their ap- 
proval] 

[3] Reports of boards and standing 
committees 

[4] Reports of special [select] com- 
mittees 

[5] Special orders 

[6] Unfinished business and general 
orders 

[7] New business. 

It is impracticable to undertake an ex- 
tended review of parliamentary proce- 
dure as it affects the president and the 
conduct of a meeting. It may be appropri- 
ate nevertheless to note some of the es- 
sentials which every presiding ofiScer 
ought to have at his command. 

[1] The presiding ofiScer is really a 
moderator. He is nonpartisan in the 
chair, seeing that members are treated 
equally without respect to which side of 
the question they may debate. 

[2] The president never makes a mo- 
tion while in the chair nor does he 
debate a motion before the house with- 
out first having called the vicepresident 
or other person to preside in his stead. 


In such event he does not usually re- 
sume the chair until the question he 
himself has debated has been disposed of. 

[3] The secretary should be in his 
place thruout the meeting. 

[4] The president always while pre- 
siding refers to himself, when such refer- 
ence is necessary, as “The Chair.” 

[5] All motions require a second with 
the exceptions: to raise a question of 
privilege, questions of order, call for 
division of the question [under certain 
circumstances], motion to reconsider 
[can be made only by a person who 
earlier voted with the prevailing side], 
nominations, leave to withdraw a mo- 
tion, inquiries of any kind, and one or 
two others. 

[6] Certain motions are undebatable. 
Chief of these are: adjournment, take a 
recess, appeal, suspension of rules, lay 
on the table, previous question, and mo- 
tion to close, limit, or extend the limits 
of debate. 

[7] Motions to amend the main mo- 
tion require a second and are debatable 
if the main motion is debatable. The 
motion to amend is first acted upon, 
then the main motion. Not more than 
one motion to amend the main motion 
can be before the meeting at one time. 
However, a motion to amend the amend- 
ment to the main question can be enter- 
tained and debated, having been sec- 
onded, in which event the order of call- 
ing for a vote after debate is the follow- 
ing: [a] vote on motion to amend the 
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amendment, [b] vote on the motion 
to amend, [c] vote on the main motion. 

[8] The motion to reconsider may be 
made, at the same meeting or the one 
following, only by a member who voted 
with the prevailing side. 

[9] Every resolution should be in writ- 
ing, and the presiding officer has the 
right to require any main motion, amend- 
ment, or instructions to a committee to 
be in writing. 

[10] The usual procedure once a mem- 
ber from the floor has made a motion 
is for the president to restate it; it is 
then seconded. Next, if the motion is 
debatable, the presiding officer will pro- 
vide an opportunity for discussion. A 
vote is then taken. The president need 
not stand when debate is going on. 

[11] A good chairman need not at- 
tempt to know all the rules that are 
set down for the conduct of his office. 
He ought, however, to have at hand with 
him a copy of Roberts’ Rules of Order, 
Gregg^s Parliamentary Law, or else by 
his side a person who is informed about 
the duties of a presiding officer. 

The first item above called attention 
to the fact that the presiding officer is 
really a moderator. He is in many re- 
spects like an umpire or referee. 

There are occasions when, if certain 
conditions prevail, a motion is in order 
which will take immediate precedence 
over any motion that may at the moment 
be under consideration in the meeting. 
Some of these are debatable, some are 
not. Some require a simple majority, 
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others a two-thirds vote, to carry. These 
types of motion are not numerous. A 
chairman can quickly learn them. 

The best way to master the principles 
of parliamentary law is thru constant 
practice in clubs and groups. 

Table of Parliamentary Motions 

I. Principal Motions 

[1] Main Motion 

[2] Rescind [or repeal] 

[3] Expunge 

II. Subsidiary Motions 

[1] Postpone Indefinitely 

[2] Amend a Question 

[3] Refer to a Committee 

[4] Postpone to a Certain Time 

[5] Previous Question [Stop De- 
bate] 

[6] Lay on or Take from the Table 

III. Incidental Motions 

[1] Suspension of Rules 

[2] Withdrawal of a Motion or 
Question 

[3] Reading of Papers 

[4] Objection to Considering a 
Question 

[5] Point of Order and Appeal 

[6] Reconsider the Vote on a Ques- 
tion 

IV. Privileged Motions 

[1] Call for the Order of the Day 

[2] Question of Privilege 

[3] Take a Recess 

[4] Adjourn [Unqualified] 

[5] Fix Time for Reassembling. 
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H©W T© AFFILIATE with the MEA 


The NEA, as explained on page 275, 
is governed by a Representative Assembly 
composed o£ delegates from affiliated state 
and local associations. The NEA Charter, 
as granted by Congress, provides (Sec- 
tion 12) that ‘hhe powers of the active 
members exercised at the annual meeting 
in the election of officers and the trans- 
action of business shall be vested in and 
exercised by a representative assembly 
composed of delegates apportioned, 
elected, and governed in accordance with 
the provisions of the bylaws.” . . . 

NEA Bylaws, Article II, Section 2: 
“The state teachers association or edu- 
cational association of a state, territory, 
or district may become affiliated with the 
National Education Association and shall 
be designated an affiliated state associ- 
ation. Each affiliated state association shall 
be a state unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation in 
the Representative Assembly as herein- 
after provided. The annual dues of an 
affiliated state association shall be $10. 
Said association shall receive without ap- 
plication, or other condition, all regular 
publications of the National Education 
Association, including the volume of 
Proceedings, reports of committees, and 
all special bulletins and announcements 
when issued.” 

Section 3: “A local educational associ- 
ation or teachers organization within a 
state, territory, or district may make ap- 
plication to affiliate with the National 


Education Association. Each affiliated or- 
ganization shall be designated an affiliated 
local association. 

“All applications for affiliation shall, 
after thoro investigation, be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

*^Each affiliated local association shall 
be a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation in 
the Representative Assembly as herein- 
after provided. The annual dues of an 
affiliated local association shall be $5 
which shall entide said association to re- 
ceive without application, or other con- 
dition, all regular publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association, including 
the volume of Proceedings, reports of 
committees, and all bulletins and an- 
nouncements when issued; provided, 
however, That any affiliated local associ- 
ation within a state, territory, or district 
in which the National Education Associ- 
ation membership comprises 100 percent 
of all the possible members of such ad- 
ministrative unit shall be entitled to all 
privileges of any other affiliated local as- 
sociation without the payment of any fee. 

Section 4: “Each affiliated association, 
both state and local, shall be furnished a 
certificate of membership. 

Section 5: “Each affiliated state associ- 
ation shall be entitled to elect one delegate 
and one alternate to the Representative 
Assembly for each 100 of its members, 
or major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the National Education Asso- 
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elation, up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate and one alter- 
nate for each 500 of its members, or 
major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation. Such delegates shall be desig- 
nated state delegates. 

Section 6: ‘'Each affiliated local asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to elect one dele- 
gate and one alternate to the Representa- 
tive Assembly for each 100 of its mem- 
bers, or major fraction thereof, who are 
active members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Such delegates shall be 
designated local delegates. 

Section 7: “Only active members of 
the National Education Association shall 
be eligible to be delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and to vote in the 
election of delegates in a state or local 
affiliated association. 

Section 9: “Delegates shall file their 
credentials with the executive secretary 
of the Association on blanks furnished 
by him for that purpose not later than 
10 days before the beginning of the an- 
nual meeting. The executive secretary 
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shall turn over such credentials to the 
Credentials Committee, when appointed, 
with such information thereon as may 
be obtained from the records of the As- 
sociation. The Representative Assembly 
shall be the final judge of the qualifica- 
tions of delegates. The delegates shall 
have equal rights and each shall have 
one vote. . . . 

Rule 5 of the Association’s Standing 
Rules provides: “Each affiliated associa- 
tion shall be entitled to the active as- 
sistance and support of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in promoting the 
interest of such affiliated association and 
its members insofar as such interest comes 
within the purpose and object of the Na- 
tional Education Association as set forth 
in its charter. The executive secretary of 
the National Education Association shall, 
with the advice and approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, make such arrange- 
ments for mutual cooperation between 
the National Education Association and 
the state and local affiliated associations as 
will promote the welfare of all and ad- 
vance the interests of the teaching pro- 
fession.” 


Qmesti^ns Answew*s 


What are the advantages of affiliation 
with the NBA? 

[ 1 ] The privilege of electing delegates 
to the Representative Assembly, of tak- 
ing part in its important discussions, 
and of participating in its decisions. 

[2] It provides an opportunity to in- 
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crease the proportion of classroom teach- 
ers in the Representative Assembly. 

[3] It keeps the membership in close 
touch with the work of the Association 
thru the following publications which 
are sent to all affiliated groups: NBA 
Journal, Research Bulletins, Annual 
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Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, 
and the News Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. The As- 
sociation suggests that all such materials 
be filed in the local headquarters office. 

[4] It develops among the members 
a group consciousness of having a real 
and vital part in the work of their na- 
tional professional organization. 

[5] It brings the group into direct 
relationship with the Association from 
which it may receive help in planning 
its activities. 

[6] It gives local associations the op- 
portunity to receive help with organiza- 
tion problems and activities. The NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers is 
equipped to help locals. 

Does affiliation require renewal from 
year to year? No. Unlike membership 
in the NEA, afiSliation is a continuous 
relationship and does not require annual 
renewal. However, an annual affiliation 
fee of $5 must be paid — unless the mem- 
bership comprises 100% of all the pos- 
sible members of the administrative unit, 
in which case no payment is required for 
that year. 

If a local association is 100% in NEA 
membership, does it automatically be- 
come affiliated with the Association? No. 
The local organization must apply for 
affiliation. Write to the Division of Rec- 
ords of the NEA at 1201 16th St., N. W., 
asking for an application blank. This 
division handles all work in connection 
with the records of the affiliated associa- 
tions. 
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What does an affiliation charter sig- 
nify? When an organization applies for 
affiliation and is accepted, a charter is 
granted signifying that the group has 
become a local unit in the NEA and as 
such is entitled to ail rights and privileges 
guaranteed by the charter and bylaws of 
the NEA. 

Can an organization which does not 
have 51 members become affiliated with 
the NEA? Yes. It has all the privileges 
of affiliation except that of sending dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. In 
order for the local to have representation 
in the Assembly, it must have at least 
51 NEA members. Only those local as- 
sociation members who also belong to 
the NEA can be counted in figuring the 
number of delegates which an affiliated 
association may have. Therefore local as- 
sociations wishing to have a voice in the 
government of the NEA, thru delegate 
representation, try to enrol as many mem- 
bers as possible in the national Asso- 
ciation. 

Is affiliation with the state association 
the same as affiliation with the NEA? 
No. All local associations should affiliate 
with their state education associations, if 
the state association provides for affiliates. 

However, this state affiliation does not 
automatically include national affiliation, 
even under the Victory Action Program 
and unified dues. Separate application for 
affiliation must be made to the national 
organization. 

Can selection of a delegate to the NEA 
Representative Assembly be participated 
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in by all members of the local? Only 
NEA members within the local can vote 
in selecting a delegate, just as only NEA 
members can serve as delegates. 

How can a local group help the NEA 
improve its services to locals? By answer- 
ing promptly all requests for information 
sent out by the NEA office; by sending 
in suggestions for improving the relation- 
ship between the local and the national; 
and by sending in problems for advice 
and help. With constant cooperation on 
the part of local officers, the national As- 
sociation can give prompt service. 

What about expenses of delegates? 
The NEA makes partial payment of the 
expenses of those delegates coming from 
areas so far distant from the convention 
city that the total round trip and Pull- 
man fare exceeds |50. More and more 
local associations are providing for dele- 
gate expenses in their annual budgets. 

What official credentials should a dele- 
gate bring to the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly? His NEA 
membership card and a temporary cre- 
dential card signed by the officers of 
the organization which he represents. 
Notices concerning delegates’ creden- 
tials are mailed by the NEA in the spring 
to the presidents of those groups whose 
dues are paid and whose NEA member- 
ship entitles them to representation. 

Are delegates to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly also, ipso facto, delegates 
to the business meeting of the Depart- 
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ment of Classroom Teachers? They may 
be if qualified and elected to serve as a 
delegate to both, but they are not neces- 
sarily so. Credentials for serving in either 
body are not accepted as credentials for 
the other. Information concerning creden- 
tials for the Classroom Teacher business 
meeting may be obtained from the depart- 
ment at NEA headquarters. 

What criteria should be \ept in mind 
in the selection of delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly? Locals should choose 
their ablest and strongest members to 
represent them as delegates. Vitally im- 
portant decisions are made by the As- 
sembly. These should be made by intel- 
ligent, well-informed, and professionally 
minded representatives. Skill and experi- 
ence in parliamentary procedure is a 
valuable asset but not an essential. Dele- 
gates should not be chosen merely be- 
cause they happen to be planning a 
vacation near the convention city or be- 
cause they want a trip. 

The right to attend the Assembly 
should not be considered the privilege 
of a chosen few within any local. On the 
other hand, the privilege should not be 
passed around so freely that all delegates 
are inexperienced. Best representation is 
assured by sending some delegates who 
have attended before and some who have 
not. Each delegate should study in ad- 
vance the important proposals scheduled 
to come up for consideration. This infor- 
mation is available thru the Journal. 
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SrCGESTED CONSTITUTION AND BYEAWS 
foB* a Eocal Teac!ici*s Associatiora 


ARTICLE I — Name 

The name of this organization shall be 


ARTICLE II — Purposes 

Section L To promote within the 
teaching group the highest type of 
professional practices; to encourage ac- 
tive participation of all teachers in the 
solution of school problems; to urge 
every member of the profession to be a 
progressive student of education; and to 
arouse allegiance to a genuine spirit of 
professional ethics. 

Sec. 2. To encourage higher qualifi- 
cations for entrance into the teaching 
profession; to promote teacher participa- 
tion in school management; to aid in 
securing and maintaining adequate 
salaries, tenure, sound retirement sys- 
tems, and such other improvements in 
conditions as will enable teachers to 
function properly as a vital factor in 
educational progress. 

Sec. 3. To promote, encourage, and 
assist other local organizations of all 
teachers and to promote cooperation 
among such organizations and the mem- 
bers thereof. 

Sec. 4. To cooperate with parent- 
teacher associations and other civic bodies 
having educational objectives and to aid 
in interpreting to the public the prob- 
lems, the functions, and the steady prog- 
ress of the public schools. 


Sec. 5. To encourage teachers to ex- 
ercise their rights and privileges as citi- 
zens and to accept, willingly, leadership 
in civic affairs. 

ARTICLE III — Membership 

Section 1. (Specify persons covered) 
upon payment of dues as herein provided 
may become members of this association, 
the state association, and the National 
Education Association. 

ARTICLE IV — Officers and Boards 

Section 1. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall consist of a president, one or 
more vicepresidents, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a representative 
body with full governing powers, to be 
known as the board of directors, which 
shall consist of: [a] three or more mem- 
bers elected at large; [b] the ofBcers. 

Sec. 3. There shall be an executive 
committee with executive powers only, 
which shall consist of the officers of the 
association. 

Note: Many organizations have only one gov- 
erning body which often includes one repre- 
sentative from each school. 

ARTICLE v — Affiliation 

The association shall affiliate: [1] with 
the state association [where provision for 
such affiliation is included in the consti- 
tution of the state association]; and [2] 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE VI — Rules for Amending 

An amendment to this constitution may 
be introduced at any regular meeting of 
the board of directors, to be acted upon 
at a subsequent regular meeting, but 
not later than two subsequent regular 
meetings. 

A copy of the proposed amendment, 
together with the recommendation of the 
board of directors, shall be sent to each 
member of the association, after which 
it shall be submitted to a vote of the 
entire membership. A two- thirds major- 
ity of those voting is required to adopt 
the proposed amendment. 

BYLAWS 

ARTICLE I — Rules of Order 

Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised or 
Gregg’s Parliamentary Law shall be the 
authority on all questions of procedure 
not specifically stated in this consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

ARTICLE II — Duties and T erms of Officers 

Section 1, All officers shall take of- 
fice on the first day of 

[month] and shall serve for one year. In 
case a vacancy in an office occurs it 
shall be filled by the board of directors, 
excepting the office of president, and 
the person so chosen shall serve only to 
the end of the unexpired term. 

Sec, 2. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the association, of the 
board of directors, and of the executive 
committee. He shall, with the secretary, 
sign all vouchers authorized by the 
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board of directors. He shall appoint all 
committees not otherwise provided for, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
directors, and shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees. 

Sec, 3 . The vicepresident shall assume 
all duties of the president in case of 
absence or resignation of the president. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall keep a rec- 
ord of all meetings of the association, 
the board of directors, and the executive 
committee. He shall prepare and keep 
on file a correct list of the names and 
addresses of the members of the board 
of directors, and of the executive commit- 
tee. Together with the president he shall 
sign all vouchers authorized by the 
board of directors. A member of the 
board of directors, by reason of con- 
tinued absence from meetings, shall for- 
feit his membership on the board. In 
cases of this kind the secretary shall 
notify the president and ask that a sub- 
stitute be appointed by the board. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall be respon- 
sible for the collection of all dues. He 
shall have charge of all funds of the 
association, shall deposit them in the 
bank in the name of the association, and 
shall disburse them as authorized by the 
board of directors. 

ARTICLE III — Board of Directors 

Section 1. Upon the board of direc- 
tors shall rest the duties, responsibilities, 
and final authority for the conduct of 
the association in all matters except as 
stated otherwise in the constitution and 
bylaws; provided that they may at any 
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time refer any matter to the entire mem- 
bership for general consideration, with 
the board prescribing the manner of vot- 
ing thereon. 

Sec. 2. The board of directors by a 
two-thirds vote shall authorize the spend- 
ing of money received from dues or con- 
tributions. 

Sec. 3. The meetings of the board of 
directors shall be held once each month 
or at any other time at the call of the 
president or at the call of the majority 
of the board of directors. It shall be the 
duty of the board to act upon matters of 
business which are to be presented at 
the regular meetings of the association, 
and to fill vacancies which may arise 
between the annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IV — 'Executive Committee 

Section 1. The executive committee 
shall expedite in every possible way the 
legislative and executive business of the 
board of directors. It shall consider all 
matters presented for the attention of 
the board between sessions, and shall 
make a report with recommendations at 
each meeting of the board. It shall also 
serve as an executive body in all matters 
delegated to it. It shall meet at the call 
of the president or of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Sec. 2. The executive committee shall 
at such time as shall be designated by 
the board of directors at the first meet- 
ing, present a budget giving estimates 
of income and of regular necessary ex- 
penditures for the current year, which 
shall include a separate estimate for 
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each committee. This budget may be 
revised by the board of directors at 
any time. 

ARTICLE V — Standing Committees 

Section 1. There shall be the follow- 
ing standing committees, appointed by 
the president and subject to the approval 
of the board of directors: membership, 
program, social, civic, legislative, teacher 
welfare, international education, and 
nominating. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the membership 

committee shall be 

Sec. 3. The duties of the program 

committee shall be 

Sec. 4. The duties of the social com- 
mittee shall be 

Sec. 5. The duties of the civic com- 
mittee shall be 

Sec. 6. The duties of the legislative 

committee shall be 

Sec. 7. The duties of the committee 

on teacher welfare shall be 

Sec. 8. The duties of the international 

education committee shall be 

Sec. 9» The duties of the nominating 
committee shall be 

Note: No attempt has been made to assign 
the powers and duties of committees, as these 
will vary according to the needs of the teachers 
in the different localities and each locality will 
have definite ideas as to what it wishes the 
committees to do. 

ARTICLE VI — Nominations and Elections 

Section 1. A committee on elections 
shall conduct the election of officers by 

ballot at the annual meeting, 

[day and 
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month]. The board of directors shall 
have power to make all necessary rules 
for carrying out the election. Nomina- 
tions for the various offices may be 
brought in by a nominating committee 
in writing, and nominations may also 
be made from the floor. 

Sec. 2. At the first election the candi- 
date receiving the highest number of 
votes for a member-at-large on the board 
of directors shall serve on that board for 
a term of three years; the candidate re- 
ceiving the next highest number of votes 
shall serve for a term of two years; and 
the candidate receiving the third highest 
number of votes shall serve for a term 
of one year. After the first election the 
members shall be elected for a term of 
three years. 

Note: When a nominating committee sub- 
mits a list of officers, opportunity must be given 
for nominations from the floor. 

ARTICLE VII — Meetings 

Section L Meetings of the association 

shall be held monthly on the 

[day]^ at o’clock. 

The president, with the consent of the 
board of directors, shall have power to 
change the date of the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be held 
at the call of the president; or, the presi- 
dent shall call a special meeting for a 
specific purpose upon the written request 
of five members. 

^Examples, first Monday or third Tuesday. 
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Sec. 3. The order of business shall be 
as follows unless changed by a vote of 
those present: 

1. Opening remarks by the president. 

2. Secretary’s report and adoption of 
minutes. 

3. Treasurer’s report. 

4. Reports of standing committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 

ARTICLE VIII Dues 

The annual dues shall be on a unified 
basis as provided in the Victory Action 
Program, including dues in the . ... 
[state] education association and the Na- 
tional Education Association and shall 

be paid before 

[month and day] of each 

ARTICLE IX — Quorum 

A quorum for all meetings of the 

association shall consist of • 

percent of the members, and a quorum 
for committee meetings shall consist of 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE X — Amendments 

The bylaws may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote at any regular meeting, pro- 
vided notice in writing of a proposed 
amendment shall have been filed with 
the secretary and presented at the 
monthly meeting preceding the one at 
which it is to be voted on. 
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CMITERIA imr EVAEUATI©M 


For workers who wish to appraise the 
effectiveness of their local professional 
organization, the following checklist 
adapted from the NEA Research Bulletin 
for October 1948, “Local Education Asso- 
ciations at Work,” is offered. 

A few illustrative questions are listed 
under each of the 15 general criteria. 
Affirmative answers will indicate progress 
toward meeting the criterion stated. 

Background for Action 

[1] Membership participation — A 
strong, informed, loyal membership, 
which participates in decisions of policy 
governing the association and which co- 
operates as individuals in satisfying action 
in some part of the association’s work. 

[a] Does the individual member have op- 
portunity to influence policy decisions ? 

[b] Is the number of members close to 

100% of the possible maximum? 

[c] Are there enough general member- 

ship meetings — once a month during the 
school year — ^to keep members interested and 
informed? 

[d] Is there a systematic plan for keeping 

members informed in writing of activities in 
progress and plans in the making? . . . . 

• [2] Constitution and bylaws — ^A writ- 
ten constitution and bylaws, setting forth 
clearly the purposes of the association, 
delegation of responsibility for achieving 
these purposes, and rules of procedure. 

[a] Does the association have a written 

constitution? 

[b] Is its statement of purpose an adequate 

basis for its present activities? 

[c] Does it outline clearly basic conditions 

of membership, duties of officers and commit- 
tees, rules of procedure? 

[d] Does every member have a copy? 
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[ 3 ] Officers — An adequate number of 
officers, selected democratically on the 
basis of proved abilities for association 
service, and organized for efficient execu- 
tive action. 

[a] Are officers elected in April or May, 

to give time for planning during the sum- 
mer? 

[b] Are officers chosen by methods that 

give the widest possible opportunity for 
democratic choice by the members? . 

[c] Does the executive committee hold 

regular meetings? ... 

[d] Is provision made for continuity of 

service of officers for two or three years, either 
by extended terms or by a policy of re-elec- 
tion? . . . 

[e] Is the danger of too long tenure of of- 

fice avoided by a policy or by a stated limit on 
the number of re-elections ? . . 

[ 4 ] Committees — A group of standing 
committees, so assigned as to cover the 
major continuing services of the asso- 
ciation, supplemented by special com- 
mittees for limited assignments. 

[a] Are enough standing committees ap-, 

pointed to provide for continuing action on 
association objectives? .. . . 

[b] Are committees appointed early, so 

as to give opportunity for planning during 
the summer? . . . 

[c] Are areas of committee work clear-cut 

so as to avoid duplicate effort? 

[d] Are committees required to report to 

the executive committee ? . . 

[e] Are committees given adequate funds 

with which to carry out assignments? . 

[f] Is provision made for discharging 

committees when they have served their 
purpose? 

[ 5 ] Staff and headquarters — ^For the 
large association, a paid staff working 
from a headquarters office, to supple- 
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ment, but not replace, the volunteer 
services of officers and members. 

[a] Is provision made for clerical service 

so that officers may not have to use their time 
for routine duties^ • ■ 

[b] Is provision made for professional 

services (e.g., executive secretary, public rela- 
tions counsel) , to coordinate the execution of 
the association’s policies ? . ^ • 

[c] Is a headquarters office maintained? 

[6] Dues — Membership dues large 
enough to finance a professional pro- 
gram, handled thru businesslike budget- 
ing and expending of the association’s 
funds. 

[a] Are local association dues large 

enough — perhaps $i a month — to finance a 
professional program of action? ^ 

[b] Are funds budgeted, audited, and re- 

ported to the membership in businesslike 
way .? 

[7] Autonomy — Cordial working rela- 
tionships with the board of education and 
school executives (who may be association 
members) with no relinquishment of 
complete responsibility by the association 
for independent statements of policy and 
action. 

[a] Does the association seek the coopera- 

tion of the schoolboard and the administra- 
tive authorities? . . ... . 

[b] In determining policy, does the asso- 

ciation accord to opinions of administrative 
officers only the same weight accorded to 
opinions of other members? 

[8] Cooperation — ^Maintenance of co- 
operative relationships with other com- 
munity organizations and agencies. 

[a] Does the association seek the advice 

and cooperation of other community groups 
in planning and carrying out educauonal 
projects that affect the community? . . . 

[b] Does the association cooperate in com- 

munity planning groups and other com- 
munity projects compatible with ideals and 
goals of the associations?.... 
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[9] Affiliation — Affiliation with and 
the establishment of two-way cooperation 
with the state education association and 
NEA. 

[a] Is the association affiliated and actively 

cooperating with the state education associa- 
tion and the NEA ? . . 

[b] Does the association request consulta- 

tion and help from the state education asso- 
ciation and the NEA on projects in which 
these organizations can cooperate? 

fc] Is provision made for helping to for- 
mulate policies and programs of state and 
national organizations by sending delegates, 
with expenses paid, to state and national con- 
ventions? . .... . 

[d] Is the local association responsible for 

collecting dues for state and national associa- 
tions ? ... 

[e] Does the association carry on all letter- 

heads and publications indication of its state 
and national affiliations? 

Program of Action 

[10] Professional services — Continu- 
ing and special activities directed toward 
the professional growth of the members 
and continued improvement in profes- 
sional services rendered to pupils. 

[a] Is a fundamental objective of the asso- 

ciation the kind of teaching that will seek to 
understand children and youth and help them 
to develop their individual possibilities to the 
highest possible level? 

[b] Does the association sponsor at least 

one project a year aimed directly at improve- 
ment of professional services rendered by 
members? ... 

[c] Are the varying needs of different 

groups of the membership recognized m the 
activities for professional growth? 

[d] Does the association cooperate con- 

structively in planning and improvement of 
the school system’s administrative arrange- 
ments for teacher growth in service? ■ — - 

[e] Does the association seek to stimulate 

the members to work individually at self- 
evaluation and improvement of professional 
skills? — 
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[f] Is continuing attention given to the 
maintenance of high ethical standards in all 
teaching relationships? 

[1] Esprit de corps — Continuing and 
special activities directed toward build- 
ing up and maintaining at a high level 
the esprit de corps and professional mo- 
rale of the teaching profession. 

[a] Does the association sponsor social 

and cooperative undertakings by which mem- 
bers grow in sense of status and pride in the 
teaching profession ? . . 

[b] Are special efforts made to welcome 

new teachers into the profession and to utilize 
the contribution they can make? 

[c] Are efforts made to recruit promising 

young people for teacher education ? 

[d] Are provisions made for personal 
courtesies and services to members, that will 
strengthen their sense of belonging to a group 

of professional friends? 

[12] Teaching conditions and status — 
local provisions — Continuing and special 
activities directed toward improving and 
maintaining at a high level local con- 
ditions of teaching and the economic 
status of teachers. 

[a] Does the association have one or more 

committees for study and improvement of 
conditions of teaching and economic status of 
teachers ? 

[b] Have provisions been made for coop- 

erative economic services {e.g., credit unions, 
group insurance, hospitalization) that the 
association can sponsor for its members ? . . . . 

[13] Teaching conditions and status — 
state and federal provisions — Continuing 
and special activities directed toward 
establishment of state and federal legis- 
lation and administrative procedures that 
will guarantee adequate educational op- 


portunities and conditions of teaching 
in state and nation. 

[a] Does the association participate ac- 

tively in efforts to improve state legislative 
standards that affect educational standards 
and conditions of teaching? . . 

[b] Does the association participate ac- 

tively in efforts to improve federal legislation 
that may affect the adequacy of education ? 

[14] Citizenship — Continuing and spe- 
cial activities directed toward discharging 
the civic responsibilities of the teaching 
profession, thru local, state, national, and 
world citizenship. 

[a] Does the association assume responsi- 

bilities for rendering community services and 
offering leadership in cultural and educational 
undertakings for which the association may 
have special resources? . 

[b] Are community problems affecting the 

welfare of children and youth given special 
attention in the civic activities of the asso- 
ciation? .... .... .... 

[c] Are members urged to exercise the 

right of suffrage and to assume all other 
duties of responsible citizenship? 

[d] Does the association interpret citizen- 

ship broadly, by giving attention to issues 
and services that are of state, national, or 
world scope? . 

[15] Interpretation — Continuing and 
special activities directed toward inter- 
preting education and the profession to 
members of the association and to the 
public at large, 

[a] Is use made of press, radio, and other 

agencies of mass communication to interpret 
the program and aims of the association? 

[b] Does the association observe American 

Education Week, and make the most of other 
opportunities to interpret the aims and pro- 
gram of public education to the citizens ? . . 


It is unethical to accept the benefits while withholding support from 
organizations which secure and maintain them. 

— NEW JERSEY CODE OF ETHICS 
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ACTWITIES ©f E©CAE AfSSOCIATIOMS, 1946«.47 

More than a thousand local education associations cooperated in a survey of activi- 
ties conducted by the NEA Research Division and summarized in the October 1948 
Research Bulletin, “Local Education Associations at Work.” Presidents of local asso- 
ciations were asked to check a long list o£ activities to show [1] whether or not 
each activity was engaged in and [2] whether it had been unsuccessful, successful, 
or outstandingly successful. Items checked by more than 10% of the associations are 
listed below, with figures to show the percent of associations of each type reporting 
the activity. 

Percent of associations Percent of associations 

reporting the activity reporting the activity 

All Class- All Class- 

Activity inclu- room Activity inclu- room 


sive teacher 


Improving Professional Services of Members 

Lectures, discussion groups, or 
forums on educational topics 61% 60% 

Institutes or conferences of two 
or more sessions . . . 28 25* 

Participation by the associa- 
tion in administrative plans 
for inservice education of 
teachers ... 25 29 

Arranging for university exten- 
sion courses 19 13 

Maintaining or helping to 
maintain a professional li- 
brary .... ... 22 18 

Providing for committee stud- 
ies and reports on instruc- 
tional problems 14 16 

Survey of teacher opinion as to 
urgent instructional prob- 
lems . 18 29 

Developing or interpreting code 
of ethics 35 39 

Building Esprit de Corps of Teaching Staff 


Helping new teachers to get 


located in community . 
Receptions or other social func- 

32 

37 

tiohs for new teachers . 
Providing new teachers with 
handbook or other informa- 
tion about community and 

55* 

59* 

school system . . 

Social functions and other rec- 
ognition in honor of teach- 
ers who are retiring from 

21* 

17 

service 

Recruiting to attract young 

44* 

32* 

people to teaching 

25 

29 


Systematic plan for sending 
cards or giving other per- 
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sive 

teacher 

sonal attention to members 
who are ill 

56* 

56* 

Fellowship dinners or lunch- 
eons.. 

53* 

55* 

General get-togethers, such as 
teas 

47* 

55* 

Sports, picnics, athletic groups 

31* 

26* 

Promoting membership in 
state education association . 

76* 

70* 

Promoting membership in the 
National Education Associa- 
tion 

74* 

71* 

Improving Conditions of Teaching and Economic 

Status of Teachers— -Efforts at the 

Local Level 

Association has worked for 
higher salaries for local edu- 
cational staff 

90* 

94* 

Association officially repre- 
sented on administrative 
committee for revision of sal- 
ary schedule 

55* 

57* 

Association officially repre- 
sented on continuing com- 
mittee for evaluation of 
credits and administration of 
salary schedule. ... 

27* 

27* 

Efforts to secure equalization 
and reduction of teacher load 

17 

24 

Activities toward eliminating 
salary discrimination against 
women teachers 

17 

16* 

Activities to obtain or liberalize: 
Sick leave 

47 

45 

Sabbatical leave 

11 

18 

Tenure or continuing con- 
tract 

21 

31 

Efforts to establish or Improve: 
Group insurance 

52* 

52* 

Credit union 

20* 

32 

Group hospitalization 

59* 

53* 
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Percent of associations 
reporting the activity 
All- Class- 

Activity inclu- room 

sive teacher 


Percent of associations 
reporting the activity 
All Class- 

Activity inclu- room 

sive teacher 


Improving Conditions of Teaching and Economic 
Status of Teachers— Efforts at State and National 
Levels 

Activities on behalf of: 


Tenure legislation 29 38 

Retirement legislation . ... 58 60 

Legislation on better standards 
of certification ... .28 28 

Legislation authorizing or lib- 
eralizing sick leave .. .. 27 21 

Higher state minimum salary. 78 81 

Better plan of state financial 

support 67 57 

Legislation on improved school- 

district organization 19 20 

Federal aid to education 47 55 

Devices used in promoting state legislation: 

Legislators interviewed in home 
district by association mem- 
bers 73 79* 

Noneducators asked by mem- 
bers of association to inter- 
view and write to legislators 74 77 

Qualified representatives of the 
local association sent to state 
capital to work for program. 47 57* 

Delegations of teachers sent to 

state capital 29 29* 

Public meetings held on legis- 
lative issues 39 39* 


Rendering Community and Civic Services 


Sponsoring public lectures or 

forums 24 25* 

Providing music at public func- 
tions thru talent of associa- 
tion members ... ... 15* 13* 

Participation In community 
welfare projects, such as 
community chest 55 54* 

Cooperation with parent - 
teacher council . . 53 61 

Participation in community 

councils 22 25 

Social functions honoring 
schoolboard members or 

other civic officials 34* 37* 

Materials provided to news- 
papers 72 71 

Radio programs. . . ... 19* 26 

Occasional leaflet or letter to 

members 47 50* 

Periodical publication for 

members 15* 22*= 

Copies of minutes of business 

meetings for all members . 13* 9* 

Materials sent to state educa- 
tion journal 25 31 

Use of bulletinboards In schools 45 57 

Occasional special reports dis- 
tributed to members 49 52 


* Activities reported as outstandingly successful by 
at bird of the associations engaging m the activity. 


In the local education association is found the growing edge of the 
organized teaching profession. The face-to-face human relationships 
that are the basis for immediate action programs by local associations 
are in sum total the generalized problems of the teaching profession 
on which state and national associations base their programs. And 
in turn, all the efforts at the state and national level produce their 
ultimate results in local communities, and must be interpreted and 
utilized by local associations to be most effective. — willard e. givens, 
Executive Secretary, NEA, 
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IIE¥EL#PIMG A LEGISLATWE PKOCKAM 


The following suggestions for action 
on the part of local associations were de- 
veloped by the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tive-Federal Relations. 

Hat^e Worthy Legislative Objectives 

[1] Legislative objectives should pos- 
sess certain characteristics: 

[a] They should promise to make a 
substantial return to the general welfare. 

[b] They must be directed at improve- 
ment of education of American youth. 

[c] They must be capable of strength- 
ening the teaching profession for greater 
national and world service. 

[d] Their results, if attained, should 
be widespread thruout the nation. 

[e] They should be attainable on a 
progressive basis beginning now. 

[ 2 ] Objectives must he developed dem- 
ocratically. 

[a] As far as possible they should 
originate in local education associations 
on the basis of actual, felt needs. 

[b] Thru the Congressional District 
and state federal relation committees 
these needs should be transmitted to the 
NEA Legislative Commission for con- 
sideration when it develops its recom- 
mendations for the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee and Representative Assembly. 

[c] The local association should be- 
come the chief agency in developing fed- 
eral school legislative policies for incor- 
poration in NEA legislative agenda. 

[3] NEA legislative policy should be 
thoroly discussed in every local associa- 
tion in the United States. 

[a] At least one meeting of the local 
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should annually be devoted to this sub- 
ject. 

[b] Criticisms and suggestions should 
be transmitted to the Congressional Dis- 
trict committee, thence to the state fed- 
eral relations committee, thence to the 
NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Di- 
vision for consideration by the NEA Leg- 
islative Commission. 

[c] The program should be thoroly 
understood by local association delegates 
in the NEA Representative Assembly. 

Select Committee with Great Care 

[ 1 ] Every local association should have 
a standing committee on federal school 
legislation. (In some associations this 
function may be assigned to the com- 
mittee handling state school legislation; 
this is often not to be desired.) 

[2] The committee should be chosen 
with utmost care. Members of the com- 
mittee should be enthusiastic, hard work- 
ers, widely known both inside and out- 
side the association, skilful in conversa- 
tion, wise in planning, persevering in 
purpose. They should \now ‘^politics” 
and the legislative process — ^how a bill 
originates, how it is sponsored, how to 
win support for it, how to promote it. 
They must know that adjustability is the 
essence of attack with purpose remain- 
ing constant. 

The chairman should be the ablest and 
most experienced person in legislative 
service in the association. 

Ma\e Committee Assignment Clear 

[1] The work the legislative commit- 
tee is to do must be made definite. 

[2] Before the first committee meeting 
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there should be understanding between 
the local president and the legislative 
committee chairman. 

[3] At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee the president and perhaps the 
executive committee should be present. 

[4] Among chief responsibilities of 
the legislative committee of the local are: 
to know the NEA legislative program; 
to inform association membership; to 
inform the public; to know how to get 
information quickly; to maintain close 
and constant liaison with the Congres- 
sional District and state federal relations 
committees; to survey the community for 
ail resources available for use by the 
committee and to cultivate these — ^press, 
radio, civic clubs, leaders; to appraise fre- 
quently the progress made by the com- 
mittee, amend ^ plans, agree upon next 
steps; to develop close, friendly, and 
positive working relationships with the 
Congressman and US Senators, 

Organize Committee for Wor\ 

[1] The over-all assignment to the 
committee must be broken down into 
logical fractions for further assignment 
to individuals on the committee. 

[2] Someone on the committee must 
be responsible to develop expertness of 
knowledge on each objective in the NEA 
legislative agenda, and to develop such 
releases on each objective as may be re- 
quired to inform the membership. 

[3] In other parts of this outline refer- 
ence is made to setting up speakers’ 
bureaus, liaison service with your Con- 
gressman, use of press and radio. Each 
task must be “pinned down” by assign- 
ment to particular individuals. 

[4] Persons receiving assignments 
must be provided adequate opportunities 
to make reports. 
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[5] The chairman should keep an ac- 
curate written record of assignments. 

Chec\ Individual Assignments 

[1] The chairman must keep careful 
check on progress made by individual 
members on their assignments. 

[2] An example: Miss Smith was 
named to become the committee’s expert 
on objective ‘^X.” She is also to work for 
the support of 15 specifically named local 
civic clubs for this objective. 

[a] After two weeks, she reports that 
seven clubs are already favorable to 
objective “X.” Two weeks later, she has 
found that three additional clubs are 
favorable. She has additional material for 
a fine progress report. 

[b] Meanwhile, she has prepared and 
disseminated a bulletin on objective ‘^X.” 
This fine progress is worth a special 
report. 

[c] Her next assignment is to get 
letters from the club officers to the Con- 
gressman and Senators. This activity calls 
for frequent reports. 

[3] Progress reports inspire confidence 
and greater activity. 

Survey Your Community for Resources 

[ 1 ] A Congressman is usually ready to 
vote for a bill which has widespread 
support among his constituents. 

[2] Preliminary to winning support 
for an objective, the local legislative com- 
mittee must know whose support in the 
community is necessary to convince Con- 
gressman and Senators that the people 
really want the bill passed, 

[3] The committee should list these 
“resources” in the community: civic 
clubs; newspaper editors; radio stations; 
business and labor leaders; leading minis- 
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ters; board of education; social workers; 
members of local and Congressional Dis- 
trict policy committees; leaders in munici- 
pal and county government. 

[4] Each resource must be assigned 
for development to some member of the 
committee. The committee should enlist 
the services of other association members 
in order to accomplish much with a mini- 
mum of effort, and to develop more inter- 
ested workers thru participation. 

Inform Your Members 

[1] Keep the association membership 
well informed. 

[2] What should the members know.? 
NEA legislative objectives; needs behind 
them; what their attainment will mean 
to community, state, nation; status of 
pending school legislation; how local 
association integrates its work with Con- 
gressional District, state, national legisla- 
tive agencies; what their Congressman 
and Senators are doing on pending bills 
approved by local association. 

[3] How can the committee keep 
members informed? Bulletins, news- 
papers, conferences with building or zone 
representatives; special releases; chain 
phone calls. 

Inform Your Public 

[1] The legislative committee has a 
key duty in sharing vital information on 
school legislation with the public. 

[2] Who are the laymen who should 
be well informed? Chairmen and mem- 
bers of education committees of civic, 
labor, management, and other local or- 
ganizations; judges and other officers 
working with juvenile delinquency; the 
“courthouse gang’'; newspaper editors; 
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parent-teacher groups; influential leaders 
not affiliated with local clubs. 

[3] What are some of the means for 
informing the public? Speakers bureaus; 
radio; press; pulpit; public forums; open 
meetings of local association. 

Set up a Community Council 

[1] Some local associations have pro- 
duced excellent results thru establishing 
a community council. 

[2] Its main function is to coordinate 
the work of community groups repre- 
sented thereon in the development of 
school legislative objectives. It is in the 
main an action, not a policy-making, 
group. 

[3] Great care must be exercised in 
selecting members for the council with 
particular reference to securing the real 
leaders and avoiding intergroup con- 
flicts. 

[4] The local president and legislative 
committee chairman should, as a rule, 
seek advice of key lay leaders whose 
eligibility to the council is early estab- 
lished. Avoid hasty selection. 

Wor\ Closely with State Leaders 

[1] The local committee must work 
closely with Congressional District, state, 
and national legislative agencies. 

[a] Local chairmen will keep in con- 
stant touch with the chairman of the 
Congressional District committee, or 
otherwise the chairman of the state fed- 
eral relations committee. 

[b] The Congressional District, or 
state chairman, will advise the local chair- 
man when “a flow of letters” should be 
sent to Congressman or Senators. 

[c] The local chairman must follow 
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the lead on many other activities, after 
local resources are ready for action. 

[2] Responsibility for maintaining 
contacts with Congressional District or 
state chairman is a two-way responsibility. 
It is heaviest with the Congressional Dis- 
trict or state chairman. But the local 
chairman must take the initiative when 
in doubt. 

Know Your Congressman 

[1] Success in wording with one's 
Congressman depends upon close per- 
sonal relations based upon mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill. Committee person- 
nel should include one or more persons 
well and favorably known to the Con- 
gressman and, if possible, to the two US 
Senators. Some committee members 
should be well acquainted with close 
friends of the Congressman and Senators. 

[2] If the local association issues a 
publication, space should be devoted to 
accomplishments and views of the Con- 
gressman on federal school bills. Copies 
should be sent to him. As a rule, develop 
publicity on a personal rather than 
partisan basis. 

[3] Especially with larger locals, Con- 
gressman and Senators should at least 
once a year be invited to address a general 
association meeting, perhaps a dinner. 
These should command community wide 
attention. 

[4] The legislative committee should 
have at least one conference with the 
visitor while he is in town, to discuss 
status of pending federal school legisla- 
tion, and how the local association can 
best cooperate in its promotion. 

Write Your Congressman 

[1] One person, preferably the chair- 
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man of the legislative committee, should 
be designated to keep the Congressman 
informed of the viewpoint of the local 
association on legislative questions. 

[2] Letters should be brief — not more 
than one page, friendly and personal, to 
the point; say what the local believes; 
solicit the Congressman’s support; state 
why he should give his support; request 
a reply. Letters should never be threaten- 
ing, unfriendly, or dictatorial. 

[3] Form letters should be avoided. 

[4] In a letter-writing or telegram 
campaign, communications should come 
from all over the Congressional District 
rather than from two or three com- 
munities or school buildings. 

Visit Your Congressman 

fl] The best way to get acquainted 
with your Congressman is to visit him. 
Get an appointment with him. Ask for 
sufficient time to explore your problems 
thoroly with him. Let him know in ad- 
vance what you want to talk about, 

[2] Prepare carefully for the confer- 
ence: The group should be kept small. 
Each person should be especially well pre- 
pared on at least one issue to be treated 
in the conference — better informed than 
the Congressman. Just prior to the con- 
ference, the persons meeting with the 
Congressman should assemble to review 
main points to be developed, and to shape 
questions. Keep conference friendly, per- 
sonal, informal. 

[3] The conference should not be used 
to place the Congressman on ‘^a hot spot.” 
Basically the event is in the nature of a 
workshop. 

[4] With few exceptions, publicity 
given to the conference should be ap- 
proved in advance by the Congressman. 
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Know Your Candidates 

[1] To vote wisely, teachers must 
know the views of all candidates on 
school legislative issues. 

[2] Either the local legislative com- 
mittee or the Congressional District com- 
mittee should interview all candidates 
for Congress to discover their views on 
pending school questions. (The state fed- 
eral relations committee will do this with 
candidates for the US Senate.) 

[3] Conference with candidates 
should be most carefully planned. 

[4] The use of questionnaires is, as a 
rule, not as desirable as interviews. 

[5] In personal interviews, candidates 
should be urged to prepare written state- 
ments, describing their position on 
school issues, with assurance that these 
will be distributed verbatim, without 
editorial comment, to all association 
members. 

[6] Some candidates welcome an op- 
portunity to present their views in a 
general meeting of the local association, 
followed by a question-and-answer 
period. 

Use Your Ballot 

[1] All teachers must vote intel- 
ligently and often as a group. 

[2] The legislative committee must 
inform all members of the local associa- 
tion concerning views of candidates. 

[3] Notices of election dates should 
be given well in advance. 

[4] Teachers must be reminded to 
register for the election. The legislative 
committee must check and recheck. 

[5] Every absent teacher must be per- 
suaded to cast an absentee ballot. 

[6] Teachers should urge their friends 
to vote for sound school candidates. 
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Ma\e the Most of Election Day 

[1] The legislative committee should 
set up a hard-working organization to 
get out the teacher vote on election day. 

[2] One or more meetings of these 
workers should be held for instructions. 

[3] Lists of all teachers in the local 
association, with addresses and telephone 
numbers, should be available for work- 
ers. 

[4] Midmorning of election day all 
teachers should be urged to vote. 

[5] A recheck should be made by mid- 
afternoon. If there is doubt of the intent 
of the teacher to vote, an offer should be 
made to provide transportation to and 
from the polls. 

[6] Workers should check with teach- 
ers to see if they have met their quotas 
in securing lay votes for candidates. 

[7] Committees should try to have 
some teachers named to election boards. 

Ma\e Post-Election Survey 

[1] The committee should, following 
election day, survey results. Did teach- 
ers vote? For the best qualified candi- 
dates? Did teachers win support of lay- 
men for candidates running on sound 
school legislative planks? 

[2] This information can be secured 
thru surveys by building representatives 
and thru use of questionnaires. 

[3] The role of the teacher vote in 
election results should be appraised. Such 
appraisal should be shared with mem- 
bers of the local associations. Candi- 
dates, successful and unsuccessful, should 
realize the role of the teacher vote in 
election returns. 

Preserve Essential Records 

[1] The committee should have at 
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least one letter-filing cabinet or an equiv- 
alent space conveniently located. Mate- 
rial should be filed with care. 

[2] Many records are important and 
should be preserved over a period of at 
least two or three years, such as: annual 
reports of committees; progress reports 
by members; pamphlets from state and 
national education associations; cor- 
respondence with Congressional District 
and state chairmen of federal-relations 
committees; community survey reports; 
newspaper and magazine stories; annual 
audits of funds. 

[3] Discard unneeded material. 

[4] In setting up a system of filing, the 
committee chairman should have the 
services of a staff member trained in this 
field. 

Finance Your Program 

[1] The legislative committee should 
have a budget. 

It should be approved in regular meet- 
ing of the local association. 

[2] Funds are needed for correspond- 
ence, telegrams, telephone calls, essential 
travel to approved meetings, dissemina- 
tion of information, speakers, procure- 
ment of bulletins and pamphlets, ex- 
penses for Congressmen and Senators if 
they appear to speak for local associa- 
tions, conferences with laymen. 

[3] Funds received and expended by 
the local legislative committee should be 
audited in the same way as other funds. 

Organize a Congressional District 
Committee 

[1] A local education association com- 
mittee is dependent upon facilities to co- 
operate with other local associations in 
the Congressional District. A Congres- 
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sional District Committee is highly de- 
sirable. 

[2] The personnel of this committee 
should be selected by the state education 
association. It should include some chair- 
men of strong local legislative commit- 
tees; outstanding school leaders; two or 
three school leaders personally acquainted 
with the Congressman and, if possible, 
one or both Senators. 

[3] The personnel should represent all 
parts of the Congressional District. 

[4] The chairman should know the 
Congressman personally and should, of 
course, be vigorously and enthusiastically 
in favor of school legislative objectives. 

[5] The Congressional District Com- 
mittee should be adequately financed. 

Ma\e Its Functions Clear 

[1] Functions of Congressional Dis- 
trict Committee should be defined by 
state federal-relations committee. 

[2] Chief responsibilities of the Con- 
gressional District Committee include: 

[a] Passing information on to the 
chairmen of local association committees. 

[b] Motivating local committees to 
action. 

[c] Coordinating and integrating the 
work of local committees in the District. 

[d] Interviewing candidates for Con- 
gress. 

[e] Sharing information gleaned in 
such interviews with local chairmen. 

[f] Keeping the state federal-relations 
committee fully informed on work in the 
District. 

[g] Cooperating with the state federal- 
relations committee in working with 
United States Senators. 

[h] Encouraging appearances of the 
Congressman at meetings of teachers. 
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[i] Issuing special bulletins and re- 
leases for local legislative-committee 
uses, 

[3] The Congressional District Com- 
mittee is responsible for welding local 
associations into a closely cooperating, 
hard-hitting team, and in turn causing 
this team to become an important part 
of the entire state organization. 

State Federal-Relations Committee 

The chief task of a state federal-rela- 
tions committee is that of motivating, 
thru leadership outstanding in its high 
caliber, the growth and service of Con- 
gressional District and local education 
association legislative committees. 

The supreme test of the effectiveness 
of the state federal-relations committee, 
and of its regional and local working 
units, is the extent to which members of 
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the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives support sound school legislative ob- 
jectives. As long as a member of any 
state delegation in Congress is opposed 
to such objectives, the task before the 
state, regional, and local teacher organi- 
zations is short of accomplishment. 

The state federal-relations committee 
is a liaison agency which interprets prob- 
lems and coordinates action between the 
NEA on the one hand and, on the other 
hand. Congressional District and local 
legislative committees. 

For the most part the state federal-rela- 
tions committee must do the work essen- 
tial in establishing relationships with the 
two United States Senators from its state 
that logically fall to the Congressional 
District and local legislative committees 
in establishing appropriate relationships 
with Congressmen. 


The only cure for inequality and denial of educational oppor- 
tunity is federal aid for public education. This should be pro- 
vided under a plan whereby the national government supple- 
ments state and local funds with enough aid to put the financ- 
ing of public education on an adequate foundation in all school 
systems, and which distributes the federal aid in a manner that 
continues local and state control of the schools. 

— JOHN K. NORTON, in Still Unfinished. 
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MEA AFFIMATE® LOCAL ASS#CIATI®MS 

The local education association is the foundation upon which every other 
endeavor of the organized profession must rest. Affiliation of local associations 
with their state associations and with the National Education Association is an 
important step which every local education association should take. Affiliation 
strengthens the local association by value of service received and at the same 
time it strengthens the state and national associations. 

Information regarding affiliation of your local education association with 
your state education association should be obtained from the office of your state 
association. 

A local education association or teachers organization within a state, territory, 
or district which affiliates with the NEA is entitled to elect one delegate and 
one alternate to the Representative Assembly for each 100 of its members, or major 
fraction thereof, who are also members of the national Association. These delegates 
are designated local delegates. Annual affiliations dues of local associations are 
$5, except in areas with 100 percent NEA membership in the administrative unit, 
which pay no fee. There are now 2369 local groups affiliated. 

Affiliated associations receive all regular publications of the Association the 
Journal, Research Bulletins, the Annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, and 
other reports of interest. 

Listed below are the local associations affiliated with the NEA as of May 31, 
1948. The date following the name of each local indicates the year from which it 
has maintained continuous affiliation. 

There will probably be some errors in listings. For example, it is not always clear 
from the title of an association whether it is a city or a county organization. Any 
errors noted in this list should be reported to the National Education Association so 
that corrections can be made in future editions of this Handbook. 


Alabama 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Baldwin County Teachers Assn — 40 
Bibb County Teachers Assn — 39 
Blount County Education Assn — 44 
Butler County Teachers Assn — 45 
Calhoun County Teachers Assn — 40 
Chilton County Teachers Assn — 40 
DeKalb County Teachers Assn — 40 
Elmore County Teachers Assn — 47 
Escambia County Teachers Assn — 47 
Etowah County Education Assn — 46 
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Hale County Teachers Assn — 46 
Houston County Teachers Assn — 47 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn — 40 
Lauderdale County Teachers Assn — 41 
Limestone County Teachers Assn — 42 
Lowndes County Teachers Assn — 40 
Madison County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn — 40 
Marion County Teachers Assn — 39 
Monroe County Teachers Assn — 44 
Morgan County Teachers Assn — 43 
Pike County Teachers Assn — 45 
Randolph County Teachers Assn — 40 
Talladega County Teachers Assn — 47 
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Tuscaloosa County Teachers Assn — 41 
Walker County Teachers Assn — 40 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Athens City Teachers Assn — 45 
Bessemer Education Assn — 22 
Birmingham Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Birmingham Teachers Assn — 21 
Carbon Hill Teachers Assn — 42 
Decatur Teachers Assn — 47 
Fairfield Teachers Assn — 46 
Huntsville Teachers Assn — 47 
Mobile Education Assn — 39 
Montgomery Teachers Assn — 43 
Selma Teachers Assn — 39 
Tarrant Teachers Assn — 37 
Tuscaloosa City Teachers Assn — 39 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Florence, State Teachers College — 46 
Huntsville, Oakwood College — 45 
Montevallo, Alabama College — 48 
Troy, Troy State Teachers College — 48 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute — 47 

AriixoMa 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Pima County Teachers Assn — 41 

Yuma County Classroom Teachers Assn — 41 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Douglas Education Assn — 46 
Flagstaff Local Education Assn — 45 
Globe Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Holbrook Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Jerome Education Assn — 45 
Mesa Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Prescott Education Assn — 40 
Roosevelt Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Tempe Education Assn — 44 
Tucson Education Assn — 21 
Virden Teachers Assn — 48 
Williams Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Winslow Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Amphitheater Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Lower Miami Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Miami Area Education Assn — 44 
Salt River Valley Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
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COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Phoenix Junior College Teachers Club — 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Flagstaff, Arizona State College — 39 
Tempe, Arizona State Teachers College — 44 

Arkansas 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ashley County Unit, NEA — 46 
Boone County Teachers Assn — 47 
Bradley County Teachers Assn — 48 
Chicot County Education Assn — 46 
Cleveland County Teachers Assn — 46 
Columbia County Teachers Assn — 46 
Conway County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Conway County Education Assn — 48 
Crawford County Unit, AEA — 39 
Crittenden County Education Assn — 47 
Faulkner County Teachers Assn — 44 
Fulton County Teachers Assn — 46 
Grant County Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Hempstead County Classroom Teachers Assn 
—46 

Hempstead County Education Assn — 47 
Howard County Chapter, NEA — 46 
Jackson County Teachers Assn — 47 
Jefferson County Rural Teachers Assn — 47 
Johnson County Teachers Assn — 46 
Lawrence County Teachers Assn — 46 
Lee County Education Assn — 46 
Lincoln County Education Assn — 48 
Little River County Teachers Assn — 46 
Logan County Unit of the AEA — 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn — 47 
Monroe County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Montgomery County Education Assn — 47 
Ouachita County Education Assn — 48 
Perry County Teachers Assn — 48 
Phillips County Teachers Assn — 45 
Prairie County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Pulaski County Teachers Assn — 48 
St. Francis County Teachers Assn — 46 
Saline County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Scott County Teachers Assn — 48 
Sevier County Teachers Assn — 48 
Sharp County Education Assn — 47 
South Sebastin County Education Assn — 45 
Union County Teachers Assn — 41 
Woodruff County Education Assn — 48 
Yell County Teachers Assn — 45 
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CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Arkadelphia Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Benton Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Blytheville Teachers Assn — 47 
Clarksville Teachers Assn — 47 
El Dorado Classroom Teachers Assn — 41 
Forrest City Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Forrest City School District Assn, #7 — 47 
Fort Smith Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Fort Smith Education Assn — 48 
Flelena-West Helena Classroom Teachers Assn 
~-47 

Hot Springs Education Assn — 39 
Jonesboro Faculty Club — 47 
Little Rock Classroom Teachers Assn — ^26 
Morrilton School District 32 — 46 
Mountamburg Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
North Heights Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
North Little Rock Classroom Teachers Assn — ^38 
Russellville Classroom Teachers Assn — 38 
St. Paul High School District Assn — 46 
Sebastian Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Siloam Springs Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Van Buren School District — 45 
Walnut Ridge Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Fort Smiths Fort Smith Junior College — 48 

California 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alameda County Educational Assn — 23 
Alameda County Teachers Assn — 45 
Contra Costa County Education Assn — 45 
Del Norte County Teachers Assn — 48 
Fresno County Division Unit, California Teach- 
ers Assn — 42 

Mann County Teachers Assn — 39 
Northern San Joaquin County Teachers Assn 
—45 

Sacramento County Teachers Assn — 35 
San Diego County Teachers Assn — ^29 
San Mateo County Teachers Assn — Tl 
Santa Clara County Teachers Assn — 1\ 

Santa Cruz County Rural Teachers Assn — 47 
Solano County Elementary Teachers Assn — 47 
Sonoma County Teachers Assn — 45 
Stanislaus County Teachers Assn — ^26 
Tuolumne County Educational Assn — 47 
Yuba County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
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CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles 
—39 

Alameda Grade Teachers Club — 24 
Alhambra City Teachers Club — 34 
Anaheim Elementary Teachers Club — 48 
Arcadia Teachers Club — 47 
Bakersfield Division, California Teachers Assn 
—23 

Bakersfield Teachers Club — 47 
Barstow Elementary Teachers Club — 48 
Bay Classroom Teachers League — 34 
Bellflower Teachers Assn — 47 
Berkeley Teachers Assn — 21 
Beverly Hills Teachers Club — 38 
Brawley Elementary Teachers Assn — 41 
Brea Teachers Club — 44 
Burbank City Teachers Assn — 27 
Chaff ey Teachers Club — 47 
Chino Teachers Club — 47 
Chula Vista Faculty Club — 48 
Compton City Teachers Club — 41 
Compton Union Secondary Teachers Club — 37 
Corona Teachers Assn — 39 
Coronado Teachers Assn — 48 
Culver City Teachers Club — 47 
East Bakersfield High School Teachers Club — 48 
El Centro Elementary Teachers Club — 47 
El Segundo Teachers Club — 47 
Escondido Teachers Club — 47 
Fresno City Council of Education — 23 
Glendale Teachers Club — ^21 
Inglewood High School Teachers Club — 48 
Jefferson School District Classroom Teachers 
Assn — 47 

Long Beach Assn of School Principals — 48 
Long Beach City Teachers Club — ^22 
Los Angeles Adult Education Assn — 39 
Los Angeles Assn for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion — ^25 

Los Angeles Assn of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators — ^25 

Los Angeles Elementary Principals Club — 23 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club — 21 
Los Angeles High School Teachers Assn — ^21 
Los Angeles Probationary and Substitute Teach- 
ers Assn — 39 

Madera Elementary Teachers Assn — 47 
Merced Division, California Teachers Assn — 41 
Merced Union Elementary Faculty Club — 48 
Montebello Teachers Assn — 41 
Monterey City Teachers Assn — 48 
Mountain View District Teachers Club — 46 
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Oakland Teachers Assn — 21 
Oakland Teachers Assn, Elementary Section — 47 
Ontario Elementary Teachers Club — 47 
Palo Alto Teachers Assn — 44 
Palo Verde Teachers Assn — 47 
Paramount Elementary Teachers Club — 40 
Pasadena Teachers Assn — ^23 
Piedmont Teachers Assn — 47 
Pittsburg' Education Assn — 47 
Porterville Elementary Teachers Club— 47 
Redondo Beach City Teachers Club — 48 
Richmond Teachers Assn — ^23 
Riverside Teachers Assn — 40 
Sacramento City Teachers Assn — 29 
Salinas Council, California Teachers Assn — 47 
Salmas Union High School Branch, California 
Teachers Assn — 47 
San Bernardino Teachers Club — 39 
San Diego Administrators Club — 33 
San Diego Teachers Assn — 21 
San Francisco Classroom Teachers Assn — ^21 
San Francisco Elementary Vice Principals Assn 
—39 

San Jose Teachers Assn — 45 
San Leandro Teachers Assn — 47 
San Lorenzo Teachers Assn — 48 
San Luis Obispo Classroom Teachers Club — 47 
San Rafael Teachers Assn — 38 
Santa Ana City Teachers League — 47 
Santa Barbara Teachers Club — 21 
Santa Monica Classroom Teachers Assn — ^21 
Santa Paula Elementary Classroom Teachers 
Club — 47 

South Bay Teachers Assn — 47 
South Pasadena Education Assn — 24 
Stockton Elementary Teachers Assn — 21 
Stockton Teachers Assn — 46 
Teachers Assn of San Francisco — 39 
The Associated Pomona Teachers — 40 
Vallejo Teachers Assn — 45 
Ventura Elementary Teachers Assn — 47 
Vineland District Teachers Assn — 48 
Wasco Elementary Teachers Club — 39 
Whittier Elementary Teachers Assn — 48 
Whittier Union High School Teachers Club — 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Compton College Faculty Club — 47 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

California Assn for Childhood Education — ^26 
California Assn for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation — ^39 
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California Assn of Teachers of Hard of Hearing 
—39 

California Elementary School Principals Assn 
—31 

California Elementary School Principals Assn, 
Southern Section — 28 

California Society of Secondary Education — 39 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 
Bay Section — 34 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 
Central Section — 40 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 
Central Coast Section — 41 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 
Northern Section — 38 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 
Southern Section — 38 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Angwin, Pacific Union College — 44 
Long Beach, Long Beach City College — 39 
Los Angeles, East Los Angeles Junior College — 
47 

Santa Monica, Santa Monica City College — 41 
Stockton, College of the Pacific — 48 

Colorado 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Huerfano County Teachers Assn — 20 
Montrose County Elementary Teachers Assn — 48 
Montrose County High School Education Assn 
—48 

Otero County Teachers and School Directors 
Assn — 35 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Boulder Community Education Assn — ^21 
Colorado Springs Clrm. Teachers Assn — 21 
Denver Classroom Teachers Assn — ^21 
Denver Principals and Directors Assn — ^21 
Denver Teachers Club — 21 
Greeley Classroom Teachers Assn — ^29 
Gunnison Community Education Assn — 44 
La Junta Teachers Club — 30 
Longmont Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Montrose Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Pueblo Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Pueblo Community Education Assn — 21 
Sterling Federated Teachers Club — ^21 
Trinidad Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Mesa College Faculty Assn — 46 
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REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOaATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the CEA 

--34 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Denver, Colorado Woman’s College — 48 
Denver, University of Denver — 47 
Grand Junction, Mesa College — 41 
Pueblo, Pueblo Junior College — 41 

Ccniniecticiit 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ansonia Teachers League — 39 
Beacon Falls Teachers League — 46 
Bridgeport Teachers Assn — 26 
Bristol Teachers Assn — 39 
Danbury Teachers Assn — 25 
Darien Teachers Assn — 35 
East Hartford Teachers Club — ^22 
East Haven Teachers League — 34 
Enfield Teachers Assn — 39 
Fairfield Teachers Assn — 33 
Glastonbury Teachers Assn — 40 
Guilford Teachers Club — 39 
Hamden Teachers League, Inc. — 44 
Hartford Teachers League — 36 
Manchester Teachers Club — 39 
Meriden Teachers Assn — 40 
Middletown Teachers Club — ^24 
Middletown Town Teachers Assn — 44 
Milford Teachers League — 47 
Montville Teachers Assn — 46 
Naugatuck Teachers League — 36 
New Britain Teachers Club- — 41 
New Haven Teachers League — ^23 
New London Education Assn — ^35 
New Milford Teachers Assn — 46 
Newington Teachers Club — 44 
North Haven Faculty Club — 47 
Norwalk Teachers Assn — 28 
Norwich Suburban Education Assn — 47 
Norwich Teachers League — 30 
Old Lyme Teachers Assn — 45 
Plymouth Teachers Assn — 39 
Portland Teachers Club — 46 
Ridgefield Teachers Assn — 40 
Rockville Teachers Club— 39 
Seymour Teachers League — 25 
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Shelton Teachers League — 34 
Simsbury Teachers Assn — 47 
Staiford Teachers Club — 39 
Stamford Teachers Assn — 21 
Stonington Teachers Assn — 46 
Stratford Teachers Assn — 24 
Thomaston Teachers Assn — 39 
Thompson Teachers Assn — 47 
Tornngton Teachers Assn — 35 
Wallingford Teachers Assn — 33 
Waterbury Teachers Assn — 21 
Watertown Teachers Assn — 40 
West Hartford Teachers Assn — 39 
West Haven Teachers Assn — 34 
Westport Teachers League — 46 
Winchester Teachers Assn — 39 
Windsor Teachers Club — 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Danbury, Danbury State Teachers College 
—39 

Delaware 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Kent County Education Assn — 39 
New Castle County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
47 

New Castle County Education Assn — 41 
CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Wilmington Teachers Assn — ^25 

District of Columbia 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Columbian Educational Assn — 24 
D. C. Highschool Teachers Assn — 21 
D. C. Junior-Highschool Teachers Assn — 34 
D. C. Vocational Assn — 44 
Elementary Classroom Teachers Assn of D. C. 
—37 

Washington Elementary Classroom Teachers 
Assn — 47 

Washington Junior High School Classroom 
Teachers Assn — 47 

Washington Senior High School Teachers Assn 
—47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Howard University — 43 
The American University — 48 
The George Washington University — 41 
Wilson Teachers College — 41 
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Florida 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alachua County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Broward County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Dade County Classroom Teachers Assn — 31 
Duval County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Duval County Education Assn — 46 
Hillsborough County Education Assn — 40 
Hillsborough County Intermediate Teachers 
Council — 48 

Lee County Classroom Teachers Assn — 38 
Leon County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Manatee County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Marion County Teachers Assn — 39 
Martin County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Monroe County Teachers Assn — 39 
Orange County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Palm Beach County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
46 

Pinellas County Classroom Teachers Assn — 42 
Polk County Classroom Teachers Assn — 42 
St. Johns County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
St. Lucie County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Sarasota County Classroom Teachers Assn — 42 
Seminole County Teachers Club — 47 
Suwannee County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Walton County Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
Winter Haven Chapter, Polk County — 45 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Bartow Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Lakeland Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Pensacola City Teachers Assn — 40 
Tampa Classroom Teachers Assn — 28 

FTA CHAPTERS 

DeLand, John B. Stetson University — 42 
Lakeland, Florida Southern College — ^39 
St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg Junior College 
—45 

Tampa, University of Tampa — 42 

Creorgia 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Atkinson County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 

—47 

Berrien County Education Assn — 47 
Bibb Education Assn — ^38 
Brantley County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Bullock County Educational Assn — 48 
1948-49 


Affiliated Local Associations 

Burke County Unit — 47 
Butts County Teachers Assn — 47 
Camden County Teachers Assn — 47 
Catoosa County Teachers Assn — 47 
Charlton County Educational Assn — 47 
Chatham County Negro Teachers Assn — 46 
Chatham County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
— 43 

Chattooga County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Cherokee County Teachers Assn — 46 
Clarke County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Cobb County Teachers Assn — 47 
Effingham County Teachers Assn — 47 
Elbert County Teachers Assn — 47 
Emanuel County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Evans County Education Assn — 47 
Fannin County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Fulton County Teachers Assn — 46 
Glynn County Teachers Assn — 41 
Gordon County-Calhoun Unit, Georgia Edu- 
cation Assn — 47 

Grady County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Hall County Local Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
—47 

Hancock County Unit, Georgia Education Assn 
— 47 

Houston County Educational Assn — 47 
Jenkin County Teachers Assn — 47 
Jones County Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 
47 

Lanier County Education Assn — 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn — 47 
Marion County Teachers Assn — 47 
Meriwether County Education Assn — 47 
Monroe County Education Assn — 47 
Montgomery County Local Unit, Georgia Edu- 
cation Assn — 47 

Morgan County Teachers Assn — 47 
Muscogee County Teachers Assn — 47 
Oconee County Local Unit, Georgia Education 
Assn — 47 

Peach County Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 47 
Pike County Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 47 
Pulaski County Education Assn — 47 
Rockdale County Education Assn — 41 
Spalding County Teachers Assn — 47 
Sumter County Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 
47 

Talbot County Teachers Assn — 48 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Tift County Teachers Assn — 47 
Troup County Teachers Assn — 47 
Washington County Teachers Assn — 47 
White County Local Unit, Georgia Education 
Assn — 48 

Wilcox County Unit, Georgia Education 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Americus Teachers Council— 47 
Athens City Education Assn — 44 
Cedartown Local Unit, Georgia Education 
Assn — 47 

Columbus Education Assn — 39 
Decatur Educational Assn — 47 
Eatonton, Putnam Unit, Georgia Education 
Assn — 47 

Gainesville Education Assn — 47 

LaGrange Educational Assn — 47 

McDuffie Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 47 

Newnan Education Assn — 47 

Rome Education Assn — 47 

Tallapoosa Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 47 

Toccoa Local Unit, Georgia Education Assn — 47 

Trion City Education Assn — 47 

Wilkes Education Assn — 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Georgia Southwestern College Education Assn 
—47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Augusta, Paine College — 47 
Carrollton, West Georgia College — 48 
Cleveland, Truett-McConnell Junior College — 
47 

Macon, Mercer University — 47 
Milledgeville, Georgia State College for 
Women — 39 

Waleska, Reinhardt College — 47 

Young Harris, Young L. G. Harris College — 43 

Idaho 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ada County Highschool Teachers Assn — 38 
Power County Teachers Assn — 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Boise Teachers Assn — 42 
Burley Education Assn — 29 
Caldwell Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Coeur d’Alene Education Assn — 48 
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Idaho Education Association of Twin Falls — 44 

Idaho Falls Education Assn — 37 

Lewiston Classroom Teachers Organization — 47 

Lewiston Faculty Club — 42 

Nampa Education Assn — 36 

Pocatello Education Assn — ^21 

Rexburg Teachers Assn — 46 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Boise, Boise Junior College — 40 
Nampa, Northwest Nazarene College — 39 
Rexburg, Ricks College — 41 

Illinois 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Christian County Teachers Assn — 48 
Crawford County Teachers Assn — 47 
Jo Daviess County Education Assn — 47 
Livingston County Teachers Assn — 21 
Logan County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Moultrie County Teachers Assn — 40 
Rock Island County Teachers Club — 37 
St. Clair County Teachers Assn — 42 
Saline County Teachers Assn — 40 
Vermillion County High School Principals Assn 
—39 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alton Education Assn — 47 
Argo Community High School Teachers Assn 
—46 

Association of Chicago Teachers — 25 
Batavia Teachers Assn — 48 
Belvidere Education Assn — 48 
Brookfield Education Assn — 48 
Canton Education Assn — 46 
Carbondale Education Assn — 48 
Centralia City Schools Teachers Assn — 46 
Champaign Teachers Assn — 40 
Chicago Principals Club — ^22 
Chicago Public School Kindergarten-Primary 
Assn — 21 

Chicago Teachers Federation — 36 
Chicago Teachers Union — 41 
Classroom Teachers of School District, #190 
— 47 

Danville Education Assn — ^39 
Decatur Public School Teachers Assn — 21 
Dixon Teachers Assn — 47 
East St. Louis Classroom Teachers Fellowship 
Society — ^21 

East St. Louis Education Assn — ^21 
Elgin Teachers Assn — 47 
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Evanston Teachers Club — 21 

Faculty Club o£ District 102 — 46 

Freeport Teachers Assn — 45 

Galena Teachers Club — 39 

Galesburg Teachers Club — 39 

Hillsboro Community Education Assn — 47 

Hinsdale Teachers Assn — 48 

J. Sterling Morton Education Assn — 40 

Jacksonville Teachers Assn — 41 

Joliet Teachers Assn — 40 

Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege Teachers Assn — 21 
Kewanee Teachers Assn — 47 
Litchfield Elementary Teachers Assn — 47 
Mattoon City Teachers Assn — 42 
Moline Classroom Teachers Assn — 43 
Mount Carmel Education Assn — 47 
Mount Vernon Education Assn — 48 
Naperville Teachers Assn — 47 
North Chicago Education Assn — 48 
Oak Park Dept of Classroom Teachers — 45 
Pana Education Assn — 47 
Paris Teachers Assn — 48 
Pekin Elementary Teachers Club — 23 
Pekin Teachers Alliance — 47 
Peoria Teachers Club — ^30 
Pinckneyville Education Assn — 47 
Quincy Teachers Assn — 37 
River Forest Education Assn — 41 
Riverside Teachers Council — 48 
Rockford Education Assn — ^21 
Rock Island Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Springfield Classroom Teachers Assn — 30 
Stockton Teachers Assn — 47 
Streator Township High School Faculty Club 
—47 

Taylorville Township High School Teachers 
Assn — 47 

Twin Cities Classroom Teachers Org — 48 
United Township High School Classroom Teach- 
ers Assn — 47 

Urbana Teachers Assn — 41 
Warren Teachers Assn — 47 
Waukegan City Teachers Assn — 37 
Wood River and Hartford Department of Class- 
room Teachers — 46 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Illinois State Training School for Boys Educa- 
tion Assn — 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education Assn — 

23 


Affiliated Local Associations 

Central Division, Illinois Education Assn — 29 
Centralia Township Education Assn — 46 
Chicago Area Business Educators Assn — 41 
Chicago Division, Illinois Education Assn — 24 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Education Assn 
—32 

East Central Division, Illinois Education Assn 
—26 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education Assn — ^21 
Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education Assn 
—21 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education Assn — 2 1 
Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Assn — ^35 

Northeastern Division, Illinois Education Assn — 

21 

Northwestern Division, Illinois Education Assn 
—26 

Peoria Division, Illinois Education Assn — ^32 
Rock River Division, Illinois Education Assn — ^29 
South Central Division, Illinois Education Assn 
—21 

Southeastern Division, Illinois Education Assn — 

29 

Southern Division, Illinois Education Assn — 32 
Southwestern Division, Illinois Education Assn 
—31 

Western Division, Illinois Education Assn — 12 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Alton, Shurtlefi College — 44 
Carbondale, Southern Illinois Normal University 
—39 

Elmhurst, Elmhurst College — 47 
Greenville, Greenville College — 47 
Kankakee, Olivet Nazarene College — 44 
Macomb, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege — 45 

Normal, Illinois State Normal University — 46 


Indiana 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Benton County Education Assn — 44 
Floyd County Teachers Federation — 45 
Gibson County Teachers Federation — 47 
Howard County Teachers Federation — 47 
LaPorte County Teachers Federation — 47 
Marion County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Porter County Teachers Club — 46 
St. Joseph County Teachers Assn — 48 
Starke County Teachers Federation — 41 
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Affiliated Load Associations 

Tippecanoe County Federation of Public School 
Teachers — 47 

White County Federation of Public School 
Teachers — 47 

Whitley County Teachers Federation — 45 
CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Anderson Federation of Teachers #519 — 39 
Bedford Federation of Public School Teachers 
—40 

Bloomington Public School Teachers Assn — 35 
Bluffton Teachers Assn — 46 
Brazil City Federation of Public School Teachers 
—45 

Columbus Teachers Federation — 43 
Conncrsville Federation of Public School Teach- 
ers — 45 

Crawfordsville Federation of Public School 
Teachers — 43 

Crown Point School Federation — 47 
East Chicago Teachers Assn — 35 
Elkhart Teachers Federation — 37 
Evansville Federation of Public School Teachers 
—21 

Fort Wayne Teachers Assn — 21 
Fort Wayne Teachers Council — 44 
Frankfort Teachers Federation — 39 
Garrett Teachers Federation — 44 
Gary Teachers Federation — 29 
Gas City Teachers Federation — 48 
Hammond Teachers Assn — 21 
Huntington Federation of Teachers — ^21 
Indianapolis Federation of Public School Teach- 
ers — 29 

Indianapolis Grade Teachers Assn — 28 
Jeffersonville Federation of Teachers — 40 
Kokomo Teachers Assn — 37 
Lafayette Teachers Federation — ^21 
La Porte Teachers Union — 37 
Linton-Stock ton Teachers Federation — 41 
Logansport Teachers Federation — 21 
Marion Teachers Federation — 39 
Martinsville Federation of Public Teachers — 46 
Michigan City Teachers Federation — 34 
Mishawaka Teachers Federation — 36 
Muncie Teachers Federation — ^21 
New Albany Teachers Federation — 45 
New Castle Teachers Federation — 45 
Noblesville Teachers Forum — 45 
Pendleton Teachers Federation — 48 
Penn-Harris Teachers Federation — 40 
Peru City Teachers Federation — 46 
Petersburg Teachers Federation — 46 
Portland Teachers Assn — 39 
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Richmond Federation of Public School Teachers 
—39 

Rushville Teachers Club — 44 
Seymour Teachers Federation — 43 
South Bend Teachers Federation — 21 
Spencer School Federation — 46 
Sullivan Teachers Federation — 44 
Tell City Federation of Teachers — 47 
Terre Haute Teachers Federation — 21 
Tipton Teachers Federation — 39 
Valparaiso Teachers Federation — 46 
Vincennes Teachers Federation — 36 
Wabash City Teachers Club — 22 
Washington Teachers Federation — 44 
Whiting City Teachers Association — 35 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Harrison Township Teachers Federation — 39 
Indiana Assn of Elementary School Principals 
—44 

Indiana Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 

Indiana Schoolmens Club — 39 

Indiana School Womens Club — 34 

Lost Creek Township Teachers Federation — 47 

Northwestern Indiana Teachers Assn — 35 

Otter Creek Township Teachers Federation — 45 

Sugar Creek Township Teachers Federation — 44 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bloomington, Indiana University — 40 
Huntington, Huntington College — 44 
Indianapolis, Butler University — 47 
Indianapolis, Indiana Central College — 47 
North Manchester, Manchester College— 40 
Oakland City, Oakland City College — 47 
Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers College 
—42 

I^wa 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Cerro Gordo County Educational Council — 47 

Floyd County Educational Council — 48 

Lee County Educational Council — 48 

Madison County Council — 48 

Marshall County Education Council — 48 

Scott County Teachers Assn — 23 

Wapello County Educational Council — 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Algona Education Assn — 47 
Ames Teachers Club — 39 
Burlington Teachers Assn — 22 
Carroll Teachers Assn — 48 
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Cedar Rapids Classroom Teachers Assn — 23 
Chariton Teachers Federation — 45 
Charles City Teachers Fed — 48 
Clinton Teachers Assn — 21 
Council Bluffs Education Assn — 47 
Des Moines Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Des Moines Teachers Federation — ^21 
Dubuque Teachers Assn — 22 
Estherville Teachers Assn — 46 
Fort Dodge Teachers Federation — ^21 
Keokuk Public School Teachers Assn — 44 
Marshalltown Teachers Assn — 40 
Mason City Grade Teachers Assn — 21 
Mason City Highschool and Junior College 
Teachers Assn — 45 
Ottumwa Teachers Club — 35 
Sioux City Administrative Club — 47 
Sioux City Teachers Assn — 21 
Waterloo Teachers Assn — ^35 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Iowa State Teachers College Faculty— 21 
REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Department of Classroom Teachers, Iowa State 
Teachers Assn — 39 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Iowa State Teachers Assn — 36 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Clarinda, Clarinda Junior College — 39 
Creston, Creston Junior College — 47 
Des Moines, Drake University — 46 
Estherville, Estherville Junior College — 46 
Indianola, Simpson College — 43 
Pella, Central College — 43 
Sioux City, Morningside College — 42 
Storm Lake, Buena Vista College — 42 

Kansas 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Baiber County Teachers Assn — 47 
Brown County Teachers Assn — 39 
Chase County Teachers Assn — 48 
Chautauqua County Teachers Assn — 48 
Cloud County Teachers Assn — 43 
Decatur County Teachers and School Patrons 
Assn — 47 

Grant County Teachers Assn — 48 
Gray County Teachers Assn — 44 
Greeley County Teachers Assn — 47 
Greenwood County Teachers Assn — 43 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Jefferson County Teachers Assn — 46 
Meade County Teachers Assn — 46 
Montgomery County Teachers Assn — 40 
Osage County Teachers Assn — 43 
Rawlins County Teachers Assn — 47 
Reno County Teachers Assn — 46 
Republic County Teachers Assn — 43 
Rooks County Teachers Assn — 44 
Rush County Teachers Assn — 48 
Sedgwick County Teachers Assn — 46 
Shawnee County Teachers Assn — 47 
Wichita County Teachers Assn — 48 
Wyandotte County Teachers Assn — 44 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Abilene City Teachers Assn — 44 
Anthony City Teachers Assn — 44 
Arkansas City Teachers Assn — 48 
Atchison Teachers Assn — 39 
Atwood City and Rawlins County Teachers 
Assn — 39 

Beloit City Teachers Assn — 47 

Caney Teachers Assn — 46 

Chanute Teachers Assn — ^26 

Clay Center Teachers Assn — 43 

DuBois Teachers Club — 21 

Educational Council of Lawrence Teachers — 44 

El Dorado City Teachers Assn — 48 

Ellinwood City Teachers Assn — 43 

Eureka Teachers Assn — 46 

Fort Scott Teachers Club — 40 

Galena Teachers Assn — 47 

Hays Public School Teachers Assn — 46 

Hiawatha Teachers Assn — 43 

Holton Teachers Assn — 47 

Hutchinson Teachers Assn — 44 

Independence City Teachers Assn — 44 

Junction City Teachers Club — 46 

Kansas City Elementary Principals Club — 21 

Kansas City Grade Teachers Club — 21 

Kansas City Secondary Teachers Assn — 42 

Leavenworth Teachers Assn — 44 

Liberal Education Assn — 47 

Manhattan Teachers Assn — 42 

Marysville Educational Assn — 47 

McPherson Teachers Assn — 44 

Neodesha Teachers Assn — 46 

Olathe City Teachers Education Assn — 46 

Ottawa Teachers Assn — 43 

Parsons Teachers Assn — 39 

Pittsburg City Teachers Assn — 44 

Russell City Teachers Assn — 44 

Salina City Teachers Club — ^21 

Sumner-Northeast Teachers Council — 40 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Topeka Classroom Teachers Club — 26 
Topeka Teachers Assn — 35 
Wichita City Teachers Assn — 37 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Colfeyville, Coffey ville Junior College — 41 
Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College — 40 
Hutchinson, Hutchinson Junior College — ^39 
Lindsborg, Bethany College — 46 
North Newton, Bethel College — 45 
Pittsburg, Kansas State Teachers College — 41 
Salma, Kansas Wesleyan University — 47 

Kentucky 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Allen County Educational Club — 47 
Barren County Teachers Assn — 47 
Boone County Teachers Assn — 47 
Bourbon County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Bourbon County Teachers Assn — 47 
Bullitt County Teachers Assn — 46 
Campbell County Teachers Assn — 47 
Carter County Teachers Assn — 47 
Clinton County Education Assn — 47 
Cumberland County Teachers Assn — 47 
Daviess County Teachers Assn — 47 
Fayette County Teachers Assn — 45 
Fleming County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Grant County and Williamstown Classroom 
Teachers Assn — 47 
Grayson County Teachers Assn — 47 
Green County Teachers Assn — 46 
Hardin County Teachers Assn — 46 
Harlan County Teachers Assn — 46 
Jefferson County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
48 

Jefferson County Education Assn — 47 

Jessamine County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Kenton County Faculty Club — 44 

Logan County Education Assn — 47 

McCreary County Teachers Assn — 44 

Montgomery County Teachers Club— 47 

Nelson County Teachers Assn — 47 

Nicholas County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Ohio County Teachers Assn — 46 

Perry County Teachers Assn— 47 

Pulaski County Teachers Assn — 45 

Shelby County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Simpson County Education Assn — 46 

Todd County Teachers Assn — 47 

Warren County Teachers Assn — 45 

Wolfe County Education Assn — 47 
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CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Ashland Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Ashland Education Assn — 43 
Breathitt Teachers Assn — 46 
Campbellsville Teachers Assn — 46 
Covington Women Teachers Club — 42 
Danville Faculty Club — 46 
Elizabethtown and Hardin County Classroom 
Teachers Assn — 46 
Fort Thomas Teachers Assn — 38 
Frankfort Teachers Club — 47 
Garth Faculty Club — 48 
Hazard Education Assn — 47 
Henderson Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Hopkinsville Teachers Assn — 47 
Irvine Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Lexington Assn of Teachers in Colored Schools 
—37 

Lexington Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Lexington Education Assn — 30 
Louisville Classroom Teachers Assn — 37 
Louisville Education Assn — 21 
Marion Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Mayfield Education Assn — 47 
Owensboro Education Assn — 47 
Raceland Education Assn — 47 
Russell Education Assn — 46 
Somerset Teachers Assn — 47 
Stanford-Lincoln County Classroom Teachers 
Assn — 47 

Upper Cumberland Education Assn — 45 
Winchester Faculty Club — 44 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Kentucky Education Assn, Central Division — 42 
Kentucky Education Assn, Fifth District — 44 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Ashland, Ashland Junior College — 39 
Georgetown, Georgetown College — ^39 
Hopkinsville, Bethel Woman's College — 41 
Lexington, Transylvania College — 47 
Lexington, University of Kentucky — 39 
London, Sue Bennett College — 42 
Morehead, Morehead State Teachers College 
—40 

Winchester, Kentucky Wesleyan College — 42 

Louisiana 

PARISH ASSOCIATIONS 

Claiborne Parish Teachers Assn — 39 
East Baton Rouge Parish Classroom Teachers 
Assn — 47 
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Franklin Parish Teachers Assn — 39 
Iberville Parish Teachers Assn — 47 
Morehouse Parish Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
St. Tammany Parish Teachers Assn — 39 
Terrebonne Parish Teachers Assn — 45 
Union Parish Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Webster Parish Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Caddo Teachers Assn — 47 

Lincoln Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Monroe City Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Monroe City Teachers Assn — 39 

New Orleans Highschool Teachers Assn — 37 

New Orleans Principals Assn — 34 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Louisiana Vocational Assn — 37 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Hammond, Southeastern Louisiana College — 48 
New Orleans, St. Mary’s Dominican College 
—44 

Maine 

COUNTY ASSOaATIONS 

Androscoggin County Teachers Assn — 39 
Aroostook County Teachers Assn — 20 
Cumberland County Teachers Assn — 21 
Franklin County Teachers Assn — 21 
Hancock County Teachers Assn — 42 
Kennebec County Teachers Assn — 21 
Knox County Teachers Assn — ^21 
Oxford County Teachers Assn — 21 
Washington County Teachers Assn — 21 
York County Teachers Assn — ^21 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bangor Teachers Club — 47 

Bath Teachers Club — 48 

Belfast Teachers Club — 44 

Brunswick and Topsham Teachers Assn — 44 

Calais Teachers Club — 45 

Cape Elizabeth Faculty Club — 48 

Dexter Teachers Club — 47 

Fairfield-Benton Teachers Club — 47 

Gorham Teachers Club — 46 

Portland Classroom Teachers Assn — 43 

Portland Teachers Assn — ^21 

Presque Isle Teachers Club — 44 

Rockland Teachers Assn — 46 

Samoset Teachers Club — 47 

Sanford Teachers Assn — 45 


Affiliated Local Associations 

South Portland Teachers Assn — 44 
Southern Aroostock Teachers Club — 48 
Waterville Teachers Assn — 40 
Westbrook Teachers Assn — 44 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Teachers Association of Union 99 — 46 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Farmington, State Teachers College — 43 
Gorham, State Teachers College — 39 
Lewiston, Bates College — 48 
Machias, Washington State Normal School — 43 

Maryland 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Allegany County Teachers Assn — 47 
Anne Arundel County Teachers Assn — 44 
Baltimore County Teachers Assn — 44 
Carroll County Teachers Assn — 45 
Cecil County Teachers Assn — 46 
Charles County Teachers Assn — 44 
Dorchester County Teachers Assn — 45 
Frederick County Teachers Assn — 44 
Harford County Educational Assn — 48 
Kent County Teachers Assn — 45 
Montgomery County Education Assn — 21 
Prince Georges County Teachers Assn — 44 
Queen Annes County Teachers Assn — 47 
Somerset County Teachers Assn — 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Baltimore Public School Teachers Assn — 44 
Kent Educational Assn — 48 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Baltimore, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
—42 

College Park, University of Maryland — 48 
Frostburg, Maryland State Teachers College — 40 
Salisbury, Maryland State Teachers College — 46 

Massachusetts 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Barnstable County Teachers Assn — 34 
Bristol County Teachers Assn — 33 
Essex County Teachers Assn — 45 
Franklin County Teachers Assn — 21 
Hampden County Teachers Assn — ^29 
Middlesex County Teachers Assn — 21 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Norfolk County Teachers Assn — 24 
Plymouth County Teachers Assn — 32 
Union 95^42, Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
Berkshire County — 47 
Worcester County Teachers Assn — 33 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Acushnet Teachers Assn — 40 

Agawam Teachers Club — 40 

Amesbury Teachers Assn — 21 

Andover Public School Teachers Assn — 40 

Arlington Teachers Club — 21 

Ashby Teachers Federation — 46 

Athol Teachers Assn — 47 

Attleboro Teachers Assn — 21 

Belmont Teachers Club — 41 

Beverly Teachers Assn — 21 

Boston Elementary Teachers Club — 40 

Boston Highschool Women’s Club — 25 

Boston Teachers Club — 21 

Braintree Teachers Assn — ^21 

Bridgewater Teachers Assn — 30 

Brockton Teachers Assn — ^21 

Brookline Teachers Club — ^21 

Chelsea Teachers Club — 40 

Concord Teachers Club — 21 

Dalton Teachers Assn — 46 

Danvers Teachers Club — 41 

Dedham Teachers Assn — 35 

Easthampton Teachers Assn — ^21 

Everett Teachers Club — 21 

Fairhaven — ^Mattapoisett Teachers Assn — 44 

Fall River Teachers Assn — 39 

Falmouth Teachers Assn — 44 

Framingham Teachers Assn — 39 

Gloucester Teachers Assn — 47 

Greenfield Teachers Club — 41 

Haverhill Teachers Assn — ^23 

Hingham Teachers Club — 40 

Holliston Teachers Club — 39 

Holyoke Teachers Club — 40 

Hudson Teachers Club — 37 

Huntington District Teachers Assn — 39 

Ipswich Teachers Club — 40 

Kingston Teachers Club — 40 

Leominster Teachers Assn — 35 

Lowell Teachers Assn — 25 

Lunenburg Teachers Assn — 47 

Lynn Schoolmasters Assn — 48 

Lynn Teachers Assn— 27 

Malden Teachers Assn — 21 

Marblehead Teachers Assn — 21 

Marlboro Teachers Assn — 40 

Maynard Teachers Club — 39 
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Medford Teachers Club-~23 
Melrose Teachers Club — 21 
Methuen Teachers Club — 39 
Middleboro Teachers Assn — 39 
Milton Teachers Assn — 44 
Montague Teachers Assn — 47 
Natick Teachers Assn — 21 
Needham Teachers Club — 47 
Newburyport Teachers Assn — 41 
Newton Teachers Federation — 35 
North Adams Grade Teachers Assn — 41 
North Andover Teachers Assn — ^23 
North Attleboro Teachers Assn — 21 
Northboro Berlin Teachers Assn — 40 
Northbridge Teachers Assn — 39 
Norton Teachers Assn — 47 
Norwood Teachers Club — 36 
Palmer Teachers Assn — 40 
Pittsfield Teachers Assn — 46 
Plymouth Teachers Club — 40 
Quincy Teachers Assn — 31 
Quinobequin Teachers Club — 46 
Randolph Teachers Club — 47 
Revere Teachers Club — 39 
Saugus Teachers Assn — 34 
Sharon Teachers Assn — 35 
Shawme Teachers Club — 35 
Shrewsbury Teachers Club — 39 
Somerset Teachers Club — 47 
Somerville Teachers Club — ^21 
Springfield Education Assn — 21 
Stoneham Teachers Assn — ^21 
Stoughton Teachers Club — 35 
Taunton Teachers Assn — 33 
Wakefield Teachers Assn — 47 
Waltham Teachers Assn — 41 
Wareham Teachers Club — 46 
Webster-Dudley Teachers Assn — 47 
Wellesley Teachers Club — 47 
West Boylston-Boylston Teachers Club — 41 
West Springfield Teachers Assn — 46 
Weymouth Teachers Assn — 40 
Whitman Teachers Club — 40 
Wilhameadow Teachers Assn — 47 
Winthrop Teachers Assn — ^21 
Woburn Teachers Assn — 47 
Worcester Teachers Assn — ^23 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Westfield State Teachers College Alumni Assn 
—40 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Massachusetts Elementary Principals Assn — ^26 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club— 21 
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FTA CHAPTERS 

Boston, Boston University — 41 
Wollaston, Eastern Nazarcnc College — 45 

Michigan 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Chippewa County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 48 

Clinton County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 48 

Dickinson County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 48 

Genesee County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Iron County District, Michigan Education Assn 
—48 

Kalamazoo County Education Assn — 46 
Lapeer County Education Assn — 46 
Macomb County Education Assn — 46 
Marquette County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 48 

Midland County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 46 

Montcalm County Education Assn — 46 
Muskegon County Teachers Club — 48 
Oakland County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 46 

Saginaw County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 37 

Saint Clair County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 46 

Saint Joseph County Education Assn — 47 
Washtenaw District, Michigan Education Assn 
—47 

Wayne County District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 46 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adrian District, Michigan Education Assn — 21 
Albion Teachers Club-~47 
Algonac Teachers Club — 47 
Ann Arbor Teachers Club — 41 
AuSable District, Michigan Education Assn — 48 
Barry District, Michigan Education Assn — 21 
Battle Creek Teachers Assn — 40 
Bay City Teachers Club — ^21 
Bellevue Teachers Club — 47 
Benton Harbor Teachers Assn — 45 
Berkley Teachers Assn — 48 
Big Rapids Teachers Club — 47 
Birmingham District, Michigan Education Assn 
—46 

Brainard Teachers Club — 48 
Cadillac Teachers Club — 46 

1948-49 


Affiliated Local Associations 

Dearborn District, Michigan Education Assn — 
37 ^ 

Detroit Teachers Assn — 21 
Detroit Teachers Assn, Administrative Division 
—45 

Detroit Teachers Assn, Elementary Division — 47 
Detroit Teachers Assn, High School Division 
—31 

Detroit Teachers Assn, Intermediate Division 
—43 

Detroit Teachers Assn, Kindergarten Division 
—48 

East Grand Rapids Teachers Club — 46 
East Lansing Teachers Assn — 42 
Escanaba District, Michigan Education Assn — 47 
Ferndalc Teachers Club — 35 
Flint Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Flint Teachers Club — 21 
Grand Rapids Kindergarten Primary Club — 44 
Grand Rapids Teachers Club — 21 
Grossc Pointe District, Michigan Education Assn 
—46 

Grosse Pointe Teachers Assn — 40 
Hamtramck Branch, Michigan Education Assn 
—47 

Hamtramck Teachers Assn — 39 
Highland Park Classroom Teachers Assn — 33 
Highland Park District, Michigan Education 
Assn — 46 

Inkster Teachers Club — 47 
Iron River Teachers Club — 48 
Ishpeming Teachers Club — 47 
Jackson Teachers Club — 46 
Kalamazoo Teachers Club — ^21 
Kalamazoo Women Teachers Assn — 43 
Lakeview Consolidated School District Assn — 47 
Lansing District Teachers Club — 40 
Later Elementary Teachers Club — 45 
Manistee City Teachers Club — 47 
Manistee District, Michigan Education Assn 
—47 

Marquette Teachers Club — 48 
Mesick Consolidated School District Assn — 47 
Mount Clemens Teachers Club — ^36 
Muskegon Heights District, Michigan Educa- 
tion Assn — 46 

Muskegon Teachers Club — 21 

Negaunee Teachers Assn — 47 

North villc Teachers Club — 46 

Owosso District, Michigan Education Assn — 21 

Pontiac Teachers Club — 37 

Port Huron Teachers Club — 39 

Rochester Teachers Club — 47 

Royal Oak Teachers Club — 34 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Saginaw Teachers Club — 37 
Saint Joseph Teachers Club — 47 
Sault Teachers Club — 47 
Sturgis Teachers Club — 47 
Three Rivers Teachers Club — 47 
Utica Teachers Club — 48 

Warren Consolidated School District Teachers 
Club— 47 

Wexford-Missaukee District, Michigan Educa- 
tion Assn — 48 

Wyandotte Teachers Club — 42 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Michigan Department of Classroom Teachers — 
45 

Michigan State Teachers Club — 41 
Southeastern Michigan Associated Teachers 
Clubs— 39 

ETA CHAPTERS 

Kalamazoo, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation — ^39 

Miimesota 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Hennepin County Teachers Conference — 46 
Redwood County Education Assn — 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albert Lea Classroom Teachers Assn — 35 
Austin Education Assn — 43 
Cloquet Education Assn — 46 
Crosby-Ironton Educational Assn — 45 
Duluth Teachers Assn — 21 
Ely Teachers Assn — 45 
Eveleth Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Excelsior Education Assn — 48 
Fairmont Public Schools Education Assn — 47 
Faribault Education Assn — 46 
Fergus Falls Faculty Club — 46 
Forest Lake Education Assn — 46 
Grand Rapids Education Assn — 46 
Hibbing Education Assn — 41 
Hopkins Education Assn — 44 
Litchfield Area Council, Minnesota Education 
Assn — 45 

Little Falls Education Assn — 46 
Luvernc Teachers Assn — 47 
Mankato Teachers League — 47 
Mid-Itasca Education Assn — 46 
Minneapolis Classroom Teachers Assn — ^21 
Minneapolis Teachers League — 33 
Montevideo Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 


Moorhead Education Assn — 48 

Mora Teachers Assn — 46 

Mount Iron Education Assn — 39 

Mountain Lake Education Assn — 46 

New Ulm Public School Teachers Assn — 45 

North St. Paul Education Assn — 46 

Northfield Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Owatonna Education Assn — 48 

Pipestone Education Assn — 45 

Red Wing Education Assn — 46 

Robbmsdale Classroom Teachers Assn — 41 

Rochester Education Assn — 21 

Saint Louis Park Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 

Swanville Education Assn — 45 

Virginia Education Assn — 21 

Winona Public School Teachers Assn — 42 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

St. Cloud State Teachers College Faculty Assn 
—40 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Central Division, Minnesota Education Assn— 41 
Minneapolis Division, Minnesota Education 
Assn — 2 1 

Northeast Division, Minnesota Education Assn 
—37 

Northern Division, Minnesota Education Assn 
—38 

St. Paul Division, Minnesota Education Assn — 21 
Southeast Division, Minnesota Education Assn 
—39 

Southwest Division, Minnesota Education Assn 
—21 

Western Division, Minnesota Education Assn — 
21 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota — 46 
St. Cloud, State Teachers College — 39 

Mississippi 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Biloxi City Teachers Assn — 48 
Brookhaven Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Greenville Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Gulfport Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Hattiesburg Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
McComb Education Assn — 47 
Meridian Teachers Assn — ^23 
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FTA CHAPTERS 

Decatur, East Central Junior College — 44 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi Southern College — 46 
Jackson, Jackson College — 47 
Moorhead, Sunflower Junior College — 47 
Newton, Clarke Memorial College — 46 
Perkmston, Perkinston Junior College — 41 
Summit, Southwest Mississippi Junior College 
—47 

University, University of Mississippi — 46 

Missouri 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Pemiscot Co. Teachers Assn — 46 
Saline County Teachers Assn — 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Clayton Teachers Assn — 47 
Eldon Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Hancock Place Community Teachers Assn — 48 
Independence Teachers Assn — 39 
Jefferson City Community Teachers Assn — ^35 
Jennings Community Teachers Assn — 47 
Joplin Senior High and Junior College Teachers 
Community Assn — 37 

Kansas City Assn of Highschool Women — 21 
Kansas City Cooperative Council of Teachers — 
36 

Kansas City Council of Administrative Women 
in Education — 44 

Kansas City Elementary Principals Assn — ^21 
Kansas City Schoolmens Club— 45 
Kansas City Teachers Club — 21 
Kirks ville Community Teachers Assn — 47 
Kirkwood Community Teachers Assn — 46 
Maplewood - Richmond Heights Community 
Teachers Assn — 46 
Marshall Teachers Assn — 48 
Mexico Teachers Assn — 39 
Neosho Teachers Assn — 46 
Normandy Community Teachers Assn — 46 
St. Joseph Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
St. Joseph Community Teachers Assn — 21 
St. Louis District, Missouri State Teachers Assn 
—21 

St, Louis Elementary School Principals Assn 
—21 

St. Louis Elementary Teachers Assn — 48 
St. Louis Grade Teachers Assn — 30 
St. Louis Highschool Teachers Assn — 39 
St. Louis Negro Grade Teachers Assn — 42 
Sedalia Community Teachers Assn — 21 
Springfield Community Teachers Assn — 40 

1948-49 


Affiliated Local Associations 

Versailles Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Webster Groves Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Wellston Community Teachers Assn — 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Community Teachers Assn of Central Missouri 
State Teachers College Assn — ^21 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Central Missouri Teachers Assn — 21 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Assn — 27 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Assn — 26 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Assn — 45 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Assn — 28 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bolivar, Southwest Baptist College — 45 
Columbia, University of Missouri — 42 
Fayette, Central College — 40 
Hannibal, Hannibal-LaGrange College — 46 
Kansas City, University of Kansas City — 40 
Parkville, Park College — 47 
St. Charles, Linden wood College — 41 
St. Louis, Washington University — 47 
Springfield, Southwest Missouri State College 
— 48 

Trenton, Trenton Junior College — 46 
Warrensburg, Central Missouri State College — 
39 

Montana 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Billings Teachers Assn — 41 
Bridger Teachers Assn — 43 
Central Montana Local, NEA — 42 
Fairview Chapter, Montana Education Assn — 46 
Glasgow Teachers Assn — 41 
Glendive Education Assn — 44 
Great Falls Teachers Assn — 41 
Hardin Local, Montana Education Assn — 41 
Harlem Local, Montana Education Assn — 45 
Havre Teachers Assn — 41 
Hyalite Local, MEA — 47 
Miles City Local, Montana Education Assn — 47 
Missoula County Eductional Council — 47 
Philipsburg Teachers Assn — 40 
Plains Teachers Assn — 45 
Plentywood Local, Montana Education Assn — 45 
Scobey Local, Montana Education Assn — 47 
Sidney Local, Montana Education Assn — 45 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bozeman, Montana State College — 47 
Missoula, Montana State University — 44 

Nebraska 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Dixon County Education Assn — 47 
Douglas County Education Assn — 45 
Lincoln County Teachers Assn — 47 
Morrill County Education Assn — 46 
Nuckolls County Education Assn — 47 
Platte County Educators Assn — 45 
Saline County Education Assn — 47 
Scotts Bluff Rural Teachers Assn — 44 
Thayer County Education Assn — 46 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albion Education Assn — 46 

Alliance Education Assn — 45 

Beatrice Educational Assn — 46 

Fremont Teachers Forum — 45 

Gering Teachers Assn — 45 

Gcring-Minatare Education Assn — 47 

Grand Island Education Assn — 47 

Hastings Education Assn — 47 

Kearney Teachers Assn — 35 

Lincoln Teachers Assn — 21 

Norfolk Faculty Club — 47 

Omaha Assn for Childhood Education— 30 

Omaha Education Assn — ^21 

Pawnee City Education Assn — 47 

Peru Unit, Nebraska Education Assn — 44 

Scottsbiuff Teachers Assn — 48 

Tekamah Area Education Assn — 45 

York Education Assn — 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Nebraska State Teachers College Education 
Assn — 47 

Nebraska State Teachers College Faculty — 21 
University of Nebraska Extension Division Ed- 
ucation Assn — 47 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Nebraska Schoolmasters Club — 44 
Northwest Nebraska Education Assn — 46 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Chadron, Nebraska State Teachers College — 46 
Wayne, Nebraska State Teachers College — ^39 
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Nevada 

COUNTY ASSOaATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Las Vegas Education Assn — 46 
McGill Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 

New Hampshire 

COUNTY ASSOaATIONS 

Cheshire County Teachers Assn — ^23 
Rockingham County Teachers Assn — 47 
Strafford County Teachers Assn — 21 

QTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Concord Teachers Assn — 47 
Dover Teachers Assn — 48 
Exeter Teachers Council — 47 
Franklin Teachers Assn — 46 
Groveton Teachers Assn — 47 
Hanover Teachers Club — 47 
Laconia Teachers Assn — 47 
Manchester Teachers Guild — 45 
Newmarket Teachers Assn — 47 
Portsmouth Teachers Assn — 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers College — 46 

New Jersey 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bergen County Education Assn — 47 
Burlington County Education Assn — 39 
Camden County Teachers Assn — ^39 
Cape May County Teachers Assn — 37 
Cumberland County Teachers Assn — 37 
Essex County Vocational and Technical Teach- 
ers Assn — ^28 

Gloucester County Teachers Assn — 36 
Mercer County Teachers Assn — 48 
Middlesex County Teachers Assn — 35 
Morris County Teachers Assn — 27 
Passaic County Teachers Council — 40 
Salem County Education Assn — 40 
Sussex County Teachers Assn — 46 
Warren County Education Assn — 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Atlantic City Teachers Assn — 21 
Audubon Teachers Assn — 41 
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Bernards Teachers Assn — 45 
Bound Brook Teachers Assn — 47 
Burlington City Teachers Assn — 47 
Caldwell Teachers Assn — 39 
Camden Teachers Assn — 24 
Carlstadt Teachers Assn — 47 
Collingswood Teachers Assn — 39 
Cranford Teachers Assn — 47 
Dover Teachers Assn — 39 
East Orange Teachers Assn — ^21 
East Rutherford Education Assn — 37 
Elizabeth Teachers Assn — 21 
Fair Haven Education Assn — 47 
Fairview Education Assn — 47 
Guttenberg Teachers Assn — 46 
Hackensack Education Assn — 21 
Haddonfield Teachers Assn — 37 
Halcdon Teachers Assn — 47 
Hillside Teachers Assn — 45 
Hoboken Teachers Assn — 37 
Irvington Teachers Assn — 38 
Jersey City Teachers Assn — 40 
Kearny Teachers Assn — 37 
Kenilworth Teachers Assn — 46 
Lakewood Teachers Assn — 47 
Leonia Teachers Club — 41 
Linden Teachers Assn — 46 
Lower Penns Neck Teachers Assn — 47 
Lyndhurst Teachers Assn — 47 
Madison Teachers Assn — 47 
Manasquan Teachers Assn — 34 
Maywood Teachers Assn — 34 
Metuchen Teachers Assn — 40 
Montclair Education Assn — ^21 
Mountain Lakes Education Assn — 47 
New Brunswick Teachers Club — 24 
Newark First and Head Assistants Assn — 21 
Newark Grade Teachers Assn — ^21 
Newark Highschool Women’s Assn — ^21 
Newark Teachers Assn — ^21 
North Bergen Teachers Assn — 41 
Nutlcy Teachers Assn — 38 
Ocean City Teachers Club — 44 
Orange Teachers Assn — 47 
Passaic Teachers Assn — 28 
Paterson Teachers Assn — ^21 
Penns Grove-Upper Penns Neck Teachers Assn 
—47 

Perth Amboy Teachers Assn — 40 
Phillipsburg Elementary Education Assn — 48 
Philhpsburg High School Teachers Assn — 48 
Pitman Education Assn — 47 
Pleasantvillc Teachers Assn — 40 
Rahway Teachers Assn — ^21 

1948-49 


Affiliated Local Associations 

Ridgewood Teachers Assn — 47 
Roselle Park Teachers Assn — 34 
Rutherford Teachers Assn — 21 
Somerville Highschool Teachers Assn — 40 
South Plainfield Teachers Assn — 37 
Summit Teachers Assn — ^21 
Trenton Teachers Assn — 25 
Union City Education Assn — 40 
Verona Teachers Assn — 39 
Wallington Teachers Assn — 41 
Wanaque Borough Teachers Assn — 47 
West Orange Teachers Assn — 47 
Westfield Teachers Assn — 47 
Westwood Teachers Assn — 40 
Wood Ridge Education Assn — 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Morris Township Education Assn — 41 
Neptune Township Teachers Assn — 37 
New Jersey Elementary Classroom Teachers 
Assn — 32 

Pennsauken Township Teachers Assn — 39 
Saddle River Township Education Assn — 48 
Union Township Teachers Assn — 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

East Orange, Panzer College of Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene — 48 
Jersey City, St. Peter’s College — 47 
Jersey City, State Teachers College — 47 
Newark, New Jersey State Teachers College — 
47 

New Brunswick, New Jersey College for Women 
—43 

Paterson, New Jersey State Teachers College — 

40 

Trenton, New Jersey State Teachers College — 

41 

Trenton, Rider College — 42 

New Mexico 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bernalillo County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
44 

Dona Ana County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Dona Ana County Teachers Assn — 47 
Sandoval County Teachers Assn — 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Albuquerque Classroom Teachers Assn — ^34 
Artesia Education Assn — 48 
Aztec Education Assn — 47 
Capitan Education Assn — 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Carlsbad Classroom Teachers Assn — ^39 
Central Teachers Assn — 47 
Deming Teachers Assn — 44 
East Las Vegas Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Eunice Education Assn — 48 
Farmington Education Assn — 48 
Hobbs Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Hope Education Assn — 47 
Hot Springs Education Assn — 48 
Jal Education Assn — 47 
Las Vegas Town Teachers Org. — 47 
Portales Education Assn — 47 
Roswell Education Assn — 47 
Santa Fe City Public Schools Classroom Teach- 
ers Assn — 45 

Silver City Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Springer Teachers Assn — 47 
Tularosa Teachers Assn — 46 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Portales, Eastern New Mexico College — ^39 

IVew York 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Cattaraugus County Teachers Assn — 46 
Eric County First Supervisory District Teachers 
Assn — 44 

Nassau County Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Nassau County First Supervisory District Teach- 
ers Assn — 47 

Nassau County Second Supervisory District 
Teachers Assn — 38 

Oneida County #1 Teachers Assn — 46 
Suffolk County Second Supervisory District 
Teachers Assn — 37 

Westchester County Teachers Assn — 28 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Amherst Teachers Assn — 45 
Associated Teachers of Huntington — 46 
Auburn Teachers Assn — 36 
Batavia Teachers Assn — 46 
Binghamton Teachers Assn — ^21 
Bronx Boro wide Assn, of Teachers — 40 
Brooklyn Teachers Assn — 21 
Buffalo Elementary Teachers Assn — 46 
Buffalo Teachers Federation — 21 
Buffalo Women Teachers Assn — 36 
Carthage Teachers Assn — 38 
Chappaqua Teachers Assn — 40 
Cornwall High School Teachers Assn — 47 
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Depew Teachers Assn — 37 
Dunkirk Teachers Assn — 29 
East Aurora Highschool Faculty Club — ^39 
East Syracuse Teachers Assn — 39 
Edgemont Teachers Assn — 48 
Elmira Educational Assn — 32 
Elmira Women Classroom Teachers Assn — 30 
Elmsford Schools Faculty Assn — 40 
Endicott Teachers Assn — 33 
Farmingdale Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Floral Park Faculty Club District No. 22 — 46 
Freeport Teachers Assn — 38 
Garden City Teachers Assn — 47 
Geneva Teachers Assn — 38 
Glen Cove Teachers Assn — 46 
Glovers ville Teachers Assn — 21 
Granville Teachers Assn — 46 
Great Neck Teachers Assn — 41 
Greene Teachers Assn — 48 
Harrison Teachers Assn — 47 
Hempstead Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Herkimer Teachers Assn — 46 
Jamestown Teachers Assn — 44 
Johnson City Teachers Assn — 47 
Kenmore Teachers Assn — 46 
Kingston Teachers Assn — 39 
Lackawanna Teachers Federation — 45 
Lansingburgh Teachers Assn — 37 
Lawrence, Cedarhurst, In wood Teachers Assn 
—39 

Lockport Teachers Assn — ^24 
Long Beach Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Lowvillc Teachers Assn — 42 
Malverne Teachers Assn — 38 
Mamaroneck Teachers Assn — 38 
Manhasset Teachers Assn — 48 
Massena Public School Teachers Assn — 47 
Mechanicville Teachers Assn — 47 
Mount Kisco Teachers Assn — 35 
Mount Vernon Teachers Assn — ^21 
New Rochelle Teachers Club — ^24 
New York City Assn, of Home Making Teachers 
—34 

New York City Highschool Principals Assn — 41 
New York City Highschool Teachers Assn — ^23 
New York City Kindergarten-6B Teachers Assn 
—31 

New York City 7th, 8th, 9th Year Women 
Teachers Assn — 34 
New York City Teachers Assn — 20 
New York City Teachers Welfare League — 41 
New York City Vocational Highschool Teachers 
Assn — 41 

Newburgh Teachers Assn — 35 
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Niagara Falls Teachers Assn — 46 

North Tarrytown Teachers Assn — 37 

North Tonawanda Teachers Assn — 38 

Northport Teachers Assn — 37 

Norwich Teachers Assn — 23 

Oceanside Teachers Council — 47 

Olean Teachers Assn — 46 

Oneonta Public School Teachers Assn — ^34 

Oswego Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 

Oyster Bay Faculty Council — 46 

Pelham Teachers Assn — 38 

Penn Yan Teachers Assn — 46 

Perry Teachers Assn — 44 

Port Chester Teachers Assn — 21 

Poughkeepsie Teachers Assn — 38 

Queensboro Teachers Assn — 21 

Red Hook Education Assn — 47 

Rochester Friday Night Club — 34 

Rochester Teachers Assn — 21 

Rome Teachers Assn — 29 

Roslyn Teachers Assn — 32 

Rye Teachers Assn — 47 

Saratoga Springs Teachers Assn — 48 

Scarsdale Teachers Assn — 41 

Schenectady City Teachers Assn — 31 

Scotia Teachers Assn — 37 

Seneca Falls Teachers Assn — 47 

Sewanhaka Classroom Teachers Assn — 38 

Sherrill Teachers Assn — 45 

Silver Creek Teachers Assn — 46 

Solvay Teachers Assn — 46 

Staten Island Teachers Assn — ^21 

Syracuse Grade Teachers Assn — 37 

Syracuse Teachers Assn — 21 

Syracuse Women Highschool Teachers Assn — 

30 

Tuckahoc Teachers Assn — 47 
Utica Teachers Assn — 37 
Valley Stream Faculty Assn — 46 
Watertown Teachers Assn — 35 
Wcllsville Teachers Assn — 46 
White Plains Teachers Assn — 34 
Whitney Point Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Yonkers Social Education Assn — 42 
Yonkers Teachers Assn — ^21 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Columbia University Teachers College Faculty 

—27 

New York University Education Assn — 42 
REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
New York Joint Committee of Teachers Organ- 
izations — 44 


Affiliated Local Associations 

New York Public School Kindergarten Assn — 
46 

New York School Garden Assn — 29 
New York State Assn of Elementary Princi- 
pals — 45 

New York State Teachers Welfare League — ^28 
Teachers Union, Local 555 — 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Buffalo, State Teachers College — 40 
Buffalo, University of Buffalo — 44 
Hamilton, Colgate University — 40 
Hempstead, Long Island, Hofstra College — 41 

North Carolina 

COUNTY ASSOaATIONS 

Alamance County Education Assn — 43 
Anson County Teachers Assn — 47 
Ashe County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 48 

Buncombe County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
—38 

Buncombe County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn — 45 

Burke County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 37 

Caldwell County Teachers Assn — 44 
Cherokee County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn — 46 

Clay County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 46 

Cleveland County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Forsyth County Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Franklin County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Guilford County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Guilford County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn — 46 

Harnett County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 48 

Jackson County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn — 47 

Jones County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 45 

Mecklenburg County Classroom Teachers Assn 
—46 

Mecklenburg County Teachers Assn — 44 
New Hanover County Classroom Teachers Assn 
—40 

New Hanover County Unit, North Carolina 
Education Assn — 45 

Pitt County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 48 


1948-49 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Robeson County Indian Schools Teachers Assn 
— 44 

Stokes County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Swain County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 47 

Wake County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Wake County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 45 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Asheville Classroom Teachers Assn — 35 
Barnesville Education Assn — 47 
Burlington Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
Canton Unit of Classroom Teachers — 46 
Charlotte Classroom Teachers Assn — 34 
Charlotte Negro Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Charlotte Teachers Assn — 40 
Clinton City Teachers Assn — 41 
Concord Unit, North Carolina Education Assn — 
44 

Durham City Education Assn — 38 
Durham Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Gastonia Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Greensboro Assn of Classroom Teachers — 31 
Hickory Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
Hickory Teachers Assn — 40 
High Point Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
High Point Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 47 

Kannapolis Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 40 

Kings Mountain Teachers Assn — 44 
Kinston Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Kinston Teachers Assn — 46 
Lenoir Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Lexington City Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 44 

Morganton Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 45 

Mount Airy Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
New Bern Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Newton-Conover Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn — 46 

Oxford City Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn — 44 

Oxford Classroom Teachers Unit — 46 
Raleigh Assn of Classroom Teachers — 33 
Reidsvillc Classroom Teachers Assn — 38 
Roanoke Rapids Local Unit, North Carolina Ed- 
ucation Assn — 47 

Rocky Mount Classroom Teachers Assn — 37 
Salisbury Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 
—41 


Shelby Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Tarboro City Schools Unit — 45 
Washington Assn of Classroom Teachers — 38 
Watauga Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 
— 44 

Whiteville Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 
—47 

Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn — 38 
Winston-Salem Classroom Teachers Assn — 31 
Winston-Salem Local Unit, North Carolina 
Education Assn — 47 

Winston-Salem Negro Teachers Assn — 45 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, North Caro- 
lina Education Assn — 42 

Department of Classroom Teachers, North Car- 
olina Education Assn, Salisbury Unit — 33 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Boone, Appalachian State Teachers College — 42 
Cullowhee, Western Carolina Teachers College 
—40 

Elon College, Elon College — 41 
Greensboro, Greensboro College — 41 
Greensboro, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina — 47 
Greenville, East Carolina Teachers College — 39 
High Point, High Point College — 42 
Winston-Salem, Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege— 47 

North Dakota 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bismarck Local Chapter, North Dakota Education 
Assn — 44 

Cando Local Chapter, North Dakota Education 
Assn — 46 

Fargo Branch, Local No. 1, North Dakota Edu- 
cation Assn — 45 

Garrison Local Chapter No. 84, North Dakota 
Education Assn — 47 

Grand Forks, North Dakota Education Assn, 
Local No. 12—45 
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Williston Local No. 91, North Dakota Education 
Assn — 48 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Minot State Teachers College Assn — 48 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Dickinson, State Teachers College — 43 
Mayvillc — State Teachers College — 42 
Valley City, State Teachers College — 48 

Oliio 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ashtabula County Teachers Assn — 40 
Athens County Teachers Assn — 39 
Brown County Teachers Assn — 47 
Butler County Teachers Assn — 44 
Clermont County Teachers Assn — 40 
Crawford County Teachers Assn — 39 
Cuyahoga County Education Assn — 21 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn — 46 
Logan County Teachers Assn — 44 
Lorain County Education Assn — 39 
Montgomery County Teachers Assn — 40 
Paulding County Teachers Assn — 44 
Seneca County Schoolmasters Assn — 41 
Tuscarawas County Teachers Assn — 39 
Van Wert County Education Assn — 39 
Wood County Teachers Assn — ^25 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Akron Education Assn — 47 
Akron Elemenaary School Principals Assn — 48 
Akron Teachers Assn — ^21 
Alliance Teachers Assn — 44 
Ashland Teachers Assn — 41 
Austintown Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Bedford Teachers Federation — 44 
Bellaire Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Bexley City Teachers Assn — 44 
Bowling Green Teachers Assn — 42 
Cambridge City Teachers Assn — 46 
Campbell Education Assn— 46 
Canton Classroom Teachers Assn — 42 
Canton Teachers Assn — 43 
Chagrin Falls Teachers Assn — 47 
Cincinnati Elementary School Principals Club 
—44 

Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club — ^21 
Cincinnati Teachers Assn — 21 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Cleveland Elementary Principals Club — 39 
Cleveland Heights Teachers Assn — 21 
Cleveland Teachers Assn — 21 
Columbus Elementary Principals Club — 23 
Columbus Elementary Teachers Assn — 47 
Columbus Teachers Federation — 21 
Cuyahoga Falls Teachers Assn — 21 
Dayton Classroom Teachers Assn — 25 
Defiance City Teachers Assn — 44 
Delaware City Teachers Assn — 48 
Dennison Teachers Assn — 47 
Dover Teachers Assn — 47 
East Cleveland Teachers Assn — 39 
East Liverpool Teachers Assn — 40 
East Palestine Teachers Assn — 47 
Elmwood Place Teachers Assn — 45 
Elyria Education Assn — 37 
Euclid Teachers Assn — 40 
Findlay Education Assn — ^23 
Fostoria Teachers Assn — 44 
Franklin Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Gabon Classroom Teachers Assn — 30 
Gallipohs Teachers Assn — 46 
Garfield Heights Teachers Assn — 44 
Geneva Teachers Assn — 45 
Girard Teachers Assn — 43 
Grandview Heights Classroom Teachers Assn — 
47 

Greenfield Teachers Assn — 44 
Hamilton Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Jackson City Education Assn — 47 
Kent City Teachers Assn — 46 
Lakewood Teachers Assn — 39 
Lancaster Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Lima Teachers Assn — 21 
Lisbon Teachers Assn — 46 
Lockland Teachers Assn — 43 
Logan Education Assn — 48 
Lorain Teachers Club — 21 
Maple Heights Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Marietta Teachers Council — 44 
Marion Education Assn — ^21 
Martins Ferry Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Massillon Teachers Assn — 46 
Middletown Classroom Teachers Assn — 41 
Mt. Healthy and North College Hill Teachers 
Assn — 47 

Mount Vernon Teachers Assn — 44 
Nelson ville Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Newark Teachers Assn — 42 
Norwalk City Teachers Assn — 48 
Norwood Teachers Assn — 21 
Paines ville City Teachers Assn — 44 
Parma Teachers Assn — 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Piqua Education Assn — 47 

Powhatan Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Ravenna Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 

Rocky River Teachers Assn — 44 

Rossford Teachers Assn — 46 

St. Bernard Teachers Assn — 46 

St. Marys Teachers Assn — 46 

Shadyside Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 

Shaker Heights Teachers Assn — 34 

South Euclid-Lyndhurst Teachers Assn — 44 

Springfield Teachers Assn — 24 

Steubenville Education Assn — 41 

Strasburg Teachers Assn — 47 

Struthers Teachers Assn — 47 

Sylvania Education Assn — 46 

Toledo Teachers Assn — 21 

Van Wert Teachers Assn — 44 

Wadsworth City Teachers Assn — 47 

Wapakoneta Teachers Assn — 47 

Warren City Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 

Warren Federation of Teachers — 44 

Washington Court House Teachers Assn — 39 

Wellsville City Teachers Assn — 39 

Wooster Education Assn — 44 

Youngstown Education Assn — ^22 

Zanesville Teachers Assn — 21 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Ohio Edu- 
cation Assn — 44 

Department of Elementary Principals, Ohio 
Education Assn — 44 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers Assn — 41 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Akron, University of Akron — 44 
Alliance, Mount Union College — 44 
Berea, Baldwin-Wallacc College — 41 
Bowling Green, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity — 47 

Canton, Kent State University — 47 
Cedarville, Cedarville College — 48 
Findlay, Findlay College — 47 
Oberlin, Oberlin College — 39 
Rio Grande, Rio Grande College — 39 


Oklaliama 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Creek County Education Assn — 47 
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Osage County Classroom Teachers Assn — 43 
Texas County Education Assn — 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ardmore Classroom Teachers Assn — 35 
Blackwell Teachers Organization — 45 
Enid Education Assn — 48 
McAlester Classroom Teachers Assn — 34 
Muskogee Classroom Teachers Assn — 37 
Muskogee Education Assn — 24 
Nowata City Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Oklahoma City Classroom Teachers Assn — 33 
Pawhuska Classroom Teachers Assn — 36 
Ponca City Teachers Assn — 40 
Pryor Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Sand Springs Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Sapulpa Classroom Teachers Assn — 37 
Shawnee Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Stillwater Education Assn — 47 
Sulphur Education Assn — 44 
Tulsa Classroom Teachers Assn — 31 
Tulsa Education Assn — 30 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Oklahoma 
Education Assn — 34 

Northeast District Classroom Teachers Assn of 
Okla— 33 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Alva, Northwestern State College — 39 
Bethany, Bethany-Penicl College — 47 
Edmond, Central State College — 44 
Enid, Phillips University — 44 
Norman, University of Oklahoma — 41 
Tulsa, University of Tulsa — 48 
Weatherford, Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology — 45 


Oregon 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Coos County Division, Oregon State Teachers 
Assn — 39 

Multnomah County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
48 
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Wasco-Shcrman County Teachers Assn — 48 
Washington County Teachers Assn — 39 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Portland Elementary School Principals Assn — 43 
Portland Grade Teachers Assn — 21 
Portland High School Teachers Assn — ^21 
Roseburg Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Silverton Teachers Assn — 46 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Oregon 
State Teachers Assn — 39 
Oregon Assn of Intermediate Teachers — 40 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Ashland, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion — 39 

La Grande, Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion — ^39 

Pennsylvania 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adams County Teachers Assn — 44 
Allegheny County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 44 

Armstrong County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 46 

Berks County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 44 

Bucks County Teachers Assn — 48 
Centre County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 48 

Chester County Teachers Assn — 46 
Clearfield County Branch, Pennsylvania State 

Education Assn — 45 

Clinton County Local Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn — 48 

Columbia County Branch, Pennsylvania State 

Education Assn — 44 

Crawford County Branch, Pcimsylvania State 

Education Assn — 39 
Delaware County Teachers Assn — 39 
Erie County Education Assn — 48 
Fayette County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 41 

Greene County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 46 

Indiana County Education Assn — 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

JeHcrson County Teachers Assn — 46 
Juniata County Education Assn — 46 
Lackawanna County Local Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn — 48 
Lebanon County Teachers Assn — ^21 
Lehigh County Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 48 

Luzerne County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 45 
Lycoming County Teachers Assn — 44 
McKean County Teachers Assn — 48 
Mercer County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
ciation Assn — 47 

Mercer County Teachers Assn — 42 
Monroe County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 44 

Montgomery County Education Assn — 42 
Northampton County Teachers Assn — 46 
Perry County Education Assn — 48 
Pike County Education Assn — 45 
Schuylkill County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 46 

Snyder County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 37 

Somerset County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 40 
Sullivan County Education Assn — 44 
Susquehanna County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 46 

Tioga County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 47 

Venango County Education Assn — 45 
Washington County Education Assn — 40 
Westmoreland County Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn — 44 
Wyoming County Educational Assn — 47 
York County Teachers Assn — 42 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Aliquippa Education Assn — 39 
Allentown Education Assn — ^21 
Altoona Education Assn — 21 
Ambridge Educational Assn — 32 
Ashland Teachers Assn— 48 
Avalon Teachers Assn — 44 
Beaver Education Assn — 46 
Bellevue Teachers Assn — 48 
Berwick Educational Assn — 44 
Braddock Teachers Assn — 37 
Bradford City Educational Assn — 40 
Bristol Teachers Assn — 48 
Brookville Teachers Assn — 48 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Butler City Branch, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn — 47 

Canonsburg Education Assn — 44 
Carnegie Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 42 

Chambersburg Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 46 
Cheltenham Teachers Assn — 39 
Chester Teachers Assn — ^21 
Clairton Education Assn — 46 
Clearfield Teachers Assn — 39 
Coates villc Teachers Assn — 40 
Collmgdale Teachers Assn — 48 
Columbia Teachers Assn — 48 
Conncllsvillc Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 39 

Conshohocken Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 48 

Coraopolis Educational Assn — 48 
Darby Teachers Assn — 44 
Donora Teachers Assn — 45 
Dormont Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 44 

Dubois Education Assn — 35 
Duquesne Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 44 

East Deer Teachers Assn — 45 
Easton Teachers Assn — ^34 
Emmaus Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 45 

Erie Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 47 

Eric Teachers Assn — ^21 

Etna Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 43 

Farrell Teachers Assn — 46 
Ford City Local, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 48 

Forest Hills Teachers Assn — 43 
Forty Fort Teachers Assn — 44 
Franklin Teachers Assn — 42 
Greensburg Teachers Assn — 46 
Greenville Teachers Assn — 21 
Grove City Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 38 

Hampton Teachers Assn — ^39 
Hanover Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 48 

Harrisburg Teachers Federation — 48 
Haaciton City Teachers Assn — 33 
Hershey Education Association — 48 
Hollidaysburg Local, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Assn — 44 


Huntingdon Borough Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn — 48 
Indiana Borough Teachers Assn — 46 
Jeannette Teachers Assn — 41 
Johnstown Teachers Assn — 47 
Kingston Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 46 

Kittannmg Teachers Assn — 44 
Lancaster Teachers Assn — ^34 
Lansdalc Teachers Assn — 40 
Lansdownc Teachers Assn — 41 
Lansford Teachers Assn — 46 
Latrobc Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 44 

Lebanon City Teachers Assn — 42 
Lchighton Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 45 
Lewis town Education Assn — 38 
Lower Mcrion Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 45 

Mahanoy City Teachers Assn — 47 
McKeesport Education Assn — 48 
Midland Education Assn — 48 
Monessen Teachers Assn — 41 
Monongahela Teachers Assn — 48 
Morris ville Teachers Assn — 46 
Mt. Lebanon Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 43 
Nazareth Teachers Assn — 40 
New Castle Branch, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn — 40 

New Kensington Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 38 
Norristown Teachers Assn — 43 
Northampton Teachers Assn — 44 
North Huntingdon Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 40 

Oakmont Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 41 

Oil City Teachers Assn — ^21 
Palmcrton Teachers Assn — 21 
Philadelphia Elementary Teachers Assn — 41 
Philadelphia Secondary Teachers Assn — 40 
Philadelphia Teachers Assn — ^21 
Philadelphia Teachers Institute — 38 
Phocnixvilic Education Assn — 42 
Pittsburgh Teachers Assn — ^21 
Plymouth Borough Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 44 
Pottstown Teachers Assn — ^21 
Punxsutawncy Teachers Assn — 46 
Reading Teachers Assn — ^21 
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Saint Clair Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 47 

Sayre Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 46 

Scottdalc Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 47 

Scranton Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 46 

Sharon Teachers Assn — 24 
Steelton Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 48 

Swissvalc Teachers Assn — 42 
Tamaqua Teachers Assn — 45 
Tarentum Teachers Association — 47 
Titusville Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn — 48 

Upper Darby Branch, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn — 48 

Vandergrift Education Assn — 46 
Warren Borough Teachers Assn — 48 
Waynesboro Teachers Assn — 45 
West Chester Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn — 39 

West Pittston Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 47 
Wilkes-Barre Education Assn — 46 
Williamsport Education Assn — 21 
Wilson Borough Teachers Assn — 46 
York City Education Assn — ^24 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Faculty Club, Indiana State Teachers College — 
44 

Mansfield State Teachers College Faculty — 40 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College Faculty — 
40 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Abington Township Teachers Assn — 38 
Canton Township Teachers Assn — 48 
Dunbar Township Education Assn — 47 
East Donegal Township Teachers Assn — 46 
German Township Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn — 46 
Harrison Township Teachers Assn — 46 
Hickory Township Teachers Assn — 45 
Muhlenberg Township Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn — 38 
Pennsylvania State Teachers League — 42 
Penn Township Professional School Employees 
Assn — 46 


Affiliated Local Associations 

Professional School Employees of the Tenth 
Legislative District — 44 
Radnor Township Education Assn — 45 
Sandy Township Teachers Assn — 44 
Whitehall Township Education Assn — 43 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bloomsburg, State Teachers College — 46 
Clarion, State Teachers College — ^47 
Collegcvilic, Ursinus College — 46 
East Stroudsburg, East Stroudsburg State Teach- 
ers College — 47 

Huntingdon, Juniata College — 41 
Indiana, State Teachers College — 45 
Lancaster, Franklin and Marshall College — 40 
Millers ville, State Teachers College — 45 
Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill College — 45 
Pittsburgh, Duquesne University — ^39 
Reading, Albright College — 44 
Shippcnsburg, State Teachers College — 47 
West Chester, State Teachers College — 44 

Rhode Island 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Central Falls Teachers Assn — 47 
Cranston Teachers Assn — ^21 
Lincoln Teachers Assn — 45 
Westerly Teachers Club — 39 

South Carolina 

COUNTY ASSOaATIONS 

Abbeville County Department of Classroom 
Teachers — 45 

Anderson County Education Assn — 42 
Beaufort County Education Assn — 46 
Charleston County Teachers Assn — 42 
Clarendon County Teachers Assn — 47 
Colleton County Education Assn — 42 
Darlington County Education Assn — 46 
Greenville County Classroom Tchrs. Assn — 47 
Greenville County Education Assn — 44 
Greenwood County Education Assn — 48 
Kershaw County Education Assn — 41 
Marlboro County Teachers Assn — 42 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Richland County Education Assn — 47 
Saluda County Education Assn — 47 
Sumter County Classroom Teachers Assn — 43 
York County Education Assn — 42 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Charleston Assn o£ Deans and Supervisors — 47 
Charleston Elementary Teachers Assn — 31 
Clinton Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Columbia Teachers Council — 38 
Greenville City Teachers Assn — 46 
Greenvillc-Parker Classroom Teachers Unit — 46 
Lancaster Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Laurens Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Orangeburg Teachers Council — 47 
Rock Hill Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Sumter City Teachers Assn — 41 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Association o£ School Administrators, SCEA — 45 
Department of Classroom Teachers, South Caro- 
lina Education Assn — 43 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Greenville, Bob Jones University — 47 

South Dakota 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Butte County, C. L. E. A. — 44 
Clark County Unit, South Dakota Education 
Assn — 40 

Custer County Education Assn — 47 
Davison County Teachers Assn — 40 
Hyde County Local Educational Assn — 45 
Lawrence County Education Assn — 46 
Lincoln County Education Assn — 42 
Moody County Education Assn — 41 
Perkins County Education Assn — 45 
Sanborn County Education Assn — 44 
Turner County Teachers Education Assn — 43 
Yankton County Education Assn — 44 
Ziebach County Educational Assn — 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Aberdeen City Teachers Assn — ^21 

Bison Local Education Assn — 45 

Bixby Education Assn — 45 

Canton Unit, South Dakota Education Assn — 40 

Ellingson Education Assn — 45 
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Lead Teachers Assn — 45 
Lemmon-White Butte Rural Education Assn — 45 
Lodgepole Local Education Assn — 45 
Meadow Local Education Assn — 45 
Mitchell Teachers Assn — 47 
Rapid City Intermediate Grade Teachers Assn — 
40 

Sioux Falls Public School Teachers Assn — ^24 
Spearfish Teachers Assn — 47 
Strool Local Education Assn — 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Mitchell, Dakota Wesleyan University — 45 
Vermillion, University of South Dakota — 44 

Tennessee 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Anderson County Teachers Assn — 46 
Bedford County Education Assn — 40 
Benton County Education Assn — 48 
Blount County Teachers Assn — 46 
Campbell County Teachers Assn — 47 
Carroll County Teachers Assn — 47 
Cheatham County Teachers Assn — 48 
Claiborne County Educational Assn — 46 
Cumberland County Education Assn — 47 
Davidson County Education Assn — 34 
DeKalb County Teachers Assn — 47 
Dyer County Education Assn — 48 
Fentress County Education Assn — 48 
Franklin County Teachers Assn — 48 
Gibson County Educational Assn — 41 
Hancock County Teachers Assn — 47 
Hardeman County Education Assn — 48 
Hardin County Teachers Assn — 48 
Henderson County Teachers Assn — 45 
Hickman County Teachers Assn — 48 
Johnson County Teachers Assn — 48 
Knox County Teachers League — 39 
Lauderdale County Education Assn — 46 
Lawrence County Teachers Assn — 21 
Lincoln County Education Assn — 40 
Madison County Colored Teachers Assn — 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn — 47 
Marion County Education Assn — 48 
Marshall County Teachers Assn — 47 
McMinn County Teachers Assn — 47 
McNairy County Teachers Assn — 47 
Monroe County Educational Assn — 46 
Montgomery County Education Assn — 48 
Morgan County Teachers Assn — 48 
Obion County Education Assn — 47 
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Overton County Teachers Assn — 48 
Perry County Teachers Assn — 48 
Putnam County Teachers Assn — 47 
Robertson County Teachers Assn — 46 
Rutherford County Education Assn — 47 
Sequatchie County Teachers Assn — 46 
Sevier County Teachers Assn — 47 
Shelby County Teachers Assn — 21 
Sullivan County Teachers Assn — 47 
Unicoi County Teachers Assn — 41 
Warren County Education Assn — 47 
Washington County Teachers Assn — 47 
Wayne County Education Assn — 48 
Weakley County Education Assn — 47 
Williamson County Teachers Assn — 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Cleveland Education Assn — 46 
Dyersburg Education Assn — 45 
Elizabeth ton Teachers Assn — 40 
Harnman Teachers Assn — 46 
Jackson Public School Teachers Assn — 46 
Johnson City Teachers Assn — 46 
Kingsport Teachers Assn — 47 
Knoxville Teachers League — 21 
Maryville Teachers Assn — 40 
Memphis Education Assn — 29 
Morristown Teachers League — 41 
Nashville City Teachers Assn — 46 
Oak Ridge Educational Assn — 47 
Paris City Teachers Assn — 46 
Springfield Teachers Assn — 40 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
The Education Assn, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee — 46 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Collegedale, Southern Missionary College — 40 
Cookeville, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute — 45 
Harrogate, Lincoln Memorial University — 40 
Jefferson City, Carson-Newman College — 40 
Knoxville, Knox'ville College — 42 
Madisonville, Hiwassee College — 48 
Murfreesboro, Middle Tennessee State College — 
46 

Nashville, David Lipscomb College — 48 

Texas 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bee County Teachers Assn — 46 
Bexar County Teachers Assn — 43 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Collin County Unit, Tex'as State Teachers Assn 

__47 

Dallas County Elementary Education Assn — 48 
Freestone County Teachers Assn — 47 
McLennan County Primary Teachers Assn — 46 
Parker County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Rusk County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Abilene Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Abilene Unit, TSTA — 47 
Alamo Heights Teachers Assn — 47 
Amarillo Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Amarillo Teachers Club — 28 
Anson Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Austin Classroom Teachers Assn — 34 
Austin Colored Teachers Assn — 45 
Austin Teachers Assn — 21 
Beaumont Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Belton Local Unit, TSTA — 48 
Big Spring Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Borger Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Brazosport Education Assn — 47 
Brenham Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Brownsville Education Assn — 43 
Brown wood Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Canyon Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Cleburne Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Corpus Christi Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Corpus Christi Faculty Club — 44 
Dallas Classroom Teachers Assn — ^21 
Dallas High School Teachers Assn — 21 
Dallas Teachers Council — 48 
Denton Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Electra Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
El Paso Classroom Teachers Assn — 38 
El Paso Teachers Assn — 21 
Fort Worth Classroom Teachers Assn — 37 
Friona Teachers Club — 45 
Galena Park Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Galveston City Teachers Assn — ^21 
Galveston Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Gray-Roberts Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn — 
47 

Harlingen Teachers Assn — 46 
Highland Park Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
Houston Assn of School Administrators — 43 
Houston Teachers Assn — ^21 
Irving Teachers Assn — 48 
Levelland Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Los Angeles Heights Teachers Assn— 44 
Lubbock Classroom Teachers Council — 43 
Mineral Wells Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Orange Education Assn— 46 
Pampa Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Paris Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Plainvicw Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
San Angelo Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
San Antonio Teachers Council — ^21 
San Antonio Teachers Council, Negro Division 
—39 

Sherman Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
South San Antonio Classroom Teachers Assn — 
48 

Sweetwater Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Taylor Faculty Club — 45 
Terrell Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Texarkana Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Tyler Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Tyler Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn — 40 
Victoria Teachers Council — 45 
Waco Classroom Teachers Assn — 29 
Waxahachic Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Weatherford Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Texas Classroom Teacher Assn — 44 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Abilene, Abilene Christian College — 45 
Abilene, Hardin-Simmons University — ^39 
Abilene, McMurry College — 46 
Alpine, Sul Ross State Teachers College — 46 
Amarillo, Amarillo Junior College — 46 
Belton, Mary Hardin-Baylor College — 42 
Brownwood, Howard Payne College — 47 
Denton, North Texas State Teachers College — 45 
Edinburg, Edinburg Junior College — 40 
Houston, University of Houston — 46 
Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
—39 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College — ^39 
Nacogdoches, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College— 41 

Utah 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alpine Teachers Assn — 47 
Beaver County Teachers Assn — 47 
Box Elder Teachers Assn — ^21 
Cache County Teachers Assn — 47 
Carbon County Teachers Assn — 47 
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Daggett Teachers Assn — 47 
Davis County Teachers Assn — 21 
Duchesne County Teachers Assn — 39 
Emery County Teachers Assn — 47 
Garfield County Teachers Assn — 46 
Grand County Teachers Assn — 47 
Granite Teachers Assn — 21 
Iron County Teachers Assn — 47 
Jordan Teachers Assn — ^34 
Juab Teachers Assn — 47 
Kane County Teachers Assn — 47 
Millard County Teachers Assn — 47 
Morgan County Teachers Assn — 47 
Nebo Teachers Assn — 30 
North Sanpete Teachers Assn — 47 
North Summit Teachers Assn — 47 
Piute Teachers Assn — 47 
Rich County Teachers Assn — 47 
San Juan Teachers Assn — 47 
Sevier Teachers Assn — 47 
South Sanpete Teachers Assn — 47 
South Summit Teachers Assn — 47 
Tintic Teachers Assn — 47 
Tooele County Education Assn — 48 
Uintah County Teachers Assn — 47 
Wasatch County Teachers Assn — 47 
Washington County Teachers Assn — 44 
Wayne County Teachers Assn — 47 
Weber County Education Association — 42 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Logan Teachers Assn — 35 
Murray Teachers Assn — 41 
Ogden Education Assn — ^38 
Park City Teachers Assn — 47 
Provo Teachers Assn — 37 
Salt Lake City Teachers Assn — ^21 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Ephraim, Snow College — 47 

Salt Lake City, University of Utah — ^39 

Vermont 

COUNTY ASSOaATIONS 

[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Brattlcboro Teachers Assn — 48 
Burlington Teachers Assn — 48 
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Champlain Valley Teachers Assn — 38 
Hartford Teachers Assn — 34 
Ludlow Teachers Assn — 46 
Rutland Teachers Assn — 43 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Northeastern Tri-County Teachers Assn — ^35 
Southeastern Vermont Teachers Assn — 20 
Southwestern Tri-County Teachers Assn — 36 
Vermont State Superintendents Assn — 41 

Virginia 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albemarle County Education Assn — 39 
Appomattox' County Teachers Assn — 44 
Arlington Education Assn — 43 
Augusta County Teachers Assn — 43 
Bath County Education Assn — 47 
Bedford County Education Assn — 40 
Campbell County Teachers Assn — 38 
Caroline Education Assn — 39 
Charlotte County Teachers Assn — 43 
Chesterfield County Teachers Assn — 43 
Dinwiddle Education Assn — 45 
Fairfax County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Fairfax Education Assn — 45 
Fauquier County Teachers Assn — 38 
Floyd County Education Assn — ^38 
Fluvanna County Education Assn — 39 
Franklin County Education Assn — 41 
Giles County Teachers Assn — 41 
Greene County Teachers Assn — 39 
Greensville County Teachers Assn — 46 
Halifax County Education Assn — 46 
Henrico County Classroom Teachers Assn — 43 
Henrico County Education Assn — 43 
Henry County Education Assn — 47 
King and Queen County Education Assn — 47 
King George County Teachers Assn — Z9 
Louisa County Teachers Assn — 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn — 39 
Montgomery County Education Assn — 38 
Nansemond County Teachers Assn — ^37 
Norfolk County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Norfolk County Educational Assn — 32 
Nottoway County Teachers Assn — 48 
Orange County Education Assn — 39 
Pittsylvania County Education Assn — 43 
Prince George County Teachers Assn — 35 
Prince William County Education Assn — 39 
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Princess Anne County Classroom Teachers 
Assn — 46 

Princess Anne Education Assn — 43 
Pulaski County Teachers Assn — 38 
Richmond - Westmoreland County Teachers 
Assn — 40 

Roanoke County Education Assn — 37 
Shenandoah County Teachers Assn — 35 
Smyth County Teachers Assn — 39 
Spotsylvania County Education Assn — 39 
Stafford County Teachers Assn — 39 
Sussex County Education Assn — 47 
Warren County Education Assn — 44 
Warwick County Teachers Assn — 40 
Washington County Education Assn — 38 
York County Teachers Assn — 39 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alexandria Education Assn — 35 
Bristol Teachers Assn — 42 
Charlottesville Education Assn — 43 
Fredericksburg Education Assn — 44 
Hampton and Elizabeth City County Education 
Assn — 37 

Harrisonburg Teachers Assn — 38 

Hopewell Education Assn — 43 

Isle of Wight Education Assn — 47 

Lynchburg Teachers Club — 47 

Newport News Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 

Newport News Education Assn — ^21 

Norfolk Classroom Teachers Department — 44 

Norfolk Education Assn — 21 

Norfolk Teachers Assn — 44 

Petersburg Teachers Club — 38 

Portsmouth Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 

Portsmouth Education Assn — ^21 

Radford Teachers Assn — 35 

Richmond Teachers League — ^21 

Roanoke City Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 

Roanoke City Education Assn — 38 

Rockbridge Education Assn — 43 

South Norfolk Teachers Assn — 32 

Staunton Teachers Assn — ^21 

Waynesboro Education Assn — 43 

Winchester Education Assn — 31 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Virginia 
Education Assn — 44 

Virginia Dcpa’tmcnt of Classroom Teachers, 
District L— 41 
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FTA CHAPTERS 

Farmvillc, State Teachers College — ^39 
Hampton, Hampton Institute — 43 
Lawrenccvillc, St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute 
—47 

Lynchburg, Lynchburg College — 47 
Petersburg, Virginia State College — 47 
Radford, Radford College — 39 
Salem, Roanoke College — 47 

Washington 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adams County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 40 

Benton County Education Assn — 47 
Chelan County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 46 

Clallam County Education Assn — 46 
Clark County Classroom Teachers Assn — 39 
Columbia County Education Assn — 47 
Cowlitz County Education Assn — 48 
Douglas County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 46 

Garfield County Teachers Assn — 46 
Grant County Education Assn — 46 
Jefferson County Teachers League — 46 
Kittitas County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 46 

Lincoln County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 46 

Okanogan County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 39 

Pacific County Education Assn — 46 
Pend Oreille County Teachers Assn — 38 
Pierce County Education Assn — 46 
Skagit County Education Assn — 46 
Snohomish County Education Assn — 39 
Spokane County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 39 

Stevens County Teachers Assn — 46 
Thurston County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 46 

Wahkiakum County Educational Assn — 46 
Walla Walla County Unit, Washington Educa- 
tion Assn — 46 

Whatcom County Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 46 

Whitman County Education Assn — 46 
Yakima County Education Assn — ^37 
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CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Aberdeen Unit, Washington Education Assn 
—43 

Auburn Education Assn — 46 
Battle Ground Education Assn — 47 
Bellingham Administrative Unit, Washington 
Education Assn — 46 

Bellingham Classroom Teachers League — 21 
Bothell Education Assn — 48 
Bremerton Teachers League — 46 
Camas- Washougal Education Assn — 46 
Centralia Education Assn — 27 
Chehalis Unit, Washington Education Assn — 45 
Edmonds Unit, Washington Education Assn— -46 
Enumclaw-Tahoma Unit, Washington Education 
Assn — 48 

Everett Assn of Classroom Teachers — ^21 

Grays Harbor Education Assn — 46 

Highline Unit, Washington Education Assn — 46 

Hoquiam Education Assn — 46 

Issaquah Education Assn — 48 

Kelso Teachers Assn — 46 

Lake Washington Education Assn — 47 ^ 

Local Unit of Employees — State Superintendent 
—48 

Longview Education Assn — 46 
Overlake-Mcrcer Island Unit, Washington Edu- 
cation Assn — 48 

Port Angeles City Teachers Assn — 46 
Renton Unit, Washington Education Assn — 46 
Richland Education Assn — 48 
Seattle Administrative and Supervisory League 
—43 

Seattle Assn of Classroom Teachers — 36 
Seattle Grade Teachers Club — ^21 
Seattle Principals Assn — 21 
Shoreline Education Assn — 46 
South Central Education Assn — 48 
South Kitsap Education Assn — 46 
Spokane Teachers Assn — 42 
Sunnyside Education Assn — 46 
Tacoma Classroom Teachers Assn — ^34 
Tacoma Public Schools Administrative Group 
—21 

Toppenish Faculty Forum — 40 
Vancouver Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
Vancouver Education Assn — 46 
Walla Walla Teachers Assn — 40 
Wapato Education Assn — 47 
Wenatchee Unit, Washington Education Assn 
—39 
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Yakima Classroom Teachers Assn — ^21 
Yakima Council of Supervision — 46 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Central Washington College of Education Unit, 
Washington Education Assn — 46 
Everett Junior College Unit — 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Washing- 
ton Education Assn — 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Seattle, Seattle Pacific College — 41 
Spokane, Whitworth College — 48 
Walla Walla, Whitman College— 40 

West Virginia 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Barbour County Classroom Teachers Assn — 40 
Barbour County Teachers Assn — 43 
Berkeley County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Berkeley County Teachers Assn — 41 
Cabell County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Cabell County Education Assn — 37 
Clay County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Doddridge County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Doddridge County Education Assn — 47 
Grcenbnar Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Greenbriar County Education Assn — 41 
Hancock County Education Assn — 44 
Hardy County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Hardy County Educational Assn — 37 
Harrison County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Harrison County Education Assn — 40 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn — 47 
Kanawha County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Kanawha County Education Assn — ^26 
Kanawha County Elementary Principals Assn 
—44 

Lewis County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Lewis County Education Assn — 47 
Logan County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Logan County Education Assn — 45 
Marion County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Marion County Education Assn — 47 
Marshall County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Marshall County Teachers Assn — 44 
Mason County Teachers Assn — 39 
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McDowell County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
46 

McDowell County Education Assn — 40 
Mercer County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Mercer County Teachers Assn — 34 
Mineral County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Mineral County Education Assn — 21 
Mingo County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 
Mingo County Education Assn — 47 
Monongalia County Classroom Teachers Assn — 
44 

Monongalia County Teachers Assn — ^23 
Monroe County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Ohio County Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Ohio County Education Assn — 34 
Pleasants County Education Assn — 47 
Preston County Teachers Assn — 36 
Putnam County Teachers Assn — 40 
Raleigh County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Randolph County Classroom Teachers Assn — 43 
Randolph County Teachers Assn — 36 
Roane County Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Roane County Teachers Assn — 41 
Summers County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Taylor County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Taylor County Teachers Assn — 40 
Upshur County Education Assn — 39 
Webster County Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Wood County Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Wood County Education Assn — 32 
Wyoming County Classroom Teachers Assn — 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

West Virginia Assn of School Superintendents — 
43 

West Virginia Assn of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals — 44 

West Virginia Elementary School Principals 
Assn — 46 

West Virginia State Classroom Teachers Assn 
—41 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Athens, Concord College — ^39 
Bethany, Bethany College — 42 
Buckhannon, West Virginia Wesleyan College 
—41 

Charleston, Morris Harvey College — 42 
Fairmont, Fairmont State College — 42 
Harpers Ferry, Storcr College — 42 
Philippi, Alderson-Broaddus College — 44 
Salem, Salem College — 40 
Shepherdstown, Shepherd College — ^39 
West Liberty, West Liberty State College — ^39 
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COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Bu^alo County Teachers Assn — 45 
Columbia County Teachers Assn — 47 
Dodge County Teachers Assn — 47 
Kenosha County Teachers Assn — 39 
Milwaukee County Teachers Assn — 47 
Polk County Local Unit, Wiiconsin Education 
Assn — 48 

Sawyer County, Wisconsin Education Assn — 46 
Sheboygan County Teachers Assn — 40 
CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Appleton Education Assn — 37 
Ashland Education Assn — 39 
Baraboo Education Assn — 48 
Beloit Education Assn — 44 
Cudahy Education Assn — 40 
Eau Claire Public School Teachers Assn — ^21 
Fond du Lac Council of Education — 21 
Green Bay Education Assn — 36 
Janesville Education Assn — 34 
Kenosha Education Assn — 21 
LaCrossc Education Assn — 47 
LaCrosse Teachers Club — 21 
Madison Education Assn — 35 
Manitowoc Education Assn — 38 
Marinette Teachers Assn — 39 
Merrill Teachers Assn — 40 
Milwaukee Public School Administrators Assn 
—38 

Milwaukee Secondary Education Assn — 33 

Milwaukee Teachers Assn — ^21 

Necnah Teachers Assn — 39 

New London Teachers Assn — 47 

Oshkosh Education Assn — 38 

Racine Teachers Assn — ^21 

Sheboygan Education Assn — 39 

Shore wood Teachers Assn — 40 

Sparta Education Assn — 40 

Stevens Point Teachers Assn — 39 

Stoughton Teachers Assn — 40 

Superior Classroom Teachers Assn — 27 

Watertown Education Assn — 40 

Waukesha Teachers Assn — 40 

Wausau Education Assn — 39 

Wauwatosa Teachers Assn — 39 

West Allis Teachers Assn — 39 

West Bend Education Assn — 40 

Whitcfish Bay Teachers Assn — 46 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Plattcvillc State Teachers College Education 
Assn — 47 


REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Central Wisconsin Teachers Assn — 21 
Northeastern Wisconsin Educational Assn — 21 
Northern Wisconsin Education Assn — 21 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Assn — 43 
Wisconsin Supervising Teachers Assn — 38 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Eau Claire, State Teachers College — 45 
Whitewater, State Teachers College — 40 

Wyoming 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Laramie County Teachers Assn — 21 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Big Horn Basin Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Casper and Midwest Classroom Teachers Assn 
—29 

Cody Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Evanston Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 
Green River Classroom Teachers Assn — 46 
Kemmerer Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Lander Classroom Teachers Assn — 47 
Laramie Classroom Teachers Assn — 45 
Powell Classroom Teachers Assn — ^6 
Riverton Assn of Classroom Teachers — 46 
Rock Springs Teachers Assn — 46 
Sheridan Classroom Teachers Assn — 44 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Laramie, University of Wyoming — 39 

Alaska 

Anchorage Education Assn — 46 
Fairbanks Teachers Assn — 46 

Hawaii 

Hilo Teachers Union — 21 
Kauai Education Assn — 25 
Kohala Teachers Assn — 29 
Kona Education Assn — 46 
Maui Teachers Assn — ^21 
Molokai Education Assn — 47 
Oahu Education Assn — 23 

Puerto ilieo 

Sabana Seca Teachers Club — 48 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Rio Piedras, University of Puerto Rico — 40 
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Affiliated Local Associations 


AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


Percent of 

Aid Percent of classroom- 

(“secret of success") all-inclusive teacher 

associations associations 


1. Cooperation, unity, and willing participation and support of members; good 

attendance at meetings . ^ 23% 

2. Energetic, active, association leaders (officers, executive committees, com- 

mittee members, etc.) 18 

3. Interest and cooperative attitude of superintendent, other administrators, 

boards of education .... 10 

4. New or greatly improved activities or services in association program, e. g., 

public-relations program .... 6 

5. More interestmg and better planned programs and meetings (serving refresh- 

ments, meetings at convenient hours, all groups represented on programs, 
getting better acquainted) . 4 

6. Help and cooperative attitude on part of state and national associations; 

national publicity 3 

7. Strong interest in salaries, resulting in active support by members 3 

8. Community cooperation, favorable attitudes (backing of civic groups, PTA) 3 

9. Friendly cooperation with other local, county, or state education associations, 

especially in promoting state legislation . . 3 

10. Reorganization (revising constitution, lengthening term of officers, breaking 

county into unit areas) 1 


37% 

19 

9 

5 

3 

4 
2 
3 

3 

1 


Percent of associations reporting on aids 


57 66 


HANDICAPS TO SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

BY LOCAL ASSOCIATION 



Percent of 

Handicap 

Percent of 

classroom- 

all-inclusive 

teacher 


associations 

associations 


1. Indifference among members (poor attendance, lack of interest, lack of under- 

standing of value, lack of cooperation) 21% 17% 

2. Adverse attitude of schoolboard or of administrative and supervisory officers . 8 11 

a. Schoolboard 4 5 

b. Superintendent or other administrative officer 3 6 

c. Teachers afraid to participate in or support program 1 2 

3. Lack of time from teaching and other compulsory assignments for association 

work 6 6 

4. Ranks divided by grade level, groups, or on special issues 6 5 

5. Association not efficiently operated 5 9 

a. Ineffective working relations among officers, building representatives, 

committees, members 3 6 

b. Unbalanced program (overemphasis on one activity, c. g., social, salary 

schedule) 2 5 

c. Too few meetings Less than 1 % 1 

6. Membership scattered; poor transportation facilities 5 3 

7. Adverse attitude of public officials or legislative bodies on issues 3 2 

8. Lack of association funds for carrying on an adequate program 3 5 

9. Competing organizations 3 5 

10. Adverse public attitudes on issues 2 3 

11. Specific activities or services inadequate or lacking from association’s program 

(e. g.. public relations, executive secretary) 2 1 

12. Unprofessional and unethical attitudes of some members 1 4 


Percent of associations reporting on handicaps. 


57 64 


(From "Local Education Associations at Work," October 1948 NBA Research Bulletin. See page 107 of 
this Handbook.) 
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T&dmy 

ANGELA MORGAN 

To be alive in such an age I 
With every year a lightning page 
Turned in the world's great wonder-boo\ 

Whereon the leaning nations loo\, 

When men spea\ strong for brotherhood 
For peace and universal good; 

When miracles are everywhere 
And every inch of common air 
Throbs a tremendous prophecy 
Of greater marvels yet to be. 

O, Thrilling Age! 

0, Willing Age! 

When steel and stone and rail and rod 
Become the utterance of God 
A trump to shout His thunder thru, 

Proclaiming all that man may do. 

To be alive in such an age! 

To live to it! 

To give to it! 

Rise, soul, from thy despairing \nees, 

What if thy lips have drun\ the lees? 

Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 
And lin\ thy hope with humankind: 

The passion of a larger claim 
Will put thy puny grief to shame. 

Breathe the world-thought, do the world-deed, 
Thin\ hugely of thy brother s need. 

Give than\s with all thy flaming heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part — 

Give than\s and clasp thy heritage — 

To be alive in such an age! 

From Gold on Your Pillow, Harvey Parker 
and Craftsmen, Los Angeles, California. 
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PART III 

IVEA. Affiliated State Associations 


State education associations derive special importance 
from the fact that under our American system, the 
control of education is left to the states. Schools oper- 
ate under provisions in the state constitutions and 
laws passed by the various legislatures. Our state asso- 
ciations have grown steadily in membership and 
influence since the pioneer groups were organized 
in New York and Rhode Island in 1845. Under the 
Victory Action Program they are moving forward 
along with local and national associations into a 
period of increasing effectiveness. 
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George Eliot in her poem “Stradivarius” tells the story of 
a dissolute young artist who approaches the great violin 
maker in his shop and after his failure to borrow a coin 
he berates the old man for his painstaking effort and tells 
him his violins would bring as much if made in half the 
time. The craftsman’s answer is a classic: 

When any master holds 
Twixt chin and hand a violin of mine, 

He will he glad that Stradivare lived, 

Made violins, and made them of the best. 

My work^ is mine, 

And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
1 should rob God. 

1 say, not God himself can ma\e man's best 
Without best men to help him. 1 am one best 
Here in Cremona. 

I would not change my shill 
To be the Emperor. 

Thank God, we are teachers, we would not change our 
skill for anyone. With heads held high, we move to ac- 
tion impelled by an unshakable faith in the dignity of 
our profession, and demanding the remuneration and 
respect which should be ours. — Arthur f. corey, Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer, California Teachers Association, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
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Affiliated State Associations 


THE IHEAL STATE ASS#CIATI©W 


[1] Is motivated by a definite state- 
ment of purpose with emphasis on the 
welfare of the child, promotion of the 
cause of education, and advancement of 
the interests of teachers. 

[2] Has adopted the Victory Action 
Program and has an action program for 
its state with specific goals to guide im- 
mediate and longterm effort. 

[3] Emphasizes the development of 
strong local associations with oppor- 
tunity for every member to work on the 
problems of the profession. 

[4] Is integrated with local and na- 
tional associations, on a united-dues basis. 

[5] Is adequately financed, largely by 
annual dues. A fee of 1% of the annual 
salary would be a reasonable amount for 
unified dues — local, state, national, and 
departmental. For present dues of state 
associations, see page 20. 

[6] Is governed by a delegate assembly 
large enough to represent the various 
areas of the state and of the profession 
and small enough to transact the business 
of the association efficiently. 

[7] Has an executive committee which 
acts for the association between meetings 
of the delegate assembly. 

[8] Has live, functioning departments 


for subjectmatter and administrative 
areas. 

[9] Has standing committees transact- 
ing routine business and at work on the 
solution of continuing major problems. 

[10] Has special committees of 
definite, limited terms, for the solution 
of particular problems. 

[11] Has an ethics commission to dis- 
seminate, interpret, and enforce the 
ideals and standards of the profession 
thru a well-formulated code of ethics. 

[12] Has a legislative commission to 
promote larger units of administration, 
adequate financial support of education, 
higher standards of certification, mini- 
mum salary laws, a retirement system, 
tenure and sickleave regulations, and 
other provisions for educational progress. 

[13] Carries on a service program of 
conventions, research, publications, pub- 
lic relations, and professional study 
groups. 

[14] Is serviced by an efiScient and 
adequate staff of well-housed and well- 
paid employes, which may include an 
executive secretary, an editor of the 
state association magazine, a director of 
research, a director of public relations 
and field services, and a reasonable num- 
ber of clerical assistants. 


In books lies the soul of the whole Past Time; the articulate audible voice of 
the Past . . . All that Mankind has done, thought, gained or been: it is lying 
as in magic preservation in the pages of Boo\s , — thomas carlyle 
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Affiliated State Associations 


ALABAMA 


Area: 51,609 sq. mi. Pop. {1947}: 2,824,000. Counties: 67. Towns 2500 or over: 59 
Largest cities 1940: Birmingham 267,583; Mobile 78,720; Montgomery 78,084 
Capital: Montgomery. State Superintendent of Education: a. r. meadows 
NBA State Director: h. g. greer, supt of Monroe County Schools, Monroeville 
State PTA President: mrs. m. pratt walker, 1508 8th St., Tuscaloosa 


Alabama Education Association, 21 Adams Avenue, Montgomery 4 

Organized: 1840, Benton. Reorganized: July 25, 1856, Selma 
Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Birmingham or Montgomery, March; 
annual dues, $2-5 

District Organization: The state is divided into eight districts, each represented by 
a member on the executive committee 
President: Raymond hurlbert, 1240 Cotton Ave., S. W., Birmingham 
Secretary-Treasurer: frank l. grove [since January 1, 1928] 

Director of Studies: Vincent raines 

Director of Public Relations: lucien p. giddens 

Director of Professional Relations: mrs. callie g. locke 

Official Organ: Alabama School Journal. Editor and Manager: frank l. grove 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 20,600. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $1900. Statewide tenure law 
since 1939. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1939. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

AEA 14052 14449 14272 13643 13967 14533 

NEA 5785 10017 11780 11571 12351 13991 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1^ 

14172 14353 14533 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Executive Committee. 

1948: Affiliates 39; ETA Chapters 5; ETA Members 223; NEA Life Members 69 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 57; Cities 36; Schools 1501; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Birmingham: l. frazer banks . . . 300 

N. R. brundett 305 

BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 357 

Mobile: r. l. booker 334 

Montevallo: dawn Kennedy . 343 


Montgomery: d. p. gulp 353 

CALLIE G. LOCKE 271 

PAUL w. MATHEWS 341 

W. L. SPENCER . . 347 

H. COUNCIL TRENHOLM 313 

University: j. b. smith 343 
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Affiliated State Associations 


AlAMAMA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Great educational advancement in 
Alabama has crowned the past 27 years. 
In 1927 the appropriations for schools 
were increased materially and the founda- 
tion of the equalization fund established. 
In 1935 the legislature further increased 
educational appropriations and set up a 
state minimum-school program for rural 
and urban schools. In 1939 the teacher- 
tenure law was enacted and the state 
retirement system for teachers established. 

In the same year deferred payment of 
teachers salaries was abolished and a law 
was passed guaranteeing prompt pay- 
ment of salaries. In 1940 a minimum 
school term of eight months for every 
child was adopted. In 1945 the schools 
received the largest appropriations ever 
authorized at any one time in this state, 
an increase of more than $6,000,000, 
which resulted in higher teachers salaries. 

This progress has paralleled the re- 
organization and development of the 
Alabama Education Association. In 1921 
state headquarters were set up in Mont- 
gomery; a fulltime executive employed; 

Future 

Plans for the third statewide Leader- 
ship School to be held in August are now 
being completed. Other plans call for 
an increased number of classroom-teacher 
organizations thruout the state. These 
are being organized as divisions of the 
overall local associations. 

Action by committees was well or- 
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and an official organ. The Alabama 
School Journal, began publication. 

AEA membership now includes about 
98% of the teachers in the state. It main- 
tains eight district divisions and 103 
local associations. 

Effective September 1946 the profes- 
sional staff of the association was ex- 
panded to include a director of public 
relations and a director of professional 
relations. Additional office space and fur- 
nishings were provided. Thruout the 
year just closed particular emphasis was 
given to the 1947 legislative program. 
This program represents the composite 
judgment of teachers at the local, dis- 
trict, and state levels. Its major provisions 
include an average annual salary of 
$1800, an extension of the school term 
from eight to nine months, and improve- 
ments in the teacher-retirement system. 

Increased emphasis in the district or- 
ganizations of the AEA resulted from the 
recent reorganization of district councils 
w'hich provide a link between the state 
and local association. 

Program 

ganized during the past year and par- 
ticularly effective. Several of these com- 
mittees will be continued during the com- 
ing year. One of these is concerned with 
problems of organization, such as the 
improvement of district council work, 
the selection of delegates, and a better 
annual convention. 
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Affiliated State Associations 


ALASKA 

Alaska, an organized US Territory, occupies the northwestern part of the continent. 

It was purchased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. 

Area: 586,400 sq. mi. Population: 72,524 

Capital: Juneau. Commissioner of Education: james c. ryan 

NBA Director: donald v. lawvere, supt of schools, Homer 


Alaska Education Association 

Dues: $.50 

President: carl r. carlson, Seward 
Secretary-Treasurer: marian munson, Seward 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 345. Estimated average 
salary 1945-46: $2655. Minimum salary law since 1939; present minimum first 
division: $3000; third division: $3240; second and fourth divisions: $3400. 


Membership as of May 31: 



1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

AEA 

145 

203 

255 

235 

299 

275 

NEA 

265 

251 

295 

249 

321 

397 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

275 275 275 


Victory Action Program: Has not adopted program. 

1948: Affiliates 2; ETA Chapters 0; FTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 18 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Cities 16; Schools 29 


ALASKA 

Achievements 1925-1948 


Years ago Alaska was termed the “land 
that God forgot.” Shamanism, witch- 
craft, and other manifestations of pagan- 
ism were common. Today the Alaska 
native reads, writes, studies law, medi- 
cine, and theology — all because pioneer- 
ing educators blazed the trail for the 
presentday, fine educational system in 
the territory. 

The government schools of Alaska, 
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operated by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, strive to assist the native Alaskan 
to adjust himself to an Alaska which the 
white man is remaking for his way of 
life. The parochial schools are primarily 
for the dependent children of which 
there is an appalling number. 

The public schools of Alaska are open 
to both white and native. The term 
native applies to the three distinct types 
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of Alaskan natives — ^Indian, Aleut, and 
Eskimo. Only by mingling freely in a 
democratic, educational system can the 
native and the whites adjust themselves 
to each other and to a civilization where 
all meet on a common level and to which 
each must contribute his best. Progressive 
educators are looking forward to the day 
when both systems will be merged, recog- 
nizing that segregation of races is one 
of the greatest handicaps toward achieve- 
ment of world brotherhood of man. 

Today Alaska has 76 public schools 
staffed with 438 teachers. Three years 
above highschool is the minimum re- 
quirement for an elementary teachers 
certificate. Eighty percent of the 160 ele- 
mentary teachers in the city schools hold 
bachelors degrees, nine of whom have 
masters degrees. Nearly all the high- 
schools are associated in the Northwest 
Highschool Association. 

The territorial schools arc adminis- 


AffiUated State Associations 

tered by the territorial board of education 
with the commissioner of education, an 
appointee of the board as an executive 
officer, and by local schoolboards in in- 
corporated towns. 

The salary scale ranges at present from 
$3000 to $4400 with an ultimate maxi- 
mum of $4800 to be reached. Extremely 
high traveling and living costs make 
high salaries imperative. 

The Alaska teachers retirement system 
provides for retirement with a monthly 
income of $100 after 25 years of service, 
15 of which have been in the territory. 
The teacher pays $90 yearly to the re- 
tirement fund. Each teacher is given ten 
days annual sick leave with pay. 

In 1944 the Sheldon Jackson Junior 
College was established. The junior col- 
lege, primarily a Christian school, is 
open to both white and native students 
and is an important milestone on the 
road of educational progress in Alaska. 


Future Program 


Because of conditions peculiar to 
Alaska, the Alaska Education Association 
docs not work in the same way that the 
state organizations do. There are no 
regular meetings due to great distances 
between cities and to transportation dif- 
ficulties. The dues arc relatively small 
and the business of the organization is 
carried on by the executive committee 
composed of the president, secretary- 
treasurer, and the commissioner of edu- 
cation. The association has been success- 


ful in securing passage of a very good 
retirement bill and in establishing a new 
salary schedule for Alaska teachers. 

The association expects to continue its 
work in behalf of the teachers of Alaska 
and to contribute its efforts to better 
schools and the establishment of working 
conditions favorable to instruction. It 
will seek to maintain high professional 
standards and promote an extensive pro- 
gram of teacher welfare for teachers in 
Alaska. 


1948-49 
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AltIZONA 

Area: 113,909 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 657,000. Counties: 14. Towns 2500 or over: 16 
Largest cities 1940: Phoenix 87,000; Tucson 36,818; Douglas 8623; Mesa 7224 
Capital: Phoenix. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: l. d. klemmedson 
NBA State Dir: Alice l. vail, Highschool, Tucson 
State PTA President: mrs. p. m. breeding, 3403 East Glenn, Tucson 


Arizona Education Association, 812 N. First St., Phoenix 
Organized: 1891, Phoenix 

Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: November 4-6, 1948; Phoenix; annual dues, 
50 (f on each full $100 of annual salary 
President: ruth m. adams, North Phoenix Highschool, Phoenix 
Vicepresident: harvey l. taylor, supt. of schools. Mesa 
Executive Secretary: w-alter maxwell [since June 1, 1942] 

Assistant Executive Secretary: lois Rogers 
Treasurer: t. d. romero, Tucson Sr. HS., Tucson 

Official Organ: Arizona Teacher-Parent. Editor: lois Rogers. Asst, Editor: pauline 
POAGE. Advertising Manager: isobel sale 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 4300. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $3270. No minimum salary 
law, but $2400 minimum for B.A. teachers is typical local practice. Statewide joint- 
contributory teacher retirement law since 1943. Annual election of teachers. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

AEA 2300 3076 3245 3271 3766 3751 

NEA 1946 2374 2679 2650 3178 3769 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

T 949 1950 1^ 

3751 3751 ^ 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle and adopted in practice. 

1948: Affiliates 39; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 32; NEA Life Members 75 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 16; Schools 139; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Phoenix: winona Montgomery 271, 296 w. c. sawyer 310 

EDWON L. RIGGS 334 
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AMIZONA 

Achievements 19 21 A 948 


The Arizona Education Association 
maintained an active program of work 
prior to 1938 but its efforts received 
new impetus when a headquarters office 
was established that year. The Arizona 
Teacher was purchased at the same time. 
Shortly thereafter it was converted into 
the Arizona Teacher-Parent. 

In 1940 the association conducted an 
intensive campaign which resulted in the 
passage of an initiative law providing 
liberal state aid to elementary schools 
and highschools. 

In March 1947 the association was suc- 
cessful in efforts to get the state legisla- 
ture to increase substantially this aid to 
local school districts. Arizona’s law now 
provides that not less than $95 per pupil 
will be provided by the state. It makes it 
mandatory upon each county to provide 
not less than an additional $20, making a 
total of $115 per pupil in average daily 


attendance from sources outside the local 
district. Passage of this law resulted 
in an increase in teachers salaries that 
amounted to an average of $800 per 
teacher. 

In 1943 the state association secured 
enactment of the Arizona Teachers Re- 
tirement Law converting the former 
“pay-if-we-can” pension law of 1912 
into a funded retirement program. This 
law was also strengthened and liberalized 
by the 1947 state legislature. 

By action of its Delegate Assembly on 
November 8, 1947, the Arizona Educa- 
tion Association completely unified its 
membership with that of the NEA. 

For the school year 1948-49 an all- 
inclusive dues plan will be in effect. Each 
member’s professional dues (state and 
national) will be 50^ on each full $100 
of salary, plus NEA dues. 


Future Program 


The association intends to achieve a 
minimum salary of $2400 a year for 
Arizona teachers tho it has not yet 
been successful in securing legislation to 
this end. 

For the past four years the state asso- 
ciation has waged a vigorous battle on 
behalf of a strong tenure law for Arizona 
teachers. 

The tempo of this effort is increasing 


in the face of numerous instances in 
which Arizona teachers have been un- 
fairly dismissed. Enactment of a proposed 
Fair Dismissal Law for Arizona teachers 
will be sought in the legislative sessions 
of 1949. 

NEA membership in Arizona has in- 
creased from 700 in 1921 to 3769 in 1948. 
This achieves the 1951 membership goal 
of the Victory Action Program. 


1948-49 
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AMKANSAS 

Area: 53,102 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 1,903,000, Counties: 75. Towns 2500 or over: 53 
Largest cities 1940: Little Rock 88,039; Fort Smith 36,584; Hot Springs 21,370; 

Pine Bluff 21,290; North Little Rock 21,137; El Dorado 15,858 
Capital: Little Rock. State Commissioner of Education: ralph b. jones 
I^EA State Director: h. r. pyle, executive secy, AEA, Little Rock 
State FT A President: mrs. edgar f. dixon, 615 E. 21st St., Little Rock 


Arkansas Education Association, Union Life Building, Little Roc\ 
Organized: 1869, Little Rock 

Annual Meeting of Council on Education: November, Little Rock; unified dues, $10 
President: cecil shuffield, county supervisor, Nashville 
Executive Secretary: h. r. pyle [since Aug. 1, 1947] 

Director of Field Service: forrest rozzell 
Director of Publications: t, m. stinnett 

Treasurer: c. f. allen, exec, secy, Teacher Retirement System, Little Rock 
Official Organ: Journal of Arkansas Education. 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 12,700. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $1450. State apportionment 
schedule for 1947-48: less than one year of college training: $1050; certificate based 
on 30 to 59 semester hours: $1260; certificate based on 60 to 89 semester hours: 
$1470; certificate based on 90 to 119 semester hours: $1750; certificate based on 
B.A. degree: $2100. Revenues are expected to finance about 80% of state appor- 
tionment schedule. State^vide continuing contract law since 1941. Statewide joint- 
contributory teacher retirement law since 1937. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

AEA 8505 9176 9540 10027 10111 10409 

NEA 786 2178 4728 6095 7325 9227 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1^ 

9621 ioOli 10409 


Victory Action Program: Endorsed by Representative Council 

1948: Affiliates 66; FT A Chapters 1; FT A Members 22; NEA Life Members 57 

100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 41; Cities 266; Schools 679; STC I 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Little Roc\: mrs. j. e. Johnson 357 mrs. ila m. nixon 332 

EDMCCUISTON 313,353 FORREST ROZZELL 294 
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ARKANSAS 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Membership in the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association has grown from 3600 
to 10,409 within the last 27 years. The 
headquarters staff has been increased 
from one to seven and the membership 
voted in May 1947 to adopt the unified 
membership dues of $10. 

The Victory Action Program was 
adopted by the Representative Council 
on Education at its meeting in November 
1946. NEA membership has increased 
from 68 in 1921 to 9227 in 1948 achiev- 
ing the 1948 membership goal of the 
Victory Action Program. 

Two publications have been developed 
since 1921. They are The Journal of 
Arkansas Education and the Journalette, 
a newsletter. 

Free textbook service thruout the ele- 
mentary school was inaugurated. County 
supervisors of schools were restored. An 
appointive state commissioner of educa- 


tion and selection of a professional staff 
for the department were secured. 

The 1947 legislative enactments in- 
creased state aid funds in the amount 
of $8,000,000 which means that state 
support has increased from about $5,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $22,000,000 in 1947. 
The additional funds supplied by the 
1947 legislature will provide for an aver- 
age increase in teachers salaries of $300. 
The average annual salary of teachers has 
been raised from $576 in 1939 to approxi- 
mately $1500 in 1947. Funds were also 
secured from the 1947 legislature to 
increase maximum retirement benefits 
from $600 to $900 annually. A teachers 
scholarship fund was established by the 
1947 legislature which is applicable to 
teachers who now have less than 60 hours 
of work and provides an annual scholar- 
ship subsidy of $10 per semester hour 
not to exceed $120. 


Future Program 


The association expects to submit to 
the people in the general election of 
1948 constitutional amendments to re- 
move the present 18 mill limit permitted 
to local districts for tax assessing. Reor- 
ganization of the state’s present 1900 
school districts into units large enough 
to provide highschool facilities for each 
child may be sought. No other avenue 
offers so many opportunities to improve 
the educational program and to make 
good schools available to the children. 


Long-range objectives of the associa- 
tion are: [1] an accredited 12-gradc pro- 
gram available to every child j [2] a be- 
ginning teachers salary of $2400; [3] 
minimum requirement of a bachelor’s 
degree for beginning teachers; [4] re- 
tirement benefits equal to one-half salary 
received at time of retirement with a 
minimum of $50 per month and a maxi- 
mum of $125; [5] adequate tenure pro- 
visions; [6] 100% unified membership — 
local, state, and national. 


1948-49 
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CALIFdllNIA 

Area: 158,693 sq. mil. Pop. [1947]: 9,876,000. Counties: 58. Towns 2500 or over: 167 
Largest cities 1940: Los Angeles 1,504,277; San Francisco 634,536; Oakland 302,163; 
San Diego 203,341; Long Beach 164,271; Sacramento 105,958; Berkeley 85,547; 
Glendale 82,582; Pasadena 81,864; San Jose 68,457; Fresno 60,685; Stockton 54,714; 
Santa Monica 53,500; San Bernardino 43,646; Alhambra 38,935; Belvedere 37,192; 
Alameda 36,256; Santa Barbara 34,958; Riverside 34,696; Santa Ana 31,921 
Capital: Sacramento. State Supt of Public Instruction: roy e. simpson 
NBA State Directors: veea hawkins, San Diego Highschool, San Diego 
MALCOLM p. MURPHY, prin., Sacramento Senior HS, Sacramento 
State PTA president: mes. g. w. luhr, 4345 Detroit, Oakland 

California Teachers Association, 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8 

Organized: May 4, 1863 

Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly: Second Saturday of April each year in 
San Francisco; annual dues, $6 
Sectional Organization: State is divided into six sections 
President: erwin a. dann, principal, Fresno Highschool, Fresno 
Vicepresident: vera hawkins, teacher, San Diego Highschool, San Diego 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Arthur f. corey [since Sept. 1, 1947] 

Assistant Secretary: mary a. ball 

Assistant Secretary and Director of Research: frank w. parr 
Assistant Director of Research: kenneth r. brown 
Director of Field Service: Robert e. mc kay 
Editor, Sierra Educational News: vaughan maccaughey 
Advertising Manager: lucile r. gallagher 

Field Representatives: ted bass, 612 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14; H. w. pat kelly, 
Box 1166, Shafter; robert rees, 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8 

Section Officers 
Bay Section 

President: Mildred stevens, teacher, Vallejo Junior Highschool, Vallejo 
Secretary: Wallace w. hall, 391 Sutter St., Room 815, San Francisco 8 

Central Section 

President: henry newbola, teacher, Gustine Union Highschool, Gustme 
Secretary: john r. king, 2316 Oregon Drive, Bakersfield 
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Central Coast Section 

President: chesley i. bentley, teacher, Hartnell School of Agriculture, Salinas 
Secretary: r. s. mac quiddy, city superintendent of schools, Watsonville 

North Coast Section 

President: dennie b. willis, principal, Highschool, Laytonvillc 
Secretary: mrs. alma Thompson, general supervisor. Office County Superintendent 
of Schools, Eureka 

Northern Section 

President: john h. palmer, city superintendent, Marysville 
Secretary: ralph V7. everett, 2740 Portola Way, Sacramento 17 

Southern Section 

President: mrs. amanda bonwell, prin., Halldale Elementary school, Los Angeles 
Secretary: Lionel de silva, 612 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 54,386. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $3600. Minimum salary law since 1937: present minimum, 
$2400. Teacher tenure since 1921, except in rural districts. Statewide joint-con- 
tributory teacher retirement law since 1913. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

CTA 36811 36506 38672 40930 41868 46454 

NEA 18045 20084 22924 23524 24862 29949 

Victory Action Program: Has not adopted program. 

194^: Affiliates 117; FTA Chapters 5; FTA Members 115; NEA Life Members 596 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 29; Schools 506; STC 0 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

35451 40953 46454 


‘‘The welfare of the schools for generations hinges on our 
ability to awa\en teachers to their great opportunity in 
professional organization^ 


1948-49 
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NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Bakersfield: John r. king . 316 

Ber\eley: jesse bond ... . 355 

Dos Palos: mrs. blanche l. schmidt 334 
Fresno: Arnold joyal . 308, 327 

Long Beach: 

MRS. AMANDA B. BONWELL 311 

HAROLD B. brooks . 347 

GLADYS POTTER 329 

Los Angeles: ida may anderson 343 

JOHN N. GIVEN 357 

J. LYMAN GOLDSMITH . . . .328 

E. W. JACOBSEN ... . 292 

VERNE LANDRETH ... 321 

F. DEAN MC CLUSKY . 331 

MARY VIRGINIA MORRIS 332 

PAUL SHEATS 319 


Norwal\: louise w. heyl 319 

Oa\land: w. bayard buckham 352 

ROBERT A. CHOATE . 341 

BERNICE SETZER 343 

Pasadena: willard e. goslin . 292, 325 

AMY GRAU MILLER 341 

Sacramento: 

MALCOLM P. MURPHY .... 273, 315 

FRANCIS W. NOEL 331 

San Diego: will c. crawford 298 

San Francisco: Arthur f. corey . 294 

CHARLES M. DENNIS . ... 341 

San Jose: edwin swanson 357 

San Rafael: eloise mays 353 

Stanford: ray n. faulkner 343 


CALIFORNIA 

Achievements 1921--1948 


The California Teachers Association 
has played a vital role thruout the years 
in developing the professional and finan- 
cial sinews of public education in Cali- 
fornia. Leadership and grass-roots sup- 
port for sound educational measures 
repeatedly have been provided by the 
association, with resultant benefits to 
the children and the schools of the state. 

Thanks to efforts of the CTA, Cali- 
fornia schools, from kindergarten thru 
junior college, now receive state support 
on the basis of |120 per year for each 
unit of average daily attendance. The 
1946 amendment to the state constitution 
which fixed state aid at that level and 
established a minimum teachers salary 
of $2400 a year was initiated by the CTA. 

[ 1 ^ 4 ] 


As a result salaries were increased an 
average of $600 per teacher last year. 

Under CTA-sponsorcd legislation state 
funds are being allocated to the schools 
on an equalization basis, with poor dis- 
tricts receiving larger grants than those 
with greater local tax resources. 

To meet a critical shortage of class- 
rooms caused by California’s phenomenal 
growth of population the CTA backed 
legislation which in the last two years 
has given $55,000,000 in state funds to 
aid local school districts unable to meet 
classroom construction needs from local 
resources. 

As a result of the association’s studies 
and legislative program teachers of Cali- 
fornia now have a sound retirement sys- 
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tcm which provides half salary for 
teachers who retire at the age of 63 or 
over with 30 years of service. 

Likewise the CTA was responsible for 
the granting of ten days a year sick 
leave, with the unused portion cumu- 
lative to 40 days. In addition California 
teachers have protection of tenure laws 
enacted with CTA support. 

The CTA is working to improve its 
public and professional relations and is 
conducting a recruitment program to 
help attract qualified young people into 
the profession. 

A new research department has under- 
taken a salary study and a survey to de- 
termine California’s overall classroom 

Future 

A long-range study of the financial 
needs of the California schools has been 
undertaken by the CTA with the coop- 
eration of the state department of educa- 
tion and with the aid of expert consult- 
ants. A new apportionment law will be 


Affiliated Local Associations 

construction needs. A statewide educa- 
tional research council has been formed 
to bring together the research activities 
of the major universities and school dis- 
tricts with those of the CTA. 

The association’s four-man field-service 
public-relations staff is providing in- 
valuable assistance to local associations in 
salary scheduling, leadership training, 
bond and tax rate election campaigning 
and in other related fields. 

A legal department, established as part 
of the CTA’s program of expanded serv- 
ices, has provided much needed legal 
guidance to individual and group mem- 
bers. 

Program 

drafted and overall needs reviewed. 

An ethics commission will be named 
to investigate ethics problems in the state. 
Increased services to members thru field- 
service, public-relations, and research de- 
partments are planned. 


Faith and the future — Clear, and more clear, out of the dimness of 
coming time, emerge to the vision of faith the myriad hosts of the gener- 
ations that shall succeed us. These generations are to stand in our places, 
to be called by our names, and to accept the heritage of joy or of woe 
which we shall bequeath them. Shall they loo\ bac\ upon us with vener- 
ation for our wisdom and beneficent forecast, or with shame at our 
selfishness and degeneracy? Our ancestors were noble examples to us; 
shall we be ignoble examples to our posterity? Let us not dishonor our 
lineage. Let us remember that the fortunes of our children, and of their 
descendants, hang upon our fidelity, just as our fortunes were suspended 
upon the fidelity of our fathers. — Horace Mann 
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COILOHAD® 

Area: 104,247 sq, mi. Pop, [1947]: 1,159,000. Counties: 63. Towns 2500 or over: 30 
Largest cities 1940: Denver 322,412; Pueblo 52,162; Colorado Springs 36,789 
Capital: Denver. State Supt of Public Instruction: nettie s. freed 
NEA State Director: craig p. minear, exec, secy, Colorado Education Assn, Denver 
State FT A President: mrs. e. a. bloomquist, Pueblo 

Colorado Education Association, 1605 Penn. St., Denver 5 
Organized: December 28, 1875, Denver 

Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: Colorado Springs in December; annual dues, $4 
President: roy wasson, supt. of schools, Colorado Springs 
Executive Secretary: craig p. minear [since January 1, 1944] 

Director, department of teacher welfare: carl b. ne'Wlon 
Director, publications and associate editor: ward b. kimball 
Director, field service: eddy webb 
Director, teacher placement service: Margaret shaffer 
Official Organ: The Colorado School Journal. Editor: craig p. minear 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors : Number 1947-48: 9000. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2100. Minimum salary law since 1921; rates superseded by 
minimum program, $1800 elem. and highschool. Tenure law since 1921, not state- 
wide. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1944. 



Membership as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

CEA 

8442 

8626 

8953 

9070 

9234 

9452 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

4311 

4156 

4350 

4352 

4298 

4647 

6249 7851 9452 


Victory Action Program: Unanimously adopted by Delegate Assembly. 

1948: Affiliates 20; FT A Chapters 4; FT A Members 265; NEA Life Members 102 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 31; Schools 181; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


Boulder: edwin r. carr 349 

Denver: prudence bostwick 329 

RUTH M. EVANS 272 

EUGENE H. HERRINGTON . . . 292, 334 

MARGARET HOKE 319 


MARY HUGHES 351 

KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER . . 294 

CECIL PUCKETT 357 

RITA PUTNAM 346 

RocJ^y Ford: james h. wilson . . . 316 
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COL®MA»® 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Colorado Education Association 
has worked since 1921 on several major 
objectives. They include more state sup- 
port for public schools and a more equi- 
table plan for the financing of schools; 
the reorganization of the state depart- 
ment of education; a statewide teacher- 
retirement system and a teacher- tenure 
law; a teacher-welfare program based 
upon sound business and cooperative 
principles; and the reorganization of 
school districts. 

NEA membership has increased from 
2813 in 1921 to 4647 in 1948. The Vic- 
tory Action Program was ofiScially 
adopted at the annual Delegate As- 
sembly in December 1946. 

In 1921 a minimum-salary law of $75 
per month was passed. In 1936 the asso- 
ciation helped to sponsor a constitutional 
amendment allowing a state income tax 
for school revenue. In 1939 the CEA 
fought an attempt to divert the income 
tax to the general fund with the result 
that 35% of the tax was retained for 
the schools. An additional 35% was 
obtained in 1945 and 1946. In 1947 the 
income tax allocation was replaced by a 
direct appropriation from the general 

Future 

Number one amendment to be voted 
on in November proposes an elective 
state board of education which would ap- 
point the commissioner of education. 
School district reorganization legislation 

1948-49 


fund of the state which exceeded the 
amount previously allocated to the schools 
by $3,600,000. An $1800 minimum class- 
room unit is assured on an equalization 
basis, and in addition the $3,600,000 is 
paid to all schools on an aggregate-days 
attendance basis, that is, about $21 per 
pupil per year. 

State aid has been increased to an ap- 
proximate 26% for this year. A resolution 
passed in 1947 places an amendment for 
the reorganization of the state depart- 
ment of education on the 1948 election 
ballot, 

A CEA expansion program was 
launched at the 1946 Delegate Assembly 
to raise $90,000 in three years to pro- 
mote an aggressive and expanding pro- 
gram of activities. Of this amount $54,000 
had been pledged by May 1. Two of the 
major objectives of the expansion pro- 
gram have been realized in the purchase 
of a headquarters building, inauguration 
of a division of field service, and the 
appointment of a director of this division. 

The association has operated a hos- 
pitalization plan since 1937. This pro- 
gram provides effective protection for 
teachers and their families. 

Program 

including state aid for transportation will 
be presented at the next special or regu- 
lar session of the legislature. Additional 
state financial support is a third must in 
the CEA program. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Area 5009 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 2,020,000. Counties: 8. Towns 2500 or over: 79 
Largest cities 1940: Hartford 166^167; New Haven 160,605; Bridgeport 147,121; 

Waterbury 99,314; New Britain 68,685; Stamford 47,938; Norwalk 39,849 
Capital: Hartford. State Commissioner of Education: finis e. engleman 
NBA State Director: albert c. merriam, 1032 Chapel St., New Haven 
State PTA President: mrs. h. otis howgate, 31 Brookside Dr., Greenwich 
Connecticut Education Association, State Office Building, Hartford 
Organized: April 7, 1848 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: 1st and 2nd Saturday in May, Hart- 
ford; annual dues, $6 

District Organization: On basis of eight county councils 

President: fennessey canty, Waterbury 

Executive Secretary: lyndon u. pratt [since Sept. 1, 1942] 

Director of Research and Field Service: Raymond j. fay [since Oct. 1944] 

Associate in Field Service: richard k. morris 
Director of Public Relations: francis w. turney 
Official Organ: Connecticut Teacher. Editor: lyndon u. pratt 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 10,497. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $3067. Statewide continuing 
contract law since 1941; local tenure in some cities. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1917. Non-discrimination because of marital status, 
effective October 1947. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

CSTA 10048 9800 9769 9843 10156 9285 

NEA 1943 2430 2872 2878 4198 4459 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Board of Directors. 

1948: Affiliates 53; FT A Chapters 1; ETA Members 58; NEA Life Members 113 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 5; Schools 63; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Darien: Florence hale 272 glenn w. moon . . . 271 

FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 300 SARAH F. SMITH . 319 

G. WESLEY KETCHAM 328 HzZZ'/f/z; S. M. BROWNELL 336 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

6068 7677 ^ 
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C©NNECTICUT 

Achievements 1921A948 


Connecticut Teachers State Associ- 
ation celebrated its ceatennial in April 
1948 by becoming the Connecticut Edu- 
cation Association under a broad reor- 
ganization and constitutional revision. 
Dues were increased and membership 
broadened. Local teacher groups have af- 
filiated in support of a common body of 
statewide professional policies. 

During 1946-47, in addition to field 
service resulting in some $4,000,000 of 
new salary money or over $400 per 
teacher, the association secured the enact- 
ment of a new state-aid law making avail- 
able to schools a total of $20,500,000 of 
state funds for the biennium, or an in- 
crease of $7,500,000 annually. In this 
legislative effort the association worked 
closely with the state department of 
education and other educational and lay 
groups. Connecticut’s current salary 
average for teachers is reported at $3067 
as compared with $2640 for 1946-47. 

Connecticut’s NEA membership has 
increased more than 25% since 1946 to 
a new high of 4459. The three-in-one 
plan to increase professional solidarity by 
stimulating membership and participa- 


tion in the local teachers associations, the 
CEA, and the NEA, was inaugurated 
two years ago and proved successful in 
many communities. 

Gains have also been registered by 
Connecticut in many other areas of the 
Victory Action Program. The organiza- 
tion of new local and regional associ- 
ations during the year brings to 119 the 
total of such groups comprising all but 
250 of the potential membership of 
10 , 000 . 

Teacher activity, particularly thru the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, is reaching new levels of professional 
contribution. 

Professional standards and growth have 
also received attention thru the work of 
state association commissions. In coopera- 
tion with the state department of educa- 
tion they are conducting a joint restudy 
of certification on the state level. 

Educational surveys and stimulation 
of inservicc education, as well as coopera- 
tion with the NEA’s Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards have also taken place. 


Future Program 


Dispassionate appraisal of Connecti- 
cut’s present professional status clearly 
evidences distinct and gratifying gains for 
the year 1947-48 with ample opportunity 
still present for further effort and achieve- 
ment. 


In the coming year the CEA will 
strive for added gains towards its goal of 
achieving the fullness of professional 
status for the teachers of Connecticut and 
the best possible schools for Connecticut 
children. 


1948-49 
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BELAWAME 

Area: 2057 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 293,000. Counties: 3; Towns 2500 or over: 8 
Largest cities 1940: Wilmington 112,504; Dover 5517; Newark 4502; New Castle 
4414 

Capital: Dover. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: george r. miller, jr. 
NBA State Director: john shilling, asst state supt of public instruction, Dover 
State PTA President: william jamieson, jr., 18 Reamer Ave., Bellemoor, Wilming- 
ton 13 

State School Board Associate: riley brown, Wyoming 

Delaware State Education Association 

Annual meeting: October 1947, Wilmington; annual dues, f2 

President: Charles p. helm, Laurel 

Vice president: ruth l. green, Wilmington 

Secretary: mary l. waller, Laurel 

Treasurer: Robert foulk, Wilmington 

Official Organ: Delaware School Journal. Editor: e. paul burkholder 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number of teachers 1947-48: 1760. Esti- 
mated average salary 1946-47, as reported by state association: $2118. Minimum 
salary law since 1919; present minimum $1600 with lowest certificate, $2000 with 
bachelor’s degree. Statewide continuing contract law since 1933. Statewide pension 
plan since 1945 to which teachers do not contribute. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

DSEA 1517 1546 1612 1617 1560 1595 

NEA 709 944 929 925 969 981 

Victory Action Program: Adopted. 

1948: Affiliates 7; PTA Chapters 0; PTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 20 
100°/^ Honor Roll 1948: Counties 2; Cities 5; Schools 39; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

GEORGE w. AYARs 321 Wilmington: wjmcE BOTJisrDs .... 346 

New Castle: harold g. whiteside . 314 

The little red schoolhouse has produced the most peaceffoving, yet the 
best fighting man in the world. — 2/ lt. edmund g. olswyk, inf. 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 
1949 1950 19M 

1186 1391 15^ 
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UELAWAKE 

Achievements 1921-1948 

The program of the association as set At present there are 65 active city or dis- 
up in the 1947 Resolutions indicates pro- trict organized local associations and 
gressive changes as to organization and three county associations, all of which arc 
administration of the association and co- units of the state association. Separate 
operative programs with other agencies associations of administrators and class- 
interested in education. The membership room teachers are departments of the 
dues, increased from $2 to $10, were state association. 

collected in sufficient numbers to afford Substantial increases for teachers sal- 
the employment of a fulltime executive aries were made during the 194749 bien- 
secretary July 1, 1948, with offices in nium from city and district local taxes 
Dover. to supplement state funds. Teacher edu- 

The Victory Action Program, adopted cation and recruitment continues to be 
last year, served as a stimulus for more an important service especially for the 
numerous and active local associations, executive-secretary ofi&ce. 

Future Program 

A seven-point legislative program — the 1949 legislature. All cooperating agen- 
covering: taxation; administration; school cies have adopted a salary schedule start- 
building; substantial salary increases for ing at $2400 for qualified beginners 
teachers, nurses, secretaries, and school with a $5000 maximum goal, 
custodians; revision of the pension sys- With the revival of local and three 
tern; scientific method of distribution county associations, interest in state and 
of state funds; and a study of curriculum national membership activities has in- 
— ^has been projected for submission to creased. 


WHOM, THEN, DO I CALL EDUCATED? — First, thosc tvho control circum- 
stances instead of being mastered by them, those who meet all occasions 
manfully and act in accordance with intelligent thinking, those who 
are honorable in all dealings, who treat good naturedly persons and 
things that are disagreeable, and furthermore, those who hold their 
pleasures under control and are not overcome by misfortune, finally those 
who are not spoiled by success, — isocrates. 
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DISTRICT ©F COLUMBIA 

Area: 69 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 861,000 

Superintendent of Schools: hobart m. corning, Washington 5 

NBA State Dir: sue brett, McKinley Highschool 

State PTA President: mrs. o. g. hankins, 2704 Brentwood Rd., N. E, 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48; 3489. Average salary 
1947-48: $3500. Statutory salary schedule and tenure law since 1906, present mini- 
mum, $2500. Joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1920. 

Education Association of the District of Columbia, Franklin Admin, Bldg, 

Organized: December 1, 1849, Washington; annual dues, $1 

President: regis l. boyle, teacher. Eastern Highschool 

Secretary: paul carr, Wilson Teachers College, Washington 9 

Official Organ: Journal of EADC. Editor: Elizabeth jamieson, Jefferson Junior High 

Columbian Educational Association 

Organized: Feb. 9, 1921 

Annual Meeting for Election of Officers: First week in October each year; dues $1 
President: mrs. thelma l. Baltimore, teacher, Carver Elementary School 
Official Organ: CEA Journal. Editor: thelma Raymond, teacher, Phillips Elem. Sch. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested NEA Goals 

1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 for Unification by 1951 

EADC-CEA 2336 2481 2448 2507 2103 2484 2301 1949 1950 1951 

NEA 1743 1754 2050 1960 1812 1887 1860 2007 2154 2301 

Victory Action Program: Adopted with unified dues by the EADC Delegate As- 
sembly. 

1948: Affiliates 8; FT A Chapters 4; FT A Members 142; NEA Life Members 123 
100% Honor Roll 1948; Schools 34; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


REGIS BOYLE 

344 

GALEN JONES . . , 

292, 347 

CLYDE B. COCHRAN 

332 

MARY G. KELTY . . . 

349 

HOBART M, CORNING 

325 

DARRELL T. LANE . . 

310 

JANE FRANSETH 

353 

VANETT LAWLER . . 

306, 341 

BESS GOODYKOONTZ 

329, 351 

CHARLOTTE MARR . . . 

346 

WALTER E. HAGER 

323 

JOHN DALE RUSSELL. . 

327 
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DISTBICT ®F COLUMBIA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Altho Washington’s unusual setup as 
a municipality has brought complex prob- 
lems to the Education Association of the 
District of Columbia, the organization 
has worked this year to promote teacher 
welfare, specifically the granting of 15 
days sick leave, the abolishing of numer- 
ous inequities in the Salary Act of 1947, 
a cost-of-living salary increase, an increase 
in the annual $100 increments, and 
higher salary maximums. 

The Columbian Educational Associa- 
tion has striven this year for the same 
five goals. 

The associations work thru the federal 
Congress, as it is on this body that the 
schools as well as other District branches 
of government are dependent for appro- 
priations and all other legislation. 

In July 1946 Congress enacted into law 
a new retirement bill patterned largely 
on the Civil Service retirement law, offer- 
ing optional retirement at the age of 55 
after 30 years of service. 

The EADC sponsored plans for health 
insurance and group hospitalization as 
well as a credit union. Legislation grant- 
ing sabbatical leave has added to the list 
of teacher benefits. For the past four 
years the EADC has sponsored courses in 


mental hygiene and child study at the 
teachers college. 

The CEA has brought to District edu- 
cational personnel an annual Journal and 
monthly mimeographed bulletins of cur- 
rent news and technics in education, both 
local and national. 

The EADC quarterly Journal has been 
a source of help and guidance to the 
educational employes of the schools as 
well as to parcnt-tcachcr organizations. 

Outstanding speakers were brought by 
the EADC in 1947-48 to its members for 
educational and cultural inspiration. 

The association has taken the lead or 
has cooperated with many local and 
affiliated groups in presenting worthwhile 
programs, especially during American 
Education Week. 

Both the EADC and the CEA were on 
the planning committee for eight semi- 
nars on “Identifying and Suggesting 
Methods of Meeting Problems of Inter- 
group Relationships” sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

Funds collected by both organizations 
for the Overseas Tcachcr-Rclicf Fund 
drive amounted to approximately $2200. 


The whole people must ta\e upon themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to hear the expense of it , — ^john adams. 
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FLOMIDA 

Area: 58,560 sq. mi. Fop, [1947]: 2,394,000. Counties: 67. Towns 2500 or over: 70 
Largest cities 1945: Jacksonville 206,442; Miami 192,122; Tampa 108,391. 

Capital: Tallahassee (Pop. 16,240). State Supt-elect of Public Inst: thomas d. bailey 
NBA State Director: c. marguerite morse, 1615 Maple St., Clearwater 
State FT A President: mrs. j. floyde griffin, 1109 E. Patterson, Tampa 4 

Florida Education Association, 6 Centennial Building, Tallahassee 
Organized: 1886, DeFuniak Springs 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Meets each year in spring — time and 
place determined by board of directors; annual dues, $3-5 
District Organization: Seventeen district associations 
President: m. m. ferguson, supervising principal, Sebring 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: james s. rickards [since July 1, 1929] 

Secretary of Public Relations: thomas d. bailey [state superintendent after Jan- 
uary 1949] 

Official Organ: The Journal of the Florida Education Association. Editor: james s. 

RICKARDS 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 15,800. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2715. State apportionment schedule for 1947-48; certificates 
based on preparation as follows: less than two years, $1000; two years, $1400; 
three years, $1600; four years, $2550. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retire- 
ment law since 1939. Statewide continuing contract law enacted in 1947 to go into 
effect in 1952; tenure in some counties since 1935. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested NEA Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 for Unification by 1951 

Sa 10302 10136 10502 10847 11700 12275 1949 1950 1951 

NEA 1978 2366 3271 3553 4098 5050 7459 9868 12275 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Board. 

1948: Affiliates 29; FTA Chapters 4; FT A Members 242; NEA Life Members 85 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 2; Cities 1; Schools 199; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Clearwater: c. marguerite morse 300 Walter r. williams 328 

Gainesville: harvey k. meter .... 328 Tallahassee: edgar l. morphet. . . . 308 
B. C. RILEY .. , 298 EDNA PARKER 339 
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FLOIII0A 

Achievements 1921'194S 


The two outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the 1947 legislature for the 
benefit of schools include the socalled 
omnibus bill for schools and amendments 
to the teachers retirement law. 

The omnibus bill was largely under 
the sponsorship of the Governor’s Citi- 
zens Committee on Education. Much of 
the detailed work for its comprehensive 
report was carried on by advisory com- 
mittees which included approximately 
200 members of the FEA. 

Items in this bill for which FEA and 
school people were largely responsible 
were an increase for teachers salaries 
and all other school purposes to the ex- 
tent of doubling previous amount of 
state aid; a minimum foundation pro- 
gram fund for all counties in the state; 
and continuing contracts and much lib- 
eralized sick leave for teachers. 

The changes in the teachers retirement 
law provide a floor of |75 per month 
benefits for all teachers who have given 
as much as 30 years of service; authorize 
the use of ten best years of salary for 
average final compensation; increase the 
ceilings from $3000 to $3600 per year 
on which benefits may be computed; lib- 
eralize the system further by authorizing 

Future 

The association will continue to pro- 
mote forward-looking movements which 
will advance the welfare of the schools 
and their pupils and teachers. The Vic- 


several optional plans of retirement and 
giving teachers until 1951 to pay the 
difference for such options as they may 
choose. 

These new developments add to the 
previous record of achievements for 
schools and teachers. Some of them in- 
clude the equalization of school oppor- 
tunities between counties, uniform school 
term, establishment of a teachers retire- 
ment system and sick leave, studies relat- 
ing to the economic status of teachers, 
proposals for improvement of teacher 
training and certification requirements, 
protection of schools against harmful 
legislation, interpretation of school needs 
to the public. 

The association has worked with the 
state department of education in con- 
tinuous efforts in curriculum revision, 
increased support for higher institutions 
of learning, adoption of a school code 
and improved budgetary procedure, es- 
tablishment of a Foundation Program, 
and other projects. 

The development of the Continuing 
Educational Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of state organizations has been 
helpful in defining and interpreting 
school needs. 

Program 

tory Action Program will receive greater 
emphasis. Plans for the immediate fu- 
ture and for the years ahead are under 
way. 
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Area: 58,876 sq. mi. Fop, [1947]: 3,233,000. Counties: 159. Towns 2500 or over: 78 
Largest cities 1940: Atlanta 302,288; Savannah 95,996; Augusta 65,919; 

Capital: Atlanta. State Superintendent of Schools: m. d. collins 

NEA State Director: m. d. collins, state supt of public instruction, Atlanta 

State FT A Fresident: mrs. feed w. knight, Cartersville 

Georgia Education Association, 704 Walton Building, Atlanta 3 
Organized: August 21, 1867, Atlanta 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Decided annually; annual dues, $5 
District Organization: The state is divided into eleven districts, each represented by a 
member on the board of directors 

Fresident: j. gorham garrison, principal, Ochlochnee Schools, Ochlochnce 
Executive Secretary: j. harold saxon [since September 1944] 

Director of field service: mrs. ivella k. mills 

Official Organ: Georgia Education Journal. Editor and Bus. Mgr: j. harold saxon 
Assistant editor: mrs. Margaret b. jones 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 23,000, Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $1800. Minimum salary law since 1937; present minimum — 
county license: $810 (white); $570 (Negro). Professional certificate: $1692 
(white); 1524 (Negro). Tenure law since 1937, not statewide. Statewide joint- 
contributory teacher retirement law since 1943. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

GEA 13350 14503 14338 15615 16573 16492 

NEA 4846 6735 7838 9558 11154 11894 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by GEA Board of Directors 
1948: Affiliates 67; ETA Chapters 7; ETA Members 183; NEA Life Members 55 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 64; Cities 37; Schools 440; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


Athens: ruby anderson 

. . 292 

SARA MILNER 

.. 346 

MARY LEATH THOMAS 

. 343 

MARY NICK SMITH 

. ..337 

Atlanta: r. e. clement. . . 

306 

Emory University: 


WILLIAM F. cox 

.. .298 

THOMAS E. MCDONOUGH. .. 

. . 321 

GLENVILLE GIDDINGS 

. . 312 

Ringgold: ruth williams . . . 

353 

PARKER LILES 

... 357 




Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 r951 

13427 14960 16492 
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GmmGiA 

Achievements 1921-1 94S 


Since 1921 the Georgia Education As- 
sociation has developed from a loosely 
organized group of 1096 members to a 
wellcoordinated membership of 16,492. 
A fulltime secretary was employed in 
1926. 

In 1937 a seven-month school law as 
the basis for distribution of state funds 
was enacted. It is significant that this 
law has not been amended since its 
adoption. In 1937 the legislature created 
a lay state board of education and a lay 
state board of regents for the university 
system. In the same year free textbooks 
were provided for the first grade thru 
highschool. 

In 1945 the GEA led the way in adop- 
tion of a new state constitution which 
removed both the floor and ceiling for 
educational opportunity. Under the old 
constitution state funds could not be 
spent for kindergartens or adult educa- 
tion. Under the new constitution state 
funds may be extended to cover these 
purposes. 

Also in 1945 a school-attendance law 
became a reality. The new constitution 


also made the state board of education 
and the state board of regents constitu- 
tional. 

State appropriations for schools in 
1921 totaled $4,500,000. The present state 
appropriation is $37,249,900. A drive 
which resulted in a 50% increase in the 
state teachers salary schedule was com- 
pleted in 1946. 

The state association thru its program 
of informing the people will continue 
its work toward accomplishing the Vic- 
tory Action Program goals. 

The legislative program for 1947 spon- 
sored by the GEA was enacted into law. 
Accomplishments included a 12-gradc 
school program. The county-school super- 
intendents’ pay from the state was placed 
on the same professional basis as teach- 
ers. County boards of education were au- 
thorized to finance construction of school 
buildings on a districtwide or county- 
wide basis. The state board of education 
was given regulatory authority in pupil 
transportation. Adjustment was made in 
prior-service credit for teacher-retirement 
eligibility. 


Future Program 


Immediate action will be taken toward: 
[1] establishing a minimum salary of 
$2400 annually for degree teachers; [2] 
continuing a program of public relations 
that will insure adequate state revenue 
for financing an expanded public-school 


program; [3] establishing equal pay for 
equal work, adjusting elementary teach- 
er-pupil load to the present highschool 
teacher-pupil load; [4] promoting a 
state program of tenure, group insurance, 
and hospitalization. 
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HAWAII 

Area: 6454 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 525,600. The Hawaiian Islands, known as the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, arc an organized US Territory, annexed by Congress in 1898. 
Capital: Honolulu. Superintendent of Public Instruction: w. harold loper 
NBA State Dir: james r. mc donough, exec, secy, Hawaii Education Assn, Honolulu 
State PTA President: kilmer o. moe, Central Intermediate School, Emma St., 
Honolulu 43 

Hawaii Education Association, Room 1, Schuman Building, Honolulu 
Organized: April 4-5, 1921, Honolulu 
Annual Meeting: Honolulu; annual dues, $.50-12 
President: clarence b. dyson, Waipahu School, Waipahu, Oahu 
Executive Secretary: james r. mc donough 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 3300. Estimated average 
salary 1945-46: $2795. Salary law since 1896; statutory schedule; minimum in 
1947-48, including bonus, $2700 for collegiate certificate. Teacher tenure law since 
1919. Teacher joint-contributory retirement law since 1925. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

HEA 

2647 

2700 

2827 

3100 

3101 

3174 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

2395 

2571 

2916 

2923 

3127 

3217 

3174 3174 3174 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Committee. Unified dues in effect. 
1948: Affiliates 7; ETA Chapters 0; ETA Members 0; NEA Life Members 82 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 0; Schools 154; 0 


It is an unselfish action, growing slowly into the high habit of devotion, and 
at last, it may be, into a sort of consecration, that teaches a man the wide 
meaning of his life, and ma\es of him a steady professional in living, if the 
motive he not necessity, but love. Necessity may ma\e a mere drudge of a man, 
and no mere drudge ever made a professional of himself; that demands a higher 
spirit and a finer incentive than his . — ^woodrow wilson 
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HAWAII 

Achievements 1921-1948 

The Hawaii Education Association cipals a $576 annual cost-of-living bonus, 
with the assistance of its affiliated local Salary range for the 1947-49 biennium 
associations, the National Education As- for teachers with a four-year collegiate 
sociation, Department of Public Instruc- degree is $2700 minimum and $3660 
don, and community organizations in- maximum; for a five-year collegiate dc- 
terested in education, was responsible for gree is $2820 minimum and $3900 maxi- 
substantial progress in education and in mum. These arc gross salaries and in- 
the advancement of teacher welfare. elude a $48 per month bonus. 

Several important accomplishments The benefits of the Territorial Em- 
werc made in public education. They in- ployes* Retirement System were iiberal- 
clude the appointments of commissioners ized. Prior service credit was provided 
of public instruction for four years in- in the retirement system to teachers who 
stead of two, the inclusion of the Terri- did not elect to join when the system 
tory of Hawaii in all federal educational began. Teachers may retire at an age 
acts, elimination of school tuition, rais- of 55 with benefits computed on any 
ing of school age to 16, and safety stand- five consecutive years of service, 
ards for school buses. The 1947 legislature authorized and 

A single-salary schedule is in effect provided funds for the establishment of 
thus assuring the same salary to teachers a seven-man commission to study sal- 
of comparable training and experience aries paid territorial employes and 
regardless of grade placement. teachers and to make recommendations 

The 1947 Territorial Legislature ac- relative to changes in the classifications of 

ceded to the Hawaii Education Associa- territorial employes and teachers to the 

tion’s request to grant teachers and prin- 1949 legislature. 

Future Program 

Increases in basic salaries for teachers other goal. The Hawaii Congress of 

will be sought from the 1949 legislature. Parents and Teachers has joined the 

The association will work for a basic association in an attempt to secure an 

single-salary schedule with a minimum actual classroom load of not more than 

of $2700 and a maximum of $4800 and 25 pupils. Other items on the agenda 

may request the continuance of a cost-of- include the expansion of the kindergarten 

living bonus, the amount to be deter- program to provide for all five-year-olds, 

mined by the index of living costs at the increase in the number of supervisory and 

time the 1949 legislature convenes. guidance positions, and adequate appro- 

A lower classroom-teacher load is an- priations for vocational education. 

1948-49 
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IB AMO 

Area: 83,557 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 488,000. Counties: 44. Towns 2500 or over: 26 
Largest cities 1940: Boise 26,130; Pocatello 18,133; Idaho Falls 15,024; Nampa 12,149; 

Twin Fails 11,851; Lewiston 10,548; Cocur d’Alene 10,049 
Capital: Boise. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: Alton b. jonks 
NBA State Director: w. w. Christensen, superintendent of schools, Idaho Falls 
State PTA President: mrs. j. c. jepson, 914 8th Avc., Lewiston 

Idaho Education Association, 311 North Tenth St., Boise 
Organized: December 1890, Boise 

Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly: April 23-24, 1948; annual dues, 54 of 1% 
(district, state and NEA) 

District Organization: Seven districts 

President: don m. dafoe, supt of schools, Rupert 

Executive Secretary: John m. booth [since February 1, 1946] 

Associate Secretary: john r. hillman 
Official Organ: Idaho Education News 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 4492. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2215. Minimum salary law enacted in 1947 of $1200 with 
lowest certificate; with bachelor’s degree, $1600. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1946. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

lEA 

3636 

3922 

4074 

3999 

3766 

4178 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

867 

1260 

1716 

1680 

1614 

4228 

4178 4178 4178 


Victory Action Program: Adopted May 3, 1947. Unified dues in effect, 

1948: Affiliates 13; FT A Chapters 3; FTA Members 103; NEA Life Members 31 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 6; Cities 66; Schools 147; STC ^ 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 

Boise: bess bays 309 john m. booth 308 


The public in the end will ta\e teachers at their own valuation. 
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IDAHO 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Most of the educational measures en- 
acted by the Idaho legislature during 
the past 27 years have had the finger- 
prints of the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion upon them. Major areas of legis- 
lative activity have been the protection 
of the endowment fund and public 
lands, the adoption of financial respon- 
sibility for public schools by the state, 
and the increase of requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers. Until 1946 the 
greater part of this legislative work had 
been piecemeal. Only one or two matters 
were promoted in each session. 

In 1945 the association, with other 
agencies of the state, secured an appro- 
priation for a state school survey. While 
the survey was in progress, the associa- 
tion, the PTA’s, and the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation pressed thru a special session an 
adequate retirement law for teachers. 

The 1947 session was a “school” ses- 
sion for the Idaho legislature. Here was 
an instance in which a survey report was 
not shelved. Of the 43 educational bills 


prepared, 30 were passed and signed by 
the governor. Of the bills lost, three were 
duplicates and six pertained to various 
aspects of a single matter, the removal of 
the office of the state superintendent 
from politics. 

Outstanding accomplishments included 
clarification of the administration and 
functions of the state-supported higher 
institutions and enactment of a school 
district reorganization law by which 1118 
districts may be reduced to not more than 
100 by July 1, 1949. 

A minimum-salary law for public- 
school teachers was enacted and a mini- 
mum educational program was guaran- 
teed. Revisions were made in the mini- 
mum-program law including a 164% 
increase in state aid, a 60% increase in 
county support, a 70% increase in mini- 
mum program, and an increase of trans- 
portation minimum program by at least 
60%. An intermediate administrative 
unit was created by the establishment of 
county boards of education. 


Future Program 


One of the goals of the future program 
will be to seek the removal of the office 
of state superintendent from partisan elec- 
tions and to make the chief school official 
appointive by the state board of educa- 
tion. 

The association is working for the 
provision of permanently assured rev- 
enues for the public-school income fund 
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and for the increase in coverage of the 
retirement law so that school employes 
other than teachers may benefit. They 
realize the need to make vocational edu- 
cational education more effective and are 
working to that end. It is hoped that a 
more adequate financing of the state 
department of education will also be 
achieved. 
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ILLINOIS 

Area: 56,400 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 8,221,000. Counties: 102. Towns 2500 or over: 208 
Largest cities 1940: Chicago 3,396,808; Peoria 105,087; Rockford 84,637; East St. 

Louis 75,609; Springfield 75,503; Oak Park 66,015; Evanston 65,389 
Capital: Springfield. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: vernon l. nickell 
NBA State Director: john lester buford, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon; 
HELEN K. RYAN, Coal City 

State PTA President: mrs. russell h. oplinger, 152 Cobb Avc., Decatur 
Illinois Education Association, 100 East Edwards St., Springfield 
Organized: December 26, 1853, Bloomington 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: December, Springfield; annual dues, 
$440 

District Organization: 18 divisions most of which have delegate bodies and general 
annual meetings 

President: paul a. grigsby, supt Community Highschool, Granite City 
First Vicepresident: e. e. keener, assistant supt of schools, Chicago 
Second Vicepresident: thelma elston, teacher. Von Steuben School, Peoria 
Third Vicepresident: anne morrison, teacher, Roosevelt Junior Highschool, Rockford 
Chairman of Public Relations: j. a. mann, supt of schools, Shelbyville 
Chairman of Legislation: james e. pease, supt of schools, LaGrangc 
Chairman of Finance: edith t. wentworth, teacher, DeKalb Township Highschool, 
DeKalb 

Executive Secretary: irving f. pearson [since July 1, 1938] 

Research Director: lester r. grimm 

Professional and Public Relations Director: claude e. vick 

Field Representative: maurice crew, 315 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 

Asst, Director of Professional and Public Relations: wendell c. Kennedy 

Research Assistant: w. stewart williams 

Treasurer: fred c. nichols, Springfield 

Official Organ: Illinois Education. Editor: eloise p. bingham. Consulting Editor: 

IRVING F. PEARSON, Contributing Editors: lester r. grimm, claude e. vick 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 44,800. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2600. Minimum salary law since 1946, $1200. Full teacher 
tenure for teachers in board of education districts, continuing contracts for teachers 
in board of director districts. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law 
since 1939. 
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lEA 

NEA 


Affiliated State Associations 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

40115 39772 40000 39500 41500 40000 

13812 13542 17259 18478 22755 23879 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

29253 34627 40000 


Victory Action Program: Adopted. State working toward unified dues. 

1948: Affiliates 93; FTA Chapters 7; FT A Members 259; NEA Life Members 390 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 10; Cities 118; Schools 667; STC 2 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


HAZEL PHILLIPS 349 

Charleston: r. g. buzzard 323 

Chicago: Mildred l. batchelder . . 311 

C. V. BUTTLEMAN 341 

STEPHEN M. COREY 331 

HERBERT C. HANSEN 334 

CYRIL 0. HOULE 319 

CAROLYN S. HOWLETT 343 

HEROLD C. HUNT 325 

EDWARD E. KEENER . ... 271 

MARTHA S. LUCK 346 

MARY E. MARK ... . . . 337 

DOROTHY MERIDETH . . . 349 

LOUIS V. NEWKIRK. . . . 328 

DEAN F. SMILEY 312 

KATHRYN STEINMETZ 305 


DeKalb : karl l. adams 323 

Evanston : albert c. fries . . . 357 

LEONKRANZ 321 

JAMES H, MC BURNEY 356 

MRS. . RUTH O. MC CARN 344 

SADIE M. RAFFERTY 341 

Jac \ sonville : grace fitch . .298 

La Grange : marion homer 346 

Normal : louis hoover 343 

ROSE E. PARKER 339 

Oa \ Par \: edna atkinson 346 

DOROTHY EICH 339 

Rockford : ruth ann white 332 

Springfield : ray graham 338 

JJrbana: harold curtis hand. . . . 296 


The WELFARE of our country demands that intelligence be exalted; that 
our schools be staffed by an adequate supply of competent, well-prepared, 
well-paid teachers. When a community fixes the salaries of its teachers, 
it fixes in large measure the intellectual and social outloo\ of its people. 

— ^JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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Affiliated State Associations 

IMANmS 

Achievements 1921-1 94S 


The period 1921-48 witnessed tremen- 
dous progress, particularly in school fi- 
nance and in pupil and teacher welfare. 
The common school fund increased 
425%. In addition, millions of dollars in 
new appropriation have been provided 
for special education. For example, the 
biennial appropriations for atypical chil- 
dren is now $7,584,555; for vocational 
education, $2,147,354; for pupil trans- 
portation, $4,100,000; and for excess costs 
of school luncheons $2,694,000. The com- 
mon school fund appropriation totals 
$65,653,000, including a $5,700,000 emer- 
gency appropriation. 

Local tax levy limits have been in- 
creased greatly, and the qualifying rates 
for special state aid in equalization have 
been reduced to 37 on the 100% as- 
sessed valuation for 12-grade districts and 
25^ each for separate elementary and 
highschool districts. The per pupil 
[ADA] guarantees in equalization have 
increased to $90 per elementary and $100 
per highschool pupil. The enactment of 
a measure gearing county assessments to 
100% of the sales value of property makes 
the application of state aid in equaliza- 
tion much more equitable. 

Pupils have benefited by substantial 
legislation in the areas of minimum 
school term, sanitation, health education, 
and expanded curriculums. Free text- 
books were introduced on a local option 
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basis and pupil transportation was au- 
thorized and aided. 

Teacher welfare advanced not only 
thru better salaries but thru newly gained 
higher certification requirements, a mini- 
mum salary law, continuing contracts for 
rural teachers, and full tenure for others. 
Sick leave and ‘‘equal pay regardless of 
sex” laws have been enacted. A sound 
actuarial teacher retirement system re- 
placed the inadequate, nonactuarial sys- 
tem, and this system has been greatly 
improved in its offerings. County super- 
intendents requirements, assistance, and 
salaries were materially increased. As- 
sociation welfare services in teacher 
placement, hospitalization, tenure sup- 
port, and mutual insurance were inau- 
gurated. Full executive powers have 
been given to the Chicago school super- 
intendent. 

The structure of the association has 
continually improved thru delegation at 
the state, divisional, and local levels. 
State headquarters expanded from a staff 
of two to one of 12 fulltime employes. 
Receipts and expenditures have increased 
sixfold. The work has been depart- 
mentalized into research, editorial, pro- 
fesional and public relations, and exec- 
utive fields. NEA membership has passed 
the 23,500 mark in Illinois, and the 
state is therefore entitled to a second 
NEA director. 

One of the most striking and sig- 
nificant developments in Illinois is that 
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of school district reorganization. The as- 
sociation labored for several years to 
gain public and legislative support for 
county school district surveys, assisted by 
a state advisory committee and special- 
ists. The desired legislation was secured, 
and all except one county elected to make 
surveys. Laws providing for new com- 
munity unit (12-grade) districts were 
enacted, and large administrative dis- 
tricts of this type are being formed all 
over the state. Survey committee recom- 
mendations would reduce the number of 
school districts in Illinois from 10,000 
to less than 1000. It is possible that the 
people will finally elect to have less than 
2000 districts. 

School district reorganization in the 
state will bring full tenure protection, 
salary schedules, and better working 
conditions to thousands of Illinois teach- 
ers who heretofore have been denied 
these privileges, which have been largely 
inoperative in small districts. In due time 
modern centralized schools will be built 
in many centers within the new dis- 
tricts. In the meantime, present facilities 
will be used more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 


Affiliated State Associations 

The lEA Mutual Insurance Company, 
a project of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation which is now expanding its 
services into Iowa at the invitation and 
with the assistance of the Iowa State 
Education Association, has developed 
rapidly. Two hundred fifty-eight groups, 
covering 7500 teachers are protected by 
group insurance in health, accident, and 
hospitalization protection. In addition, 
3000 have individual and family policies. 
One thousand schools have subscribed to 
pupil insurance against accidents, over 
150,000 pupils are now protected. Sev- 
eral thousand teachers have their auto- 
mobile insurance protection in this thriv- 
ing mutual. 

The Division of Teacher Placement 
has in its files the credentials and recom- 
mendations of 2500 members. Those 
placed thru the bureau have experienced 
a salary increase averaging 40% as com- 
pared with their previous salaries and 
have found their new positions to be far 
more satisfactory than the old. No charge 
is made for this new membership serv- 
ice except for a small service fee when a 
candidate is placed. 


Future Frogram 


The association will very likely at- 
tempt to secure legislation in the next 
session of the Illinois General Assembly 
to increase the per pupil state equaliza- 
tion levels to $135. It will also seek re- 
finements in the teacher-retirement sys- 
tem, greatly increased requirements in 


the minimum salary law, an extension in 
the minimum school year, more stringent 
requirements pertaining to emergency 
certificates, state aid for junior colleges, 
constitutional amendments, and many 
other items pertaining to school, teacher, 
and pupil welfare. 
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Affiliated State Associations 


INBIAMA 


Area: 36,291 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 3,858,000. Counties: 92. Towns 2500 or over: 98 
Largest cities 1940: Indianapolis 386,972; Fort Wayne 118,410; Gary 111,719 
Capital: Indianapolis. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: ben h. watt 
PPEA State Dir: l. v. Phillips, commissioner, Ind. HS Athletic Assn* Indianapolis 
State PTA President: mbs. Joseph w. walker, 403 Maine St., Greenfield 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 203 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 


Organized: December 25, 1854 

Annual Meeting (not representative): October, Indianapolis; annual dues, $7 
District Organization: The state is divided into four districts 
President: Gertrude e. mc comb, 1927 S. 6th St., Terre Haute 
Executive Secretary: Robert h. wyatt [since November 1, 1938] 

Director of research : burley v. bechdolt 
Director of field service and placement: borden r. purcell 
Official Organ: The Indiana Teacher. Managing Editor: Robert h. wyatt 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 23,500. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $3008. Minimum salary law 
since 1901; present minimum for nine-month term, $1800 with lowest certificate; 
$2400 with B.A. degree. Tenure law since 1927, except in township schools which 
are covered by continuing contract law since 1942. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1915. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948^ 

ISTA 23280 23023 23294 23652 24331 24856 

NEA 10359 12295 13402 12911 14457 17304 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
19822 22340 24856 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Executive Committee. 

194S: Affiliates 76; FTA Chapters 7; FTA Members 419; NEA Life Members 240 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 14; Cities 91; Schools 1005; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


Bloomington: H. b. allman 309 

MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD .. . 311 

Crawfordsville: mary bowers . . 346 

Indianapolis: l. v. Phillips . . 272 

THURMAN B. RICE 312 

R. WORTH SHUMAKER 310 


ROBERT H. WYATT 294 

Lafayette: ralph w. lefler 352 

Terre Haute: gertrude e. mc comb 

271,272,315 

CLARENCE POUND 353 

RALPH N. TIREY 323 
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Affiliated State Associations 


mUIANA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion has played an important role in 
ail forward-looking educational move- 
ments in the state since its inception. 
The present membership in the ISTA 
is over 24,300. 

An important part of the association 
is the research service established in 
1940. It has become a vital and im- 
portant factor in interpreting research 
data and educational legislation. The re- 
search service also offers aid in consulta- 
tion with individuals and groups. 

The field service was established in 
1944 to develop an extensive program of 
professional and public relations. A 
placement service was started in 1945. 

The association, by resolution at its 
1947 convention, created the framework 
and provided the funds for a compre- 
hensive study of Indiana’s schools. Ap- 
proximately 250 laymen and educators 
are engaged in the tremendous task, out- 
lined by the School Study Commission, 
which is aimed at a greatly improved 
educational program for the state. 

Future 

Of immediate concern to the associa- 
tion is the need to present to the most 
able of the young people the important 
duty of becoming teachers. A revitalized 
program of teacher recruitment is being 
planned. 

The association hopes to conduct a con- 
tinuing program of public intcrpreta- 
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The association voted to increase its 
dues in 1947 from $3.50 to $7.50 thus 
providing more money for expanded as- 
sociation services to members. 

The 1947 session of the legislature 
enacted a program greater in extent and 
significance than any in the history of 
the state. A minimum-salary law of $2400 
to $3600 for college graduates on a nine- 
month term was enacted with state sup- 
port for this program approximating 
85%. A new sick-leave law was passed 
providing for nine days each year ac- 
cumulative to 45 days. 

A new retirement law was passed pro- 
viding for $1200 at the end of 32 years of 
experience and additional sums for ex- 
tended service beyond that point. A 
county-unit law was passed providing 
that counties may choose to consolidate 
townships into one county unit for ad- 
ministration and financing of schools. 
Other laws were passed strengthening 
the state finance system and providing for 
generous sinking fund provisions in local 
communities for building purposes. 

Program 

tion of the schools and to carry to the 
public other problems of school adminis- 
tration than those of salary and finance. 

The ISTA resolves to take a new and 
larger view of its work and to enter 
courageously upon whatever program is 
necessary to make the public school 
function successfully. 
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Affiliated State Associations 


IOWA 

Area: 56,280 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 2,606,000. Counties: 99. Towns 2500 or over: 89 
Largest cities 1940: Des Moines 159,819; Sioux City 82,364; Davenport 66,039 
Capital: Des Moines. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: jessie m. parker 
NEA State Dir: donald r. lillard, supt of schools, Winterset 
State PTA President: mrs. h. c. breckenridge, 720 N. 13th, Fort Dodge 


Iowa State Education Association, 41 5 Shops Building, Des Moines 9 
Organized: May 10, 1854, Muscatine 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Feb., Des Moines; annual dues $4.50 
for salaries up to $1000; $1.50 per $1000 thereafter. 

District Organization: State is divided into seven districts 
President: e. l. ritter, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Executive Secretary: Charles f. martin [since July 1, 1946] 

Director of Publications and Editor, midland schools: w. h. galbreth 
Director of Field Service: w. e. sears 
Field Representative: ellen hartnett 

Director of Research and Asst Secretary: j. Leonard da vies [on leave of absence] 

Business and Convention Manager: don a. foster 

Director of Professional Relations: Kenneth i. jonson 

Manager, Iowa Pupils Reading Circle: jene j. Jacobs 

Director of Public Relations: b. s. moyle 

Editorial Asst, Consultant for Audio-Visual Wor\ and IPRC: ruth h. wagner 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 22,300. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $2200. Minimum salary law since 1913; present minimum, 
$630 with lowest certificate; $810 with two years preparation. Statewide continuing 
contract law since 1941, public hearing clause added in 1945. Statewide joint- 
contributory public employes retirement system, including teachers, since 1946. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

ISTA 21535 20627 22135 20716 20419 21325 

NEA 4003 5110 7351 6404 6921 8291 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

~1949~~ ^950 1951 

12636 16981 21325 


Victory Action Program: Iowa has adopted, 

1948: Affiilates 32; FTA Chapters 8; FT A Members 198; NEA Life Members 103 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 3; Cities 34; Schools 194; 6TC 0 
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Affiliated Stoic Associations 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


RALPH A. MOYER 298 ALICE V. MYERS 319 

MARTELLE CUSHMAN . .... 353 PAUL B. NORRIS 353 

Cedar Falls: malcolm price .... 323 Iowa City: Elizabeth halsey 321 

EDITH west 349 HARRY A. GREENE 327 

Des Moines: KRTW'Si s, muL .. . 338 earl j. mc grath 336 


IOWA 

Achievements 1921 A 948 


Twenty-six years ago the Iowa State 
Education Association began developing 
a program along the lines followed by 
the NEA. From an executive secretary 
and a state journal it has now enlarged 
to its present program [Blueprint Pro- 
gram 1943] which requires 11 fulltime 
staff members and includes activities in 
research, publicity, public relations, legal 
service, placement, book service, insur- 
ance, and organizational field work. 

Effective lay support has been devel- 
oped thru the Iowa Council for Better 
Education [1933] which consists of rep- 
resentatives of 27 state organizations in 
education. The Iowa Commission on 

Future 

Future activities of the association will 
follow the pattern of the original Blue- 
print Program with particular emphasis 
on increasing the professional services of 
the association and the development of 
greater professional and lay support for 
improving education in Iowa. 

The association recognizes its respon- 
sibility for selling education to the lay 
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Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards [1946] has also developed 
public and professional recognition of 
educational problems. 

In 1947 the legislative enactments in- 
creased by some 200% the state aid to 
schools, authorized higher maximum 
tax levies, provided improvements in 
the retirement system, exempted schools 
from sales taxes, improved the program 
of reorganization of school districts, and 
provided a new type of county board 
of education giving the county board 
the official right to levy taxes, hire super- 
intendents, and othcnvisc develop an im- 
proved county rural-school program. 

Program 

public. It recognizes also the need for 
improved quality of professional stand- 
ards. 

NEA membership has increased from 
3654 in 1921 to 8291 in 1948. 

The association desires to achieve the 
uniform membership goal of 90% in 
local, state, and national associations by 
July 1950. 
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KANSAS 

Area: 82,276 sq. mi. Fop. [1947]: 1,914,000. Counties: 105. Towns 2500 or over: 64 
Largest cities 1940: Kansas City 121,458; Wichita 114,966; Topeka 67,833; Hutchin- 
son 30,013; Salina 21,073; Leavenworth 19,220; Pittsburg 17,571 
Capital: Topeka. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: l. w. brooks 
State Dir.: f. l. schlagle, supt of schools, Kansas City 16 
State FT A President: mrs. feed c. barber, 427 W. 10th, Concordia 

Kansas State Teachers Association, 315 W. 10th St., Tope\a 

Organized: September 29, 1863, Leavenworth 
Annual Meeting: November 1948, annual dues, $4-11 
President: edward naanes, county superintendent, Kingman 
Executive Secretary: c. o. weight [since Aug. 1, 1941] 

Director of Professional Relations: minter e. brown, Topeka 
Treasurer: h. w. scott, research director, city schools, Newton 
Official Organ: Kansas Teacher. Editor: c. o. weight. Associate Editor: minter e. 

BROWN 

Status of Teachers f Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 16,450. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $2238. Tenure law since 1937, not statewide. Statewide 
joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1941. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1 943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

KSTA 15800 15857 16428 16634 16250 16237 

NEA 4552 5935 8832 9574 10342 11424 

Victory Action Program: Adopted. 

1948: Affiliates 64; FT A Chapters 7; FT A Members 212; FIFA Life Members 98 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 21; Cities 169; Schools 860; STC 1 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


Kansas City: mary Irene brock ... 357 Pittsburg: e, e. stonecipher 353 

F. L. SCHLAGLE 272 Winfield: evan e. evans 304 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

13029 14634 1^7 
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Affiliated State Associations 


KANSAS 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The greatest growth in the Kansas 
State Teachers Association was made in 
the decade following the first World War 
when membership advanced beyond 
90%. NEA membership has increased 
from 951 in 1921 to 11,424 in 1948. With 
the increase in professional unity there 
came marked improvement for the better- 
ment of Kansas schools. 

During the depression years the asso- 
ciation struggled against retrenchment 
and was instrumental in defeating a seri- 
ous tax limitation amendment to the state 
constitution. 

The first state support for schools came 
in 1937 when an emergency fund was 
established. This was made permanent in 
1939. A statewide teacher-retirement sys- 
tem was enacted in 1941 after 50 years 
of effort. In 1945 a sweeping rural-school 
reorganization law and county-unit sup- 
port for highschools were enacted. 

The 1947 legislature doubled retire- 
ment benefits for career teachers, enacted 
a county-support law for elementary 
schools, increased guarantees under the 
county highschool-support law, tripled 


state support for the schools, expanded 
and recodified school transportation laws, 
centralized certification of teachers in 
the state department of education, raised 
the qualifications for the office of county 
superintendent in many counties, and 
increased appropriations for the state 
department of education. 

Efforts of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association to enlist the active support 
of lay organizations and the public are 
beginning to reap benefits. Zone schools 
for local officers have revitalized local 
associations, which are carrying on pro- 
fessional programs for sound legislation 
and teacher welfare. KSTA action com- 
mittees are working aggressively. The 
Educational Planning Commission has 
formulated standards for the Kansas 
school of tomorrow. A statewide recom- 
mended minimum-salary schedule has 
been developed by the KSTA. 

A graduated membership fee ranging 
from $4 to $11 provides increased reve- 
nues to finance the expanded KSTA pro- 
gram for better schools and teacher 
welfare. 


Future Program 


The program for the next five years 
will center in two fields — teacher per- 
sonnel problems and school finance. The 
first will include securing an adequate 
supply of properly trained teachers; im- 
provements in teacher-welfare legislation 
including salary schedules and better pay; 


tenure protection; and improvements in 
retirement rights. 

The second field for action will in- 
clude reforms in the financial structure of 
the schools and will involve more sub- 
stantial state support, larger units of 
finance, and a broader tax base. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

KEMTCCKY 

Area: 40,3^5 sq. mi. Fop. [1947]: 2^,777,000. Counties: 120. Towns 2500 or over: 56 
Largest cities 1940: Louisville 319,077; Covington 62,018; Lexington 49,304; Paducah 
33,765; Newport 30,631; Owensboro 30,245; Ashland 19^551 
Capital: Frankfort. State Supt of Public Instr: boswell b. hodgkin 
NBA State Director: james t. altok, prm., Vine Grove School, Vine Grove 
State FT A President: mrs. john e. kirksey, Paducah 

Kentucky Education Association, 1421 Hey burn Bldg., Louisville 2 

Organized: November 12, 1851, Frankfort. Further Organized: 1852, Louisville 
Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: during spring convention in April 1948; 
annual dues, $2.50 

District Organization: The state is divided into eleven districts 
President: h. l. donovan, pres., University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: john w. brooker [since July 1, 1948] 

Official Organ: Kentucky School Journal. Editor: john w. brooker 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 18,200. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $1600. Minimum salary law since 1918; present minimum $75 
per month. Statewide tenure law since 1942 except in rural districts. Statewide 
joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1940. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 194^ 

KEA 16277 16202 16487 16917 17447 17603 

NEA 4955 5689 7195 9018 10970 10545 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

194^: Affiliates 65; FT A Chapters 8; FT A Members 195; NEA Life Members 63 
100% Honor Roll 194S: Counties 54; Cities 74; Schools 934; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 

Frankfort: R. B. ATWOOD 310 anna B. PECK 349 

Lexington: mrs. jessie p. fugett . . 332 william a. taylor 307, 323 

Shelby ville: mrs. willie c. ray 316 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
12898 15251 17603 
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Affiliated State Associations 


KENTUCKY 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Kentucky Education Association 
cooperated with the state department of 
education and the general education 
board in making a survey of Kentucky 
schools about 1920. Out of that study 
grew significant changes in education in 
this state. 

In 1928 the free-textbook law was 
passed providing free textbooks in the 
first eight grades. Thru association ef- 
forts the appropriation to buy the books 
was secured in 1934. 

In 1933 the association supplied most 
of the funds necessary to finance the state- 
wide survey and during the following 
year provided the entire financial sup- 
port of the interpretation of the sur- 
vey, The program resulted in a neW 
school code for Kentucky. 

In 1938-39 the association financed a 
survey of the resources of Kentucky to 
determine the ability of the state to fi- 

Future 

The general goal for the years ahead 
is to procure more adequate support for 
the schools and a more equitable distri- 
bution of state funds for that purpose. 
This program of work will be supple- 
mented by several specific objectives. 

The association will seek the gradual 
improvement of teacher retirement as its 
operation reveals opportunities for favor- 
able modifications. Other teacher-welfare 
projects include a plan for continuing 
service for teachers, the improvement of 

1948-49 


nance a public system of education. In 
1939-40 the association sponsored legis- 
lation directed at an amendment to the 
constitution to provide for a more 
equitable distribution of school funds. 

In recent years the amount appropri- 
ated by the state for teachers salaries has 
been greatly increased. In 1933-34 state 
aid amounted to only $4,080,000; for 
each year of the biennium, 1948-50, state 
appropriations for education will amount 
to $21,500,000. 

The Kentucky School Journal, the offi- 
cial organ of the association, will begin 
its twenty-fourth year of publication on 
September 1, 1948. In addition the KEA 
News Flash is published periodically. 

Membership in the NEA has increased 
in Kentucky from 321 in 1921 to more 
than 10,000 in 1948. This membership 
achieves the 1947 Victory Action Pro 
gram goal. 

Program 

the physical conditions under which 
teachers work, credit unions, the better- 
ment of teacher incomes, and academic 
freedom. The improvement of instruc- 
tion and the extension of free textbook 
service will be continued. 

Efforts to secure federal aid for edu- 
cation will continue to receive great 
emphasis. The association will be un- 
ceasing in its program to improve schools 
and uphold the interests of children and 
teachers. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

LOUISIAMA 

Area: 48,523 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 2,549,000. Parishes: 64. Towns 2500 or over: 54 
Largest cities 1940: New Orleans 494,537; Shreveport 98,167; Baton Rouge 34,719 
Capital: Baton Rouge. State Superintendent of Public Education: shelby m. jackson 
NEA State Dir: carroll l. dupont, Houma Elementary School, Houma 
State PTA President: mrs. w. s. vincent, 3800 Harrison St., Monroe 

Louisiana Teachers Association, 418 Florida Street, Baton Rouge 
Organized: December 23, 1892, Alexandria 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: November. Rotated among cities able to 
entertain convention; annual dues $4 

District Organization: State is divided into eight districts, each represented by a 
member on the executive council elected by LTA members in respective districts 
President: mack avakts. Baton Rouge 

Vicepresidents: d. d. shelby, Greenwood; clara griggs, Shreveport 
Executive Secretary: h. w. wright [since August 17, 1939] 

Treasurer: hazel l. uter 

Official Organ: Louisiana Schools. Managing Editor: h, w. wright 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 15,200. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $2600. Statewide tenure law since 1936. Statewide joint- 
contributory retirement law since 1936 outside of New Orleans where there is 
a separate system. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

LTA 11100 10292 10298 10400 10495 10900 

NEA 2274 2080 4138 3981 4998 5354 

Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1948: Affiliates 16; ETA Chapters 2; PTA Members 42; NEA Life Members 68 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 14; Cities 2; Schools 197; 6TC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Baton Rouge: ci,k-RK iBA-RROw . . 353 New Orleans: amy ummem .. 313 

SUE HEFLEY .... 311 JENNIE ROCH 302 

N. s. ROBERTSON 319 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
7203 9052 10900 
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Affiliated State Associations 


LOUISIANA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Progress has been the keynote of the 
27 years in which the Louisiana Teach- 
ers Association has been in existence 
in its present form. A fulltime executive 
secretary is employed and the publica- 
tion, Louisiana Schools, is the official 
organ. The LTA is housed in its own 
headquarters building. Membership is 
composed of 90% of the white teachers 
employed in elementary and secondary 
schools, publicly supported teacher-train- 
ing colleges, school of education in the 
state university, and the state department 
of education. Solidarity in professional 
organization has demonstrated itself as a 
powerful influence for the advancement 
of education in Louisiana. 

A five-fold increase in state school 
support including the establishment of 
an equalization fund is an outstanding 

Future 

Principal objectives as set out in the 
LTA constitution recognize the advance- 
ment of education, improvement of the 
public-school system, and the welfare of 
teachers as of fundamental significance. 
These factors are integral parts of all 
activities and future plans of the asso- 
ciation. 

The association’s greatest need is an 
income from membership fees that would 
provide for an expanded and extended 
service to public education and to the 
membership. Beginning in September 
1948, LTA dues will be raised from |2 


achievement of the association. The pur- 
pose of this financial program is to 
equalize educational opportunities in the 
economically poor areas of the state as 
compared to the areas of greater wealth. 

Since 1940 the total of state revenues 
for elementary and secondary public 
schools has increased from |16 per edu- 
cable child to $37,50 per educable child. 
There has been a corresponding increase 
in the equalization fund since one-fourth 
of all state public-school appropriations 
go thru the fund. It is estimated that 
80% of all increased public-school funds 
has gone into teachers salaries during 
this period. 

A nine-month school session for a large 
majority of the public schools was estab- 
lished. Standards for teacher certification 
have been advanced. 

Program 

to $4 to help meet the needs and satisfy 
requirements that an educational associa- 
tion should fulfil. 

One of the most crucial aspects of 
education in Louisiana today is the need 
for qualified teachers, which is insepa- 
rably tied in with adequate financial 
support. Because of this critical situation, 
it is imperative that the Louisiana 
Teachers Association put forth its full 
effort during the coming years in a 
teacher-recruitment program and in 
realizing ample and permanent school 
revenues. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 


MAINE 

Area: 33,215 sq. mi. Fop, [1947]: 911,000. Counties: 16. Towns 2500 or over: 26 
Largest cities 1940: Portland 73,643; Lewiston 38,598; Bangor 29,822; Auburn 
19,817; Biddeford 19,790; Augusta 19,360; Waterville 16,688 
Capital: Augusta. State Commissioner of Education: harland a. ladd 
NBA State Director: linwood j. kelley, prin., Lewiston Highschool, Lewiston 
State FT A President: mrs. Joseph i. smith, 940 Washington St., Bath 

Maine Teachers* Association, 146 State St., Augusta 

Organized: 1859. Later Organized: 1867 as Maine Educational Association; 1880 
as Maine Pedagogical Society; December 30, 1902, Waterville, as Maine Teachers’ 
Association 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Last Thurs. and Fri. of Oct., alter- 
nating in Portland, Bangor, and Lewiston. Annual dues, $2-5 
District Organization: 94 local organizations 
President: harrison c. lyseth, supt of schools, Pordand 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: clyde russell [since July 1, 1945] 

Official Organ: Maine Teacher’s Digest. Editor: clyde russell 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 5950. Estimated average 
salary 1947-48: |2000. Minimum salary law since 1943; present minimum lowest 
certificate, $1500; B. A. degree, $1700. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retire- 
ment law since 1924. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

MTA 

6100 

6266 

6162 

6003 

6097 

6480 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

1620 

2042 

2358 

2077 

2636 

3085 

4217 5349 6480 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Representative Assembly. 

1948: Affiliates 30; FT A Chapters 4; FT A Members 184; NEA Life Members 57 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 7; Cities 10; Schools 163; STC 1 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Bangor: Joseph b. chaplin 347 Boothbay: mrs. grace dodge ... . 294 

Norway: william s. brawn 357 
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Affiliated State Associations 


MAINE 

Achievements 1921-1948 


In 1920 the Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion was noted chiefly for its annual state 
convention, one of the largest in the 
East. This same year the association was 
afSliated with the NEA and four years 
later it paid the expenses of delegates to 
the national convention for the first time. 

Close cooperation with the state de- 
partment of education marked the work 
of the various legislative committees of 
the association. Publicity was given to 
the findings of a state survey of education 
carried on in 1935, The result of this 
effort was an appropriation in 1937 of 
$200,000 which almost doubled the equal- 
ization fund of the state. 

Dues were increased in 1940. A full- 
time executive secretary was employed 
and state headquarters were secured. An 
official magazine, The Maine Teachers* 
Digest, began publication and a new 
period of committee activity followed. 

A tenure bill was defeated in 1941. 
Two years later a minimum salary bill 


was enacted. In 1945 state support of 
education was increased by a fourth or 
about $900,000. 

In 1947 the minimum salary was in- 
creased to $1500 for all certified teachers 
and to $1700 for all teachers with a col- 
lege degree. The amount of state support 
was increased by over 25%. 

A system of retirement was established 
which will provide half pay for teachers 
with 35 years of service who retire at 
about 63 years of age. 

The passage of a law which will permit 
towns to unite in building and maintain- 
ing a highschool is expected to improve 
greatly the quality of rural secondary 
education which has always been one of 
the weakest parts of Maine’s educational 
system. 

About three quarters of the public- 
school teachers now belong to local teach- 
ers associations, many of these organi- 
zations having been formed during the 
past four years. 


Future Program 


The Leaders Conference, to be held for 
the third time next August, seems 
likely to become of great importance in 
giving direction to Ae activities of the 
MTA. 

The Parent-Teacher Association was of 
great assistance during the past legisla- 
tive session and the MTA will continue 
its efforts to keep the schools close to 
the people. 

1948-49 


One great need in Maine is federal 
and state aid to construct school buildings 
and also housing facilities for teachers. 

The most disappointing feature of the 
last legislative session was the failure 
to effect a thoro-going reform in the 
state’s system of taxation. Our schools 
will lag behind those of other states just 
as long as they are chiefly supported thru 
the outmoded property tax. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MAMYJuANn 

Area: 10,577 sq. mi. Fop, [1947]: 2,215,000. Counties: 23. Towns 2500 or over: 24 
Largest cities 1940: Baltimore 859,100; Cumberland 39,483; Hagerstown 32,491; 

Frederick 15,802; Salisbury 13,313; Annapolis 13,069; Cambridge 10,102 
Capital: Annapolis. State Superintendent of Schools: r. g. pullen, jr., 1111 Lex- 
ington Building, Baltimore 

NEA State Director: eugene w. pruitt, county superintendent of schools, Frederick 
State FT A President: mrs. Robert g. doty, Woodiawn-La Vale, Cumberland 

Maryland State Teachers Association, 1101 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2 
Organized: 1866 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Oct. 7-9, 1948; annual dues, $5 
Pi'esident: lillian g. moore, Bethesda-Chevy Chase Highschool, Bethesda 
Executive Secretary: milson c. raver [since December 1, 1944] 

Secretary in charge of office: mrs. clara mcd. simering 

Official Organ: The Maryland Teacher. Editor: milson c. raver. Assistant Editor: 

MRS. LILLIAN J. MARTIN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 10,048. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $3300. Minimum salary law since 1904; present minimum: 
without degree, $2000; B. A. degree, $2200. Statewide tenure law since 1916. 
Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1927, outside of Balti- 
more where there is a separate system. 



Membership 

1 as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

MSTA 

4200 

5051 

4500 

5000 

5545 

6458 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

1529 

3148 

3603 

3624 

4456 

6221 

6300 6379 6458 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by the Representative Assembly. 


1948: Affiliates 16; FT A Chapters 4; FT A Members 136; NEA Life Members 122 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 13; Cities 0; Schools 345; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Baltimore: thomas m. greene 357 adele stamp 344 

W. H. LEMMEL 307 RoC^vUle: EDWIN W. BROOME . . . 298 

THOMAS A. VAN SANT 319 TotVSOn: EARLE T. HAWKINS . , .271, 304 

College Far}{: harold benjamin. . . . 296 william h. hartley 349 

LOUIS R. BURNETT 312 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MAKYLAMD 


Achevements 

Altho the Maryland State Teachers 
Association has been in existence since 
1866, no fulltime secretary or office staff 
had been maintained until December 
1944. In spite of this handicap the asso- 
ciation has played a prominent part in 
providing better schools and better work- 
ing conditions for teachers. 

The keynote of the contribution made 
to Maryland education has been one of 
cooperation with the state department of 
education and school administrators 
thruout the state. 

In 1921 an equalization of educational 
opportunities in all parts of Maryland 
was secured thru financial aid to the 
areas of lesser wealth in proportion to 
their needs. In 1927 a statewide retire- 
ment plan of the joint contributory-re- 
serve type for the protection of all teach- 
ers and school administrators was 
adopted. In 1945 legislation was passed 
providing for 12 years of school at pub- 

Future 

The association is continuing its pro- 
gram of public relations to acquaint the 
people of Maryland with the progress 
and needs of today’s schools. Its objec- 
tive is to unite their efforts in the im- 
provement of the educational program. 

It is currendy engaged in working with 
other educational and civic groups to 
form the Maryland Council on Educa- 
tion. 

MSTA is especially interested in the 
1948-49 


1921A948 

lie expense and smaller classes in the 
elementary schools. 

The Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation also played a prominent part in 
sponsoring a school-improvement pro- 
gram which was also unanimously 
adopted by the 1947 session of the legis- 
lature. It provided a new minimum- 
salary scale for all teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents. The 
range for degree-certified teachers is 
$2200 to $3800. The program also 
provided for a total increase in financial 
assistance from the state of more than 
100%, raising the state’s participation 
from 32% to approximately 50% of the 
total cost of the new school program. 

A plan of unified local, state, and na- 
tional dues has been approved with the 
recommendation to the local associations 
that they be $10: $2 for the local treasury, 
$5 for the state, and $3 for the national 
organizadon. 

Program 

recruitment of potential teacher material 
to replenish the diminishing ranks of 
qualified teachers. 

Many members of the organization 
have already expressed a consciousness 
of the increased professional responsi- 
bility which the new program implies 
and are determined that one of their 
goals shall be to see to it that Maryland 
children get full value received for every 
dollar spent for the school program. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Area: 8257 sq. mi. [1947]: 4,725,000. Counties: 14. Towns 2500 or over: 187 
Largest cities 1940: Boston 770,816; Worcester 193,694; Springfield 149,554; Fall 
River 115,428; Cambridge 110,879; New Bedford 110,341; Somerville 102,177 
Capital: Boston. State Commissioner of Education: john j. desmond 
NBA State Dir: everett j. mcintosh, ind. arts instr., 62 Front Street, Weymouth 
State PTA President: mrs. william r. blair. Great Barrington 


Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
Organized: February 18, 1911 

Annual Meeting of House of Delegates: Third Saturday in April, Boston; annual 
dues, |3 

President: donald dike, 77 Highland St., Athol 
Secretary: hugh nixon [since September 1, 1930] 

Director of Research: feed e. pitkin 

Executive Assistant (in charge of public relations')', doris e. almy 
Treasurer: john t. higgins, Highschool, Hingham 
Official Organ: The Massachusetts Teacher. Editor: hugh nixon 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 23,980. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2800. Minimum salary law 
since 1918; present minimum $1200. Statewide tenure law since 1914. Statewide 
joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1914, outside Boston where there 
is a separate system. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

MTF 20500 20000 21000 20000 20000 20000 

NEA 4523 4391 5001 4497 5428 6454 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

10970 15486 20000 


Victory Action Program: Endorsed by Board of Directors. 

1948: Affiliates 107; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 80; NEA Life Members 133 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 1; Cities 9; Schools 200; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Andover: AismKT c.'wmv'EK . . 352 mrs. Caroline r. siebens .. .311 
Boston: w. linwood chase . 349 Cambridge: james b. conant . . 292 

MARY GUYTON . . . 351 ALFRED D, SIMPSON . 325 

HENRY halvorson . ... 341 Springfield: eleanor dearden . 346 

GORDON L. REYNOLDS 343 RUTH EVANS . 312, 321 

Brighton: yviAK -E. sviuhivm 314 joanna z. connell 271, 304 

Broohline: raymon w. eldridge 294, 334 everett j. mc intosh 315 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MASSACfflUSETTS 

Achievements 1921-194S 


The Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, which embraces in its member- 
ship approximately 20,000 public-school 
people of the state, made a great deal of 
progress between the years 1921 and 
1948. NEA membership increased in 
Massachusetts from 1569 in 1921 to 6454 
in 1948. The tenure law was favorably 
amended several times and the same is 
true of minimum-salary legislation. The 
retirement law was amended in 1945 in 
a most desirable way after several pre- 
vious improving amendments. Therefore 
the period has been marked by distinct 
advances in respect to these three funda- 
mental teacher-welfare laws. 

The association has grown rapidly 
during the period and now takes in 262 
affiliated groups as compared with less 
than half that number in 1921. 

In 1930 the organization first appointed 
a fulltime executive secretary who has 


served continuously since then. The offi- 
cial magazine has been enlarged and 
improved. An attractive headquarters has 
been established and dues have been in- 
creased several times in the period. A 
fulltime director of research has been 
employed whose particular specialty is 
helping teachers with their salary prob- 
lems including assistance in preparing 
their salary petitions for school com- 
mittees. Arrangements have been made 
for an attorney to give free legal advice 
and information to the members on any 
problems involving legal aspects of their 
work. This service has been much ap- 
preciated. Salaries in Massachusetts have 
steadily increased. 

A speakers bureau has been established. 
It is made up of speakers from various 
parts of the state. A staff member has 
been appointed for public relations work. 


Future Program 


The program immediately before the 
association is in several directions. More 
state money for the support of public 
schools is being sought. At present 90% 
of the total cost comes from local taxes. It 
is hoped that a much higher minimum 
salary for teachers established in state 
law can be obtained. A $2400 minimum 
wage will be sought. 

The association is urging passage 
of a bill establishing minimum stand- 


ards which must be observed by 
school committees when appointing 
teachers. 

Recent action of the association's 
House of Delegates in increasing dues 
from $2 to $3 will make it possible to 
extend more service in the field of public 
relations. The research department will 
be very busy in the year ahead in helping 
local groups of teachers to develop better 
salary schedules. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 


MICHIGAN 

Area: 58,216 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 6,249,000. Counties: 83. Towns 2500 or over: 125 
Largest cities 1940: Detroit 1,623,452; Grand Rapids 164,292; Flint 151,543 
Capital: Lansing. State Supt, of Public Inst,: lee m. thurston [acting] 

NBA State Director: Margaret stevenson, 912 Tenth Avenue, Port Huron 
State PTA President: mrs. e. l. church, 1004 Homecrest, Kalamazoo 


Michigan Education Association, 935 N, Washington Ave,, Lansing 2 

Organized: Oct. 12, 1852, Ypsilanti; Annual Meeting: Spring; annual dues $3.50-5.25 
District Organization: The state is divided into 8 regions and 106 MEA districts 
President: Charles e. brake, supt, Wayne County Schools, Detroit 
Executive Secretary: a. j. Phillips [since January 1936] 

Dir, field service: wesley e. thomas; Asst dir, public relations: Maurice g. carmany 
Official Organ: Michigan Education Journal. Managing Editor: edwin wintermute 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 34,500. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $3050. Optional tenure law since 1937. Optional continuing 
contract law since 1943. Statewide joint-contributory public-school employee retire- 
ment fund since 1945. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

MEA 30749 30407 30750 30700 29599 30478 

NEA 6944 6595 8092 7230 7726 10599 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

I 949 1950 1951 

17226 23853 30478 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by Representative Assembly. 

1948: Affiliates 89; PTA Chapters 1; FT A Members 41; NBA Life Members 190 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 25; Schools 131; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Member's 


Ann Arbor: james b. edmonson .... 323 

marguerite V. HOOD 341 

WILLARD C. OLSON 327 

MABEL E. RUGEN. . . . . 312 

Battle Cree\: virgil Rogers 296 

Detroit: vaughn s. blanchard . . 321 

LAURENTINE B. COLLINS . . . 304 

RUPERT L. CORTRIGHT . .... 356 

CATHERINE DALY 346 

S, E. DIMOND 349 
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GORDON C. GRAHAM . . 298 

WALDO E. LESSENGER 313 

EMIL L. MASSEY 352 

Kalamazoo: paul v, sangren . . . 300 

Lansing: j. m. Clifford . ... 302 

HENRY J. PONITZ 319 

Mt, Clemens: thomas a. babcock . . 271 
Mt, Pleasant: charles l. anspach . 323 
Saranac: mrs. beulah s. adgate . . . 338 
Ypsilanti: thelma mc andless 344 
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MICffilGAM 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Twenty-seven years ago the Michigan 
Education Association hired its first full- 
time executive secretary and had a small 
office with four employes in one of the 
downtown office buildings in Lansing. 
Now the MEA has a well-equipped 
building owned by the membership and 
a staff of 18 members. The 1948 MEA 
membership is 30,478. 

Some of the services of the MEA are 
the Michigan Education Journal, regional 
conferences, legislation, placement bu- 
reau, reading circle, public-relations films, 
radio programs, professional and legal 
counseling, and field service. 

Increased state support for schools has 
been one of the major achievements of 
the association. From a Primary School 
Interest Fund of about $9,000,000 in 
1921, state support has grown to an 
equalized state aid distribution of more 
than $126,000,000. 

Retirement benefits for teachers 
evolved from a teacher supported fund 
in 1917 providing meager pensions to a 
new law in which teachers’ contributions 
are matched by the state. Annuity pay- 
ments now range from a minimum of 
$750 to a maximum of $1800. State aid 
for retirement will reach $9,000,000 in 
1948-49. 

Michigan now has permissive tenure. 


with 15 school districts having voted to 
come under the provisions of the state 
tenure law as of April 1948. 

Larger units of administration have 
been encouraged with consolidation of 
school districts, increased state aid for 
transportation, and improvement of laws 
affecting reorganization. 

In 1947-48 54 counties having a popu- 
lation of 15,000 or more came under 
a new county unit plan of school or- 
ganization. Minimum salaries for these 
county school superintendents range 
from $4000 to $7000 per year depending 
on the population. 

Improvement of the basic services of 
the MEA has paralleled its growth in 
numerical and financial strength. The 
association was divided into six districts 
in 1922 and reorganized in 1935 on the 
dual plan with teacher conventions con- 
ducted in eight regions and all other ac- 
tivities carried on thru 108 district units. 
The new constitution also established six 
state commissions as research and study 
groups. The MEA also has four state 
committees: tenure, teacher education 
and professional standards, MEA serv- 
ices, and NEA relations. 

The MEA has 14 affiliated statewide 
organizations, the largest of which is the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Future Program 

During the coming year the MEA has legislation, professional standards, and 
a program of action in the three areas of public relations. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MINKTESOTA 

Area: 845 O 68 sq. mi. Fop, [1947]: 2,897,000. Counties: 87. Towns 2500 or over: 78 
Largest cities 1940: Minneapolis 492,370; St. Paul 287,736; Duluth 101,065; Rochester 
26,312; St. Cloud 24,173; Winona 22,490; Austin 18,307 
Capital: St. Paul, State Commissioner of Education: dean m. schweickhard 
NBA State Dir: a. b. morris, State Teachers College, Mankato 
State PTA President: harry m. Reynolds, 764 W. Broadway, Winona 


Minnesota Education Association, 2429 University Avenue, St. Paul 4 

Organized: August 27, 1861, Rochester 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Set by executive board; Annual dues, $5 

District Organization: The state is divided into eight divisions. 

President: a. l. almen, supt of schools, Balaton 

Executive SecretaryCTreasurer: Walter e. englund [since March 20, 1937] 

Office manager: cora r. berkness 

Official Organ: Minnesota Journal of Education. Editor: Walter e. englund; Man- 
aging editor: bernice d. gestie 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 20,000. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $2200. Continuing contract since 1937; full tenure in first- 
class cities. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1931. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

MEA 14601 14470 14630 14973 13527 15341 

NEA 2806 3485 4893 5005 4856 5501 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 195] 

T 949 1950 1^ 
8781 12061 15341 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by Delegate Assembly. 

1948: Affiliates 50; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 112; NEA Life Members 85 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 24; Schools 74; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Minneapolis: clarence e. blume 347 

T. R. MC CONNELL 292 

ROSE MUCKLEY 296 

CARL L. NORDLY 321 

W. E. PEIK 300j 323 


MRS. LOTTIE K. WARMBOLD 302 

EDGAR B. WESLEY 349 

Moorhead: otto welton snarr . . . 323 

St. Paul: t. c. engum 353 

THOMAS D. HOUCHIN 340 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MINNESOTA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Minnesota Education Association 
functions as a modern association with 
permanent headquarters and an em- 
ployed staff. Since 1924 the legislative 
functions have been carried on thru a 
delegate assembly. Annual conventions 
alternating on a state and division area 
basis, with an enlarged journal dis- 
seminating information to the member- 
ship, retain in part the traditional as- 
sociation concepts. Association services 
include field work, legislation, legal coun- 
sel and protection thru the Teacher Wel- 
fare Fund, public relations, credit unions, 
group health, and accident insurance. 
Tenure exists in cities of the first class 
and a continuing contract for outstate 
schools was enacted in 1937. A state 
Teachers Retirement Fund was modern- 
ized in 1931 and amended in 1947. Local 
and county education association extend 
activities to the individual teacher. 

The State Educational Policies Com- 
mission has set up a charter of policies 
for public education which serve as 
points of reference in the planning and 
organizing of the school program thru- 
out the state. 

The ME A Commission on Teacher 
Training and Professional Standards is 

Future 

Annual workshop and school of in- 
struction for new officers of divisions and 
local associations are to be held each 
August. The association will continue to 


cooperating with the national commission 
in placing emphasis on the improvement 
of instruction with selective recruitment 
as an immediate objective. This recruit- 
ment will tend to place education in di- 
rect competition with medicine, engineer- 
ing, and law for outstanding highschool 
graduates. The radio committee is im- 
plementing the work of the commission 
thru a series of broadcasts placing before 
the radio audience the program of the 
association in its relationship to the 
education of the children of the state. 

The local associations committee has 
organized the summer workshop for di- 
vision and local association officers to 
clarify the duties and functions of their 
respective offices and to present the pro- 
gram of activities on the national, state, 
divisional, and local levels. 

The Minnesota Education Association 
went into the 1947 legislature to secure 
the enactment of a revised system of 
state aids, the reopening of the Teacher 
Retirement Fund Law, and a minimum- 
salary schedule. The revised program of 
state aids was approved with an appro- 
priation of $67,000,000 for the biennium 
as against an estimated requirement of 
$29,000,000 per year. 

Program 

work for $2400 minimum salary for com- 
petent teachers with four years training 
beyond highschool and to support pro- 
gram of school district reorganization. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MISSISSIPPI 

Area: 47,716 sq. mi. fop, [1947]: 2,092,000. Counties: 82. Towns 2500 and over: 48 
Largest cities 1940: Jackson 62,107; Meridian 35,481; Vicksburg 24,460; Hattiesburg 
21,026; Greenville 20,892; Laurel 20,598; Biloxi 17,475 
Capital: Jackson. State Superintendent of Education: j. m. tube 
NEA State Director: h. v. cooper, supt of schools, Vicksburg 
State PTA President: mrs. l. w. Alston, 1497 W. Pine St., Hattiesburg 

Mississippi Education Association, Box 826, ]ac\son 106 
Organized: December 1884 

Annual Meeting of House of Delegates: Middle week end in March, Jackson; annual 
dues, $5 

President: mrs. laura mae carter, elementary-school principal, Meridian 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: floyd c. barnes [since July 1, 1944] 

Field worker: j. a. travis 

Official Organ: Mississippi Educational Advance. Managing Editor: floyd c. barnes 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 15,200. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $1350. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
1944. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

MEA 

8126 

8732 

8586 

9102 

9102 

9000 

1949 

1950 1951 

NEA 

1469 

1871 

3124 

3938 

3916 

3978 

5652 

7326 9000 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 





1948: Affiliates 7; ETA Chapters 8; ETA Members 304; HE A Life Members 31 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 4; Cities 59; Schools 231; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 
Meridian: h. m. ivy 272 University: j. d. williams . . 336 

*The first step toward a greater teaching profession is to ma\e 
up our minds to do the things necessary to build that profession^ 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MISSISSIPPI 

Achievements 1921 A 948 

The Mississippi Education Associa- certification, and curriculum develop- 
TioN established in 1921 its headquarters ment. 

with a fulltime secretary and the pur- In line of service to its members the 
chase of its educational journal. Missis- MEA answers requests for professional 

sippi Education Advance, This made the materials, serves the various educational 

organization a fulltime going concern groups that meet in the headquarters, 

operating on a sound financial basis the and helps in connection with state con- 

year around. The association erected its ferences and conventions, 

own headquarters in 1921 and this prop- The extraordinary session of the state 
erty was debt free in 1942. The approxi- legislation which met in March 1947 

mate value of the building, grounds, and made an emergency appropriation of 

equipment is $65,000. $5,000,000 for public schools, $175,000 

The present membership of the asso- for junior colleges, and a special appro- 

ciation is 9000. The delegate assembly priation to be used by the deaf and blind 

voted to raise the annual dues from $3 schools of the state, 

to $5 looking toward increasing the The 1948 legislature appropriated 
headquarters staff and greatly expanding $35,000,000 for the support and mainte- 
the services of the association. nance of the common schools. This 

In 1929 the House of Delegates of the amount provides an annual increase of 

MEA was founded as the policy-making $1,000,000. Other 1948 legislative accom- 

body of the organization. This provided plishments include: passage of the cer- 

representation for all areas of the state tification proposal in toto; extension of 

proportional to MEA membership. the teacher-retirement system to adminis- 

The MEA has been professionally ac- trative officers of senior and junior col- 

tive in matters pertaining to consolida- leges; and approval of regional education 
tion, transportation, teacher training and institutions. 

Future Program 

The association is planning increased its educational program in the proper 
field services including direct and in- professional light. 

direct work thru cooperation with local The ever-increasing demands upon the 
units in the preparation and adaptation headquarters ofSce often make it de- 

of program materials. It plans further sirable and many times imperative to 

development of professional and public secure expert counsel with reference to 

understanding and goodwill thru facts legal matters. To meet this need con- 
and contacts designed to place and keep sultant services are being planned. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 


Missoum 

Area: 69,674 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 3,854,000. Counties: 115. Towns 2500 or over: 87 
Largest cities 1940: St. Louis 816,048; Kansas City 399,178; St. Joseph 75,711 
Capital: Jeflerson City [pop. 24,268] Commissioner of Education: Hubert wheeler 
ISIEA State Dir.: louise Phillips, 153 Selma St., Webster Groves 
State PTA President: mrs. otto eisen stein, Warrenton 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Teachers Building, Columbia 

Organized: May 22, 1856, St. Louis 

Annual Meeting of Assembly of Delegates: November 3-5, 1948, Kansas City; 1949, 
St, Louis. Assembly meets on first day of annual convention; annual dues, |2 
District Organization: 10 districts and 200 community associations 
President: irvin f. coyle, state dir. of cert, and teacher edu., Jefferson City 
Executive Secretary: everett keith [since July 1, 1941] 

Director of field service: cordon r. renfrow 
Director of research: marvin shamberger 

Official Organ: School and Community. Editor: inks franklin 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 23,400. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2026. Statewide continuing 
contract law since 1943; tenure in some districts. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1946. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

MSTA 23130 22784 22860 22730 23070 23769 

NEA 5855 6405 7070 6787 8190 10851 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

15157 19463 23769 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by MSTA 

1948: Affiliates 41; FT A Chapters 11; FT A Members 422; NEA Life Members 122 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 5; Cities 56; Schools 406; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 


[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Clayton: aiamie reed 334 

Columbia: w. Francis English . 349 

LOREN D. REID 356 

Hannibal: Georgia da vis 346 

Joplin: T. FRANK COULTER 341 


Kansas City: thelma reed 298 

GRACE RIGGS 271 

St. Louis: marie a. ernst 307, 332 

NORMAN R. D. JONES 352 

Warrensburg: george w. diemer. . . , 323 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MISStIUKI 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Continuous development during the 
past 27 years has characterized the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. The 
association’s constitution provides for an 
assembly of delegates, district and com- 
munity associations, and a monthly maga- 
zine, School and Community, 

The activities of the association on 
behalf of increased state aid for schools 
led to the appointment of a state survey 
commission in 1929. As a result the 
General Assembly enacted the 1931 
school law revolutionizing state support 
and guaranteeing a minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity thruout the state. The 
last 20 years has witnessed a $27 million 
growth in state aid. 

The MSTA secured the enactment of 
teacher retirement laws in 1943 and 1945. 
It was instrumental in the writing and 
adoption of the 1945 Missouri Constitu- 
tion removing tax limitations and pro- 
viding for an appointive State Board of 


Education. It sponsored the laws increas- 
ing qualifications, salaries, and expense 
allowances of county superintendents; 
placing teachers’ employment on a con- 
tinuing basis; and liberalizing local tax- 
ing powers. The association has popu- 
larized sick leave benefits for teachers. 

In 1948 the association secured for the 
first time an appropriation for education 
in excess of one-third of the general 
revenue. 

Other recent activities of the association 
include the ownership of 2080-acre 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resort in the scenic 
Ozarks; extensive studies of the factors 
involved in the building of the teaching 
profession and of association magazine 
reader preferences; the initiation of travel 
service for teachers; the production of a 
16mm sound color film relating to the 
functions of education in a democracy; 
and increased emphasis on research and 
public relations with fulltime directors. 


Future Program 


The MSTA has 12 committees actively 
working on professional problems includ- 
ing the definition of a foundation pro- 
gram of education for the state; the 
advisability of a constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee adequate financing of 
education on the state level; and the im- 


provement of teacher retirement benefits. 

The activities of other committees are 
directed toward increasing state support 
for education, teacher recruitment, im- 
provement of teacher certification, and 
the adoption of plans for sabbatical leave 
for teachers. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 


MONTANA 

Area: 147,138 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 494,000. Counties: 56. Towns 2500 or over: 23 
Largest cities 1940: Butte 37,081; Great Falls 29,928; Billings, 23,261; Missoula 
18,449; Helena 15,056; Anaconda 11,004; Bozeman 8665; Kalispeli 8245; Miles 
City 7313 

Capital: Helena. State Supt of Public Instruction: Elizabeth Ireland 

NEA State Director: m. p. moe, exec, secy, Montana Education Association, Helena 

State PTA President: mrs. Dallas j. reed, 311 First National Bank Bldg, Missoula 

Montana Education Association, 403-5 Power Bloc\, Helena 
Organized: August 1, 1882, Helena 

Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: Nov. or Dec., 1948, Helena; unified dues, 54% 
of salary 

District Organization: State is divided into five districts and 122 locals 
President: r. l. irle, supt of schools, Glasgow 
Vicepresident: d. d. cooper, supt of schools, Townsend 
Executive Secretary: m. p. moe [since August 1, 1933] 

Director of Research and Public Relations: c. R. anderson 
Assistant to Secretary: evelyn m. tiller 
O'Sice Assistant: blanche a. anderson 

Official Organ: Montana Education. Managing Editor: a. r. oja 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 4600. Estimated average 
salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2637. Statewide continuing con- 
tract law since 1913. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
1937. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

MEA 

3268 

3655 

3655 

3311 

3525 

3875 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

630 

882 

1136 

3190 

3287 

3630 

3712 3794 3875 


Victory Action Program: Adopted. Unified dues in effect beginning 1946-47 
1948: Affiliates 18; ETA Chapters 2; FTA Members 48; NEA Life Members 51 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 2; Cities 118; Schools 188; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Helena: MARTm T?, MO'E 272, 273 georoe a. selke 292 
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A'ffiliated State Associations 


MONTANA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Montana Education Association 
home office was created in 1924 with a 
fulltime secretary. The Montana Educa- 
tion Journal, official organ of the associa- 
tion, was established that same year. 
Recently a research and public-relations 
director was also added to the head- 
quarters staff. 

Legislative achievements during the 
past 27 years include the following: 

[1] passage of a bill in 1925 to set up 
a state equalization fund; [2] enactment 
in 1929-31 of a highschool code placing 
financing and attendance of highschool 
pupils on a county wide basis, which also 
released about $1,000,000 annually for 
elementary schools from the state and 
county fund which had formerly gone to 
highschools; [3] reenactment of the 
Highschool Improvement District Law 
to include all schools and make a base 
for the reorganization of all school dis- 
tricts into about 200, making this new 
unit a base for voting additional bonds 
for highschool buildings up to 3% of the 
assessed value; [4] enactment in 1935 of 
a state public-school general fund for 
state support and equalization which has 

Future 

The MEA plans to continue the cam- 
paign to establish adequate salaries; re- 
cruit outstanding highschool seniors for 
teacher training; improve teacher-train- 
ing, teacher-retirement laws, and tenure 
tliru legislation and public relations. 

1948-49 


increased state support by over $2,500,000 
annually; also aided in passage of a bill 
restoring $4,500,000 lost to the permanent 
school fund. 

The campaign for raising salaries and 
building professional standards has re- 
sulted in raising requirements by one 
year of training. Salaries for 1947-48 were 
increased on an average of about 38% 
or $725 minimum. 

All-inclusive membership was adopted 
with dues of one-half of 1% of the an- 
nual salary including the NEA dues. The 
1948 membership goal of the Victory 
Action Program has been exceeded by 
8%. Membership in both NEA and MEA 
increased 10% over last year. 

A ‘^grass roots” citizens committee on 
education has been formed. It was first 
formed locally. Then came a county com- 
mittee formed by local representatives, 
and a state committee of one representa- 
tive from each county. Subcommittees 
study various problems and formulate 
programs for their solution. 

Several hundred local, county, and state 
meetings have already resulted. 

Program 

Expansion of the public-relations and 
publicity program is planned in order 
to reach more lay people thru the press, 
radio, bulletins, direct contacts with in- 
dividual key people, organizations, and 
public gatherings. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEBRASKA 

Area: 11 sq. mi. Vop, [1947]: 1,301,000. Counties: 93. Towns 2500 or over: 36 
Largest cities 1940: Omaha 223,844; Lincoln 81,984; Grand Island 19,130; Hastings 
15,145; North Platte 12,429; Scottsbluff 12,057; Fremont 11,862 
Capital: Lincoln. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: wayne o. reed 
ISLEA State Director: david sell, asst supt of schools in charge of business affairs, 
3645 D St., Lincoln 2 

State FT A President: mrs. r. n. could, 5717 Rees Ave., Omaha 


Nebraska State Education Association, 605 S. 14th St., Lincoln 

Organized: October 16, 1867, Brownvillc 

Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: In Lincoln during December each year; 
annual dues, $3-10 

District Organization: The state is divided into six districts for the purpose of con- 
ducting conventions and electing state executive committeemen. Delegates are 
elected from local associations. 

President: edna m. spelts, classroom teacher, Scotts Bluff 

Executive Secretary: archer l. burnham [since August 1938] 

Field Service: neal s. gomon 

Official Organ: Nebraska Education Journal. Editor: archer l. burnham. 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 12,500. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $1800. State^vide continuing contract law since 1937. 
Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1945. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 


NSEA 10946 11427 11497 11490 11497 11916 

NEA 1727 2573 2808 3471 3726 3863 


1949 1950 1951 
6548 9233 11916 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1948: Affiliates 31; FTA Chapters 2; FT A Members 38; NEA Life Members 98 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 31; Schools 139; STC 2 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Lincoln: f. b. decker 353 Omaha: Josephine frisbie 271 

DAVID SELL 274 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEBRASKA 

Achievements 1921 A 948 


Among the significant achievements in 
the education of Nebraska youth during 
recent years are seven specific laws pro- 
tecting the permanent school fund and 
a law passed by the 1947 legislature pro- 
viding for the increase in income from 
school lands. 

The 1947 legislature provided for 
temporary solution to the financial sup- 
port of schools by removing all restric- 
tions from the local property tax levy for 
school revenues [for the biennium only]. 

Other 1947 legislation lowers quali- 
fications of county superintendents in 
counties with population from 2000 to 
6500 from four years of college training 
to five semesters of training. 


A law permitting school districts to 
purchase and own their own school 
busses was also passed by the legislature. 

Association workshops on public and 
professional relations have continued in 
the University of Nebraska and the state- 
supported teachers colleges. 

A field worker, jointly sponsored by 
the NEA and NSEA, is continuing the 
experimental program adopted a year 
ago. 

The Nebraska State Education Asso- 
ciation maintains its own headquarters 
and employs a fulltime executive secre- 
tary. The organization is striving to 
achieve the goals of the Victory Action 
Program. 


Future Program 


The state association adopted an 
amendment to its constitution providing 
that hereafter all representatives to the 
Delegate Assembly shall be chosen by 
chartered local education associations. 
One association may be chartered in each 
county and one in each independent 
school district. Each chartered local asso- 
ciation may send a delegate for each 100 
members or major fraction thereof. 

The future legislative program in- 
cludes [ 1 ] financial state support of local 
schools; [2] a redistricting program with 
local control; [3] improvement of the 
standards for certifying elementary teach- 
ers; [4] a professional salary for county 
superintendents and adequate supervisory 


and clerical help; [5] increasing retire- 
ment allowances. 

The program for teacher welfare in- 
cludes extension of the continuing con- 
tract for all teachers. It now applies only 
to Lincoln and Omaha. The program 
also includes increase of minimum sal- 
aries for the state at large consistent with 
training, experience, position, and cost 
of living. 

Of immediate concern is the develop- 
ment of an interest in legislation for 
permanent improvement in the structure 
and support of education. The plan in- 
volves a citizens* lay committee to work 
with the state association and all other 
interested groups and individuals. 
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Affiliated State Associations 


NEVADA 

Area: 110,540 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 140,000. Counties: 17. Towns 2500 or over: 5 
Largest cities 1940: Reno 21,317; Las Vegas 8422; Sparks 5318; Ely 4140; Elko 4094 
Capital: Carson City (Pop. 2478). State Supt of Public Instruction: mildred bray 
'NBA State Director: r. guild gray, prin., Reno Senior Highschool, Reno 
State PTA President: mrs. gerald wyness, 525 Avenue G, Boulder City 

Nevada State Educational Association, 131 W, 2nd St., Reno 

Organized: 1888; annual dues, $1 

President: albert seeliger, supt, Fallon Grade Schools, Fallon 
Executive Secretary: emile gezeun, Reno [since June 1, 1948] 

Official Organ: NSEA News Letter 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 1060, Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $3100. Minimum salary law enacted 1947. Present minimum, 
$2400. Statewide continuing contract law since 1929. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1937. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

NSEA 

750 

731 

720 

646 

788 

1046 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

746 

759 

725 

658 

758 

1029 

1035 1041 1046 


Victory Action Program : No action taken. 

194S: Affiliates 2; PTA Chapters 0; PTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 7 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 1; Cities 9; Schools 40; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 
Las Vegas: mrs. maude erazier . 314 Ely: Chester v. davis . . . . 302 


Let us have faith that right ma\es might; and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we understand it. And having chosen our 
course, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward without fear and 
with manly hearts . — ^abraham Lincoln 
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Affiliated State Associations 


NEVABA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Nevada State Educational Asso- 
ciation has to contend with the rigors of 
space and sparse population in this still 
pioneer state but in spite of this its efforts 
in behalf of educational advancement 
have been fruitful. 

There are only 1060 teachers in the 
state, and out of this number 1046 are 
members of the NSEA. The 1948 mem- 
bership goal of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram has been surpassed. 

In 1936 the association succeeded in 
securing the removal of the Nevada 
constitution 20^ tax limit. This was in- 
deed an outstanding accomplishment 
since removal of this limitation required 
an amendment to the constitution. 

Other educational advancements in 
Nevada include the hot-lunch project for 
child welfare, aid to rural teachers, and 
unification of the state association. The 
association aided and gave publicity to 
the recodification of the Nevada school 
code. The association sponsored the re- 
vision, advanced financial aid for its in- 
stigation, and finally was successful in 
having the 1945 legislative session author- 


ize the complete revision by the attorney 
general of Nevada. The code is now com- 
pleted. Nevada may point with pride to 
one of the most up-to-date compilations 
of school law in the United States. 

In 1947 the NSEA made purposeful 
strides in educational achievement. Pas- 
sage of a state minimum-salary bill of 
$2400 was secured for ail teachers in the 
state. 

The proposed reorganization of the 
NSEA, which was conducted thru a com- 
mittee composed of classroom teachers 
and administrators, is now being pre- 
sented to the teachers of the state for 
adoption or rejection. The office of presi- 
dent of the NSEA would be filled by a 
classroom teacher one term and by an ad- 
ministrator the next. 

The most important step that has been 
taken by the association in recent years 
was the appointment of the first fulltime 
executive secretary, who took office in 
June 1948. The establishment of this of- 
fice will do much to unite the widely 
scattered teachers. 


Future Program 


Altho Nevada has a State Teachers 
Retirement Act, the NSEA is studying 
the possibilities of becoming a part of 
the proposed State Retirement Program. 

Plans are being formulated to make 
all teachers eligible for membership in 
a program of hospitalization insurance. 


A closer unity for all the teachers of 
the state is urgently needed. The state 
association feels that, by working to- 
gether in a wellknit organization with 
administrators and classroom teachers, 
plans for the future will be more certain 
of achievement. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Area: 9304 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 457,000. Counties: 10. Towns 2500 or over: 18 
Largest cities 1940: Manchester 77,685; Nashua 32,927; Concord 27,171; Berlin 
19,084; Dover 14,990; Portsmouth 14,821; Keere 13,832; Laconia 13,484 
Capital: Concord. State Comm, of Education: Walter m. may [acting] 

NBA State Director: daniel w. mac lean, headmaster, Highschool, Berlin 
State FT A President: mrs. Alton seadey, North Conway 

New Hampshire State Teachers Association, 63 N, Main St., Concord 
Organized: November 1854, Nashua 

Annual Meeting of Assembly of Delegates: October 20, Concord. Fall convention 
October 21-22, Concord; annual dues, $4 

District Organization: The ten county organizations are independent of the state 
association. Their members are generally members of the NHSTA 
President: Raymond i. beal, 99 Willard Ave., Portsmouth 

Executive Secy-Treas.: John h. starie [fulltime since Aug. 1, 1947; parttime since 
Aug. 1, 1945] 

Secretary-Treasurer: Constance j. timlin, teacher, Concord Highschool, Concord 
Official Organ: New Hampshire Educator. Editor-in-chief: john h. starie 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 2925. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2250. Minimum salary law enacted 1947; present minimum 
$1700 with lowest certificate; $1800 with bachelor’s degree. Statewide joint- 
contributory teacher retirement law 1937. 


Membership as of May 31: Suggested NEA Goals 



1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

NHSTA 

2540 

2738 

2870 

2600 

3003 

3084 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

455 

617 

953 

907 

1145 

1228 

1847 2466 3084 


Victory Action Program: Adopted October 1946. Unified dues to take effect 1947-48. 
194^: Affiliates 13; FT A Chapters 1; FT A Members 53; NEA Life Members 15 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 1; Schools 40; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Concord: edgar fuller 298 james j. doyle 310 

Hanover: eulela w. blodgett .... 272 Portsmouth: alice l. jeffords .... 324 
Keene: lloyd p. young 323 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEW MAMPSHIKE 

Achievements 1921-1948 

The New Hampshire State Teachers Education, which also carried on inten- 


Association has made great strides in 
strengthening its organization. The exec- 
utive secretary is employed on a fulltime 
basis, and constitutional changes have 
been put into effect. Strong local associ- 
ations now exist in 30 of the 48 super- 
visory unions. Departments of Classroom 
Teachers and of Elementary Principals 
are being organized. From a thoro study 
of the whole structure of professional or- 
ganization now in process, it is expected 
that further major changes will result. 

Great gains were made during the last 
legislative session. State aid was increased 
from 1400,000 per year to ^2,000,000; 
transfer rights effected between the teach- 
ers retirement system and that of the 
state employes; the retirement system was 
broadened to include school nurses and 
teachers in private academies recognized 
as public highschools; and enabling acts 
for the consolidation of school districts 
and for increasing the bonded indebted- 
ness of school districts were passed. Mini- 
mum salaries of $1800-$2000 were estab- 
lished by ruling of the State Board of 


sive programs of inservice training. 

Despite increase in dues, membership 
in the state association has increased from 
3003 to 3084 over the past year, and NEA 
membership from 1145 to 1228. New 
Hampshire teachers contributed $1,041,20 
to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. 
Strong support was given by both state 
and local associations to the bills before 
Congress providing federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

The association gives its enthusiastic 
support to the Harriet Huntress Loan 
Fund as an effective aid to the recruit- 
ment of talented young women into the 
teaching profession. The fund is spon- 
sored by the New Hampshire School- 
mistresses* Club to aid young women 
interested in entering teacher education. 

The Educational Council of New 
Hampshire, a branch of the state asso- 
ciation, has been responsible for most 
curriculum development in the state for 
the last half-century. It unifies the aims 
and purposes of educational organization 
in meeting the educational problems of 
the state. 


Future Program 

The NHSTA is working for a new Teacher recruitment and inservice 
retirement law; a new statute will be in- training programs are being developed 
troduced in the 1949 session of the Gen- thru a Council on Teacher Education, 
eral Court which will provide benefits A basic tenure law will probably be the 
comparable to those of other states. next major goal. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEW JERSEY 

Area: 7836 sq. mi. Pop, [1947\: 4,435,000. Counties: 21. Towns 2500 or over: 178 
Largest cities 1940: Newark 429,760; Jersey City 301,173; Paterson 139,656; Trenton 
124,697; Camden 117,536; Elizabeth 109,912; Bayonne 79,198 
Capital: Trenton. State Commissioner of Education: john h. bosshabt 
NBA State Dir.: kuth w. pearson, 67 South Munn Ave., East Orange 
State FT A President: mrs. Horace j. brogley, 1031 Georges Rd., New Brunswick 

New Jersey Education Association, 200 Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 
Organized: December 28, 1853 

Annual Meeting of Rep. Assem.: November 1948, Atlantic City; annual dues f5 
District Organization: County meetings planned, October and November 
President: charles l. steel, jr., prin., Teaneck Highschool, Teaneck 
Executive Secretary: Frederick l. hipp [since Sept. L 1946] 

Field representatives: feed a. forbes and Joseph j. masiello, jr. 

Official Organ: New Jersey Educational Review. Editor: laurence b. Johnson 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 26,090. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2900. Minimum salary law since 1919; present minimum 
$1800. Statewide tenure law since 1909. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retire- 
ment law since 1919. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

NJEA 25430 25700 25448 25000 25800 26270 

NEA 7213 8023 8555 8771 10641 12273 

Victory Action Program: Approved by Delegate Assembly. 

1948: Affiliates 90; ETA Chapters 8; ETA Members 578; NEA Life Members 203 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 25; Schools 292; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Atlantic City: i.£argaret bijchanan 351 Nutley: kate s. brewster . , 339 

MARION w. FOX . 313, 316 Orange: bert card . , . 357 

MARION QUIN 343 Trentou: mrs. dorothy jackson . 339 

Elizabeth: - j. -ELY vm nAKi : . . . . 328 paul loser 325 

Plemington: melda chambre 353 everett c. preston . . .319 

Hac\ensac\: lena m. porreca . . 332 roscoe west . . 298 

Metuchen: Mildred b. moss . . 339 mrs. ella reidell williams 337 

Newar\: william lewin .... 355 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949~ T 95 Q ^951 
16939 21605 ^270 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEW JEBSEY 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion has been growing steadily over the 
past quarter-century. It has continuously 
increased its services to New Jersey chil- 
dren, schools, and teachers. 

Membership in NJEA exceeds 100% 
of New Jersey’s 26,270 teachers. Retired 
teachers continue as members and 1500 
schoolboard members are associate mem- 
bers. NEA membership in New Jersey 
has risen from 2527 in 1921 to 12,273 in 
1947-48. 

The most recent achievements of 
NJEA are an equalized state aid pro- 
gram effective July 1, 1947 and a field 
service which reaches virtually every 
teacher. Behind these are the main- 
tenance and improvement of an actuarial 
state retirement system with assets of 
$137,000,000; legal advice and protection 
for every member whose rights are 
threatened; a statewide discussion pro- 
gram [community discussions] involv- 
ing 150,000 citizens; public-relations ac- 
tivities using press, radio, leaflets, meet- 
ings, and several publications. 

The annual convention of the NJEA 
draws 12,000 teachers to Atlantic City 

Future 

The association is actively pushing for 
increased state aid, a new tax program, 
and tenure protection for superintendents 
of schools. It will continue to work for 
improvement of state aid and pension 
program. Field work will be maintained, 


for three days. In 1946 the association 
also sponsored a press and publicity con- 
ference, its annual spring conference for 
county and local associations, a statewide 
meeting of the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, and a joint NJEA-NEA Legislative 
Conference, 

A Delegate Assembly and Executive 
Committee and nine full-time employes 
comprise the NJEA. It makes use of 
committees in such fields as legislation, 
salary, pensions, enrolment. Professional 
activities are in the hands of 35 affiliated 
professional groups. 

The NJEA field service is handled by 
two full-time field workers, one of whom 
also represents the NEA in the state. 
They help form local associations and 
help solve local problems of all kinds, 
frequently representing the teachers be- 
fore local boards of education. 

The 1947 legislature raised the mini- 
mum salary for New Jersey teachers to 
$1800. It supported the increase with a 
$1,200,000 special appropriation to school 
districts. The 1948 legislature voted an 
additional $10,000,000 in state school aid. 

Program 

local associations stimulated, its public 
relations program and information serv- 
ices expanded, and its publications im- 
proved. It is vigorously behind the Vic- 
tory Action Program and striving to 
meet its membership goals. 


1948-49 
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NEW MEXICO 

Area: 121,666 sq. mi. Pop, [,1947 ^ : 550,000. Counties: 31. Towns 2500 or over: 22 
Largest cities 1940: Albuquerque 35,449; Santa Fe 20,325; Roswell 13,482; Hobbs 
10,619; Clovis 10,065; Las Cruces 8385; Raton 7607; Carlsbad 7116; Gallup 7041 
Capital: Santa Fe. State Supt of Public Instruction: charles l. rose 
NEA State Dir.: r. j. mullins, exec, secy. New Mexico Education Assn, Santa Fe 
State PTA President: mrs. jack bradenburg, Taos 

New Mexico Education Association, 114 East Marcy St., Santa Fe 
Organized: 1886 

Annual Meeting: October 26-30, 1948, Albuquerque, annual dues, $5; assoc., $2 
President: mrs. mary watson, dir. of elem. educ., Bernalillo County, Albuquerque 
Vicepresident: f. r. mckinley, Farmington 
Executive Secretary: r. j. mullins [since January 1, 1938] 

Assistant Secretary : bright e. greiner 

Treasurer: r. p. sweeney, state dept, of education, Santa Fe • 

Official Organ: New Mexico School Review. Editor and Manager: r. j. mullins 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors : Number 1947-48: 4626. Estimated median 
salary of classroom teachers 1947-48 as reported by state associations: $2744. Tenure 
law since 1943; maintains statewide pension plan to which teachers do not con- 
tribute. 


Membership as of May 31: Suggested NEA Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 for Unification by 1951 

NMEA 4018 4224 4224 4242 5098 5009 1949 1950 1951 

NEA 692 1217 1440 1721 2265 2953 3639 4325 5009 

Victory Action Program: NMEA has state action program. 

1948: Affiliates 25; FT A Chapters 1; FT A Members 74; NEA Life Members 51 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 5; Cities 31; Schools 104; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Sante Fe: harold b. freshley .308, 332 

e 

*Tt is easier to dodge our responsibilities than to dodge 
the consequences of dodging our responsibilities'* 
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Affihated State Associations 

NEW MEXIC© 

Achievements 192U1948 


The New Mexico Education Asso- 
ciation has made marked progress in the 
past 27 years. The single-salary schedule 
whereby teachers are paid on a basis of 
professional training and experience re- 
gardless of teaching field has been re- 
vised upward. The median salary for 
classroom teachers in 1947-48 is $2744. 

In the 31 counties, salary schedules are 
in effect with a $2400 base for a begin- 
ning teacher with the bachelor’s degree 
and $2600 for a master’s degree. Incre- 
ments based on additional training and 
experience lead to the maximums from 
$3200 to $3900, In addition, a cost-of- 
living allowance of $240 has been set up 
in all counties for 1948-49. 

Membership in the state association 
has increased from 4230 in 1945-46 to 
5009 during the current year and includes 
over 99.5% of the teachers of the public 
schools and a large majority of the pro- 
fessional employes of the institutions of 
higher education. The five year Victory 

Future 

The association is planning an exten- 
sive campaign to encourage every mem- 
ber to become an active participant in 
his professional organization thru a local 
association. Two leaders conferences will 
be held during the summer to set up 
plans. 

Local associations are now function- 
ing effectively in 70 administrative units 
in the state, and plans are made for a 


Action Program has been approved and 
the membership goal for 1948 has been 
achieved. 

The organization of the nine district 
associations as subdivisions of the state 
association has been completed and 
work conferences held in each during 
the year. An amendment to the constitu- 
tion adopted in November 1946 gives 
each district a representative on the state 
executive committee. This district rep- 
resentative is elected by members within 
the district and serves as the district’s liai- 
son officer. This amendment also broad- 
ens the basis of local representation in 
the council, the legislative body of the 
association, giving larger possibilities for 
membership participation in its activities 
and planning. 

Retirement at 60% of the average 
salary paid during the last five years of 
service is available to employes who have 
reached the age of 60 years with 20 years 
of teaching service. 

Program 

local group in each administrative unit. 

The state, district, and local associ- 
ations are assisting the educational spe- 
cialists and the state education survey 
board in every possible way. The NMEA 
has outlined a program in a definite plat- 
form of objectives — Education for All 
New Mexico's Children — and is looking 
forward to placing its platform into 
effect. 


1948-49 
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NEW Y®ItK 

Area: 49,576 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 14,092,000. Counties: 62. Towns 2500 or over: 203 
Largest cities 1940: New York City 7,454,995; Buffalo 575,901; Rochester 324,975 
Capital: Albany. State Commissioner of Education: francis trow spaulding 
NEA State Director: james a, cullen, 48 South Second Ave., Mt. Vernon 
State PTA President: mrs, Robert b. rowe, 90 Kenwood Ave., Rochester 11 

New Yor\ State Teachers Association, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 6 


Organized: July 30, 1845, Syracuse 

Annual Meeting of House Delegates: November 22-23, 1948; annual dues, $2-8 
District Organization: Ten zones 

President: mary a. sheehan, 49 Gorslinc Street, Rochester 13 
Pirst Vicepresident: Helen c. mc cormick, 16 Fordham Court, Albany 
Second Vicepresident: alan h. nicol, 181 S. Harris Hill Road, Williamsvillc 21 
Third Vicepresident: Charles g. hetherington, 228 N. Seward Ave., Auburn 
Fourth Vicepresident: Dorothy b. allen, 346 Smith St., Pcekskill 
Executive Secretary: arvie eldred [since December 1930] 

Field Secretary: edith garthe 

Director of studies: arvid j. burke 

Director of public relations: g. Howard goold 

Official Organ: New York State Education. Editor: arvie eldred. Associate Editor: 

zoraida e. weeks. Advertising Manager: Elizabeth m. hine 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 74,652 [includes 30,000 
NYC teachers]. Estimated average salary 1947-48, excluding New York City: 
$2843. Minimum salary law since 1919; present minimum $2000. Tenure law 
since 1917, extended to all except certain rural districts. Statewide joint-con- 
tributory teacher retirement since 1921, outside NYC which has a separate system. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 194% 

NYSTA 44000 43000 43500 43500 43737 43431 

NEA 14060 14566 15829 13410 14522 15744 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

24973 34202 43431 


Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

194S: Affiliates 123; FT A Chapters 4; FT A Members 126; NEA Life Members 365 
100% Honor Roll 194S: Counties 1; Cities 11; Schools 180; STC 1 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 


Albany: edward l. cooper . . 

.... 357 

JOSEPH W. FERRIS . . ... 

. 310 

c. B. MURRAY. 

302 

ERLING M. HUNT 

349 

Brooklyn: john m. hurley 

328 

MORRIS MEISTER 

352 

Buffalo: paul wamsley. 

310 

ERNEST 0 . MELBY 

296 

Douglaston: marie w. grahl 

302 

PAUL R. MORT 

292 

Freeport: john w. dodd . . . 

. 296 

FLORENCE MYERS . .... 

. 344 

Garden City: lloyd s. Michael 

347 

NATHAN NEAL . ... 

352 

PHILIP wardner . . 

332 

LUCILLE NICOLS 

. 351 

Glens Falls: harold m. long 

349 

JOHN K. NORTON 

. 292 

Great Nec\: lois staat . 

298 

WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 

. 306 

New Rochelle: vern frisch 

357 

LESTER THONSSEN 

356 

New Yor\ City: ethel j. alpenfels 292 

HELEN M. WALKER 

. 327 

WALTER A. ANDERSON 

329 

HOWARD E. WILSON 

. 306 

0. C. CARMICHAEL . 

292 

EDWIN ZIEGFELD 

343 

RUTH CUNNINGHAM 

329 

Oneonta: charles w. hunt . . . 

. 323 

FRANK W. CYR . ... 

. 298 

EVELYN HODGDON 

. 353 

JOHN DEWEY ... 

271 

WARREN C. LOVINGER 

. 323 

ANNA DOOLEY 

337 

Rochester: james m. spinning . . . 

. 292 

E. S. EVENDEN. . 

. ... 323 




NEW 

YORK 



Achievements 1921-1948 


The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has taken great strides in legisla- 
tion since 1921. Emergency state aid for 
teachers salaries provided after World 
War I was written into a permanent state- 
aid equalization formula in 1925 and 
1926. State aid was extended to kinder- 
gartens in 1942. In 1945 a revision of 
state-aid legislation increased the amount 
of state assistance per pupil and included 
adult education, summer highschools, 
and night schools. 

The 1948 legislature revised the state- 
aid formula further, establishing a foun- 
dation program of |200 per elementary- 
school pupil and $240 per highschool 

1948-49 


pupil, toward which the local commu- 
nity contributes the yield of a 7-mill tax 
on true valuation. The state guarantees a 
minimum amount of $60 per elementary 
pupil and $100 per highschool pupil to 
every school district. This law will bring 
state aid eventually to approximately 
$180,000,000. 

Minimum state salary laws passed in 
1919 were revised upward in 1942 and 
1943. In 1947 a new minimum-salary pro- 
gram was adopted establishing a begin- 
ning salary of $2000 with a differential 
of 10% for cities of over 100,000 and two 
metropolitan counties. Five mandatory 
increments of $150 each are provided and 
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promotional increments above these are 
required for at least 50% of the teachers 
in a school system. The single-salary 
principle was adopted and a $200 dif- 
ferential for the master’s degree will be 
allowed. 

Retirement legislation passed in 1948 
permits superannuation retirement after 
55 with fewer years of service by pur- 
chase of the amount necessary to bring 
the teachers contribution to the retire- 

Future 

The association’s major objective is 
an adequate program of state support 
of education. The association will con- 
tinue to work for legislation increasing 
the amount contributed by the state and 
decreasing the local contribution. 

The association will also seek amend- 
ments of the 1947 salary law to remove 


ment level. Another law permits teachers 
to make increased contributions to their 
annuity account in the retirement system. 

The association built its headquarters 
building in 1934-35. The executive staff 
has been expanded to include an associate 
editor, advertising manager, field worker, 
and directors of studies and public rela- 
tions. 

The 1947 House of Delegates raised 
dues on a sliding scale from $2 minimum 
to $8 maximum on the basis of salary. 

Program 

percent provisions on promotional incre- 
ments, increasing the number of man- 
datory increments, and recognizing years 
of service. 

Constitution revision is still in prog- 
ress to strengthen association ties and 
the field-service and public-relations pro- 
grams will be further expanded. 


NEW YOUK CITY 

New York City is composed of five boroughs, which with their population as shown 
in the 1940 census are: Manhattan 1,889,924; Bronx 1,394,711; Brooklyn 2,698,285; 
Queens 1,297,634; Richmond 174,441; a total of 7,454,995 
The schools of the city are in charge of a Board of Education and a Board of Higher 
Education. William Jansen is supt of schools, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 30,000. Average salary 
1946-47: for elementary, $3971; junior highschool, $4290; and highschool, $4848. 
The present minimum is $2500 for teachers with B.A. degrees. 

Suggested NBA Membership Goals for Unification by 1951: 1949, 9,664; 1950, 
18,407; 1951, 27,150. 

New York City teachers are not a part of the New York State Teachers Association. 
Representatives of 67 different organizations cooperate thru the Joint Committee 
of Teachers Organizations, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18, May Andres Healy, 
chairman. Following are the names of the organizations: 
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Administrative Assistants Assn, NYC High- 
schools 

Associated Guilds of Teachers of Shop work, 
NYC 

Assn for NYC Teachers of Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development 
Assn for the Protection of the Merit System 
Assn of Admin. Assts and Teachers in Charge 
of Annexes in Vocational Highschools 
Assn of Asst Directors of Health Education 
Assn of Assistant Superintendents 
Assn of Assistant to Principal 
Assn of Assts to Principal in Charge 
Assn of Day School Teachers of Swimming, 
NYC 

Assn of First Assts in NYC Highschools 
Assn of Homemaking Teachers of NYC Schools 
Assn of Laboratory Assts in NYC Schools 
Assn of Placement Counselors 
Assn of Psychologists of NYC Public Schools 
Assn of PS Teachers of Crippled Children NYC 
Assn of PS Teachers of the Deaf 
Assn of Shop and Trade Teachers Guilds 
Assn of Teachers for Home Instruction 
Assn of Teachers of Blind and Sight Conserva- 
tion Classes 

Assn of Teachers of Social Studies, NYC 
Assn of Teachers of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 

Assn of Visiting Teachers of NYC 
Automotive Teachers Guild of NYC 
Bronx Boro-wide Assn of Teachers, Inc. 

Brooklyn Teachers Association 
Class Teachers Organization of Brooklyn 
Commercial Edn Assn of NYC and Vicinity 
Council of Attendance OfScers 
Council of Women Directors 
Faculty Assn, Alexander Hamilton Voc. HS 
Faculty Club of Hunter College HS 

Vocational Teachers 


Federation of Assns of Employes of Board of 
Education 

Health Improvement Class Teachers Associa- 
tion, NYC 

Highschool Clerical Asst Assn 
Highschool Principals Association 
HS Teachers Assn of NYC, Inc. 

Junior Clerical Assistants Assn 
Junior Highschool Principals Assn 
Junior Principals Association 
Junior School Clerks Association 
Kindergarten 6B Teachers Assn, Inc. 

Legislative Conference of the City Colleges 
Music Teachers Assn of the PS of NYC 
NYC Assn of Teachers of Health and Physical 
Education 

NYC Teachers Association 
NYC Teachers of Jr. HS, Inc. 

NY Principals Association 
NY PS Kindergarten Association Central Ad- 
visory Council 

NY School Librarians Association 
NY Teachers Guild, Local # 2 , AFT 
Pension Digest Associates 
Printing Teachers Guild of NY 
Queensboro Teachers Association 
Seventh, Eighth, & Ninth Year Women Teach- 
ers Association of NYC 
Speech Improvement Teachers Assn of 2 NYC 
Staten Island Teachers Association 
Substitute Teachers Assn of Greater NY 
Summer Elem. School Teachers Assn 
Teacher Clerks of the City of NY 
Teachers Alliance of NYC, Inc. 

Teavhers in Charge Association 
Teachers Pension Service, Inc. 

Teachers Welfare League of NYC 
Vocational HS Principals Association 
Vocational HS Teachers Assn, Inc., of NYC 
Union Local #24 


People acting in a group can accomplish things which no individual 
acting alone can even hope to bring about , — franklin d, roosevelt 
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NOMTH CAROLINA 

Area: 52,712 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 3,718,000. Counties: 100. Towns 2500 or over: 76. 
Largest cities 1940: Charlotte 100,899; Winston-Salem 79,815; Durham 60,195; 

Greensboro 59,319; Asheville 51,310; Raleigh 46,897; High Point 39,495 
Capital: Raleigh. State Superintendent oj Public Instruction: Clyde a. erwin 
NEA State Director: bertha cooper, highschool teacher, Duke Inn, Elizabeth City 
State PTA President: mrs. ernest b. hunter, 2315 Selwyn Ave., Charlotte 

North Carolina Education Association, Box 350, Raleigh 

Organised: July 1857, Warrenton. No further attempts until June 16, 1884 
Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: April 1948; annual dues, $4 
District organizations: 6 districts with representatives on Board of Directors 
President: a. c. dawson, jr., principal, Southern Pines. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: ethel perkins edwards [since November 1944] 
Field Secretary: rosalie Andrews 
Advertising Manager: John g. bikle 

Official Organ: North Carolina Education. Editor: ethel edwards; Associate Editor: 

w. AMOS ABRAMS; Editorial Assistant: jean branch 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 25,000. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2125. Minimum salary 
law since 1923. Minimum for 1947-48: three years training, $1440; four years, 
$1620. Statewide continuing contract law since 1941. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1941. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification bv 1951 

NCEA 

17781 

18089 

18184 

18072 

18501 

18000 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

3098 

6241 

8992 

10511 

10970 

10234 

12823 15412 18000 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. Working toward unified dues. 
1948: Affiliates 72; FT A Chapters 8; FT A Members 370; NEA Life Members 77 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 2; Cities 31; Schools 206; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Chapel Hill: albert coates 298 MooresvUle: mart m. greenlee . . . 334 

Durham: douglas e. scates 327 Raleigh: c. c. brown 353 

Greensboro: mozelle causey . . . 296 clyde a. erwin 298 
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N©MTH CAKmiMA 


North Carolina is justly proud of her 
progress educationally and the North 
Carolina Education Association is happy 
to know that it has contributed to this 
progress. The association’s achievements 
are the result of close cooperation with 
the state department of education and 
with all lay groups interested in better 
schools, better teachers, and improved 
teacher welfare. 

The state school system now provides 
for all children a nine-month term for 
12 years. Superintendents are paid for 12 
months and principals are paid for ten 
months. A program of further consolida- 
tion is being revitalized. 

A sound retirement system was 
strengthened considerably by the 1947 
General Assembly when it increased re- 

Future 

The 1948 Delegate Assembly gained 
momentum in a continuing program by 
re-emphasizing long-term objectives in 
terms of progress and the current situa- 
tion: To raise professional standards — 
inservice education thru professional 
study and work in the local unit, an ex- 
panding program of supervision, selec- 
tive recruitment, and additional study to 
raise and renew certificate ratings. To 
protect the teacher — legislation to make 
secure retirement funds, to provide pro- 
tective continuing contracts, and to pro- 
vide adequate legal absence. To safe- 
guard the educational welfare of the 


192U1948 

tirement benefits 25% for all who have 
retired and for all who will retire. A 
teacher may now separate from the 
system after 20 years of service and yet 
receive retirement allowance at the age 
of 60. 

The 1947 legislature also gave to 
teachers the largest increase in salaries 
ever given in North Carolina. All salaries 
of teachers are to be raised at least 27% 
and the A certificate teachers may re- 
ceive a 30% boost. 

The four major divisions of the asso- 
ciation, superintendents, principals, class- 
room teachers, and teachers of higher 
education, are completing plans for sum- 
mer conferences. The district presidents 
are making arrangements for the six an- 
nual district meetings. 

Program 

child — increase of the state’s investment 
in public education to provide $2400 per 
year minimum salary for A-grade teach- 
ers with commensurate increments, at 
least the minimum sanitary standards in 
the schools, adequate transportation, re- 
duction of teacher load to not more than 
30 pupils, liberalized loan program for 
construction of school buildings, and in- 
creased efforts to obtain federal aid. 

By pledging itself to such a program, 
the 1948 Delegate Assembly endorsed a 
future program which will set education 
on the march in North Carolina. 


1948-49 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Area: 70,665 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 552,000. Counties: 53. Towns 2500 or over: 12 
Largest cities 1940: Fargo 32,580; Grand Forks 20,228; Minot 16,577; Bismarck 
15,496; Jamestown 8790; Devils Lake 6204 
Capital: Bismarck. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: g. b. nordrum 
NEA State Director: leila c. ewen, STC, Minot 
State PTA President: mrs. e. h. gilbertson, Finley 

North Dakota Education Association, Bismarc\ 

Organized: December 28, 1887, Fargo 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: At time of state convention in October, 
Bismarck; annual dues, $2.50-5 
District Organization: The state is divided into four divisions 
President: mary fowler, 415 9th St., Fargo 
Vicepresident: Sidney lee, teacher, Bismarck 
Executive Secretary: paul dalager [since July 1, 1946] 

Official Organ: North Dakota Teacher. Editor: ella schroeder 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 6540. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $1600. Minimum salary law since 1905; present minimum for 
lowest certificate, $900; with B.A. degree, $1350. Statewide continuing contract 
law enacted in 1947. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1914. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

NDEA 

4670 

4780 

5535 

5438 

5700 

5800 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

1036 

1375 

2729 

2711 

2772 

2781 

3788 4795 5800 


Victory Action Program: Adopted November 1946. Working toward unified dues. 
1948: Affiliates 7; ETA Chapters 3; FTA Members 120; NBA Life Members 47 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 1; Cities 74; Schools 143; STC 1 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 
Valley City: merle s. ward 311 
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Agitated State Associations 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Achievements 1921 A 948 

The year 1921 marked the develop- annuity was changed from |350 to $600 

ment of a definite educational program and the maximum was changed from 

of action in North Dakota. An executive $750 to $1200. Another law has been 

secretary was employed fulltime and pub- enacted whereby the local school districts 

lication of the North Dakota Teacher, the must match the amount of money which 

official organ, was commenced. Longtime the teacher places in the fund, 

legislative plans were prepared and ad- Professional membership in the state 
vanced. association has grown from 20% to 90% 

The establishment of the principle of of the teaching personnel. Membership 

state participation in the financing of in the NEA has increased from 7% to 

public education thru equalization of 43%. Teachers salaries have been gready 

educational costs was one of the greatest increased. 

legislative accomplishments for which the The significance and importance of the 
association had worked. The equalization school legislation passed by the 1947 legis- 

fund enacted into law provides help for lature has greatly improved North Da- 

needy school districts and offers high- kota’s educational position in the nation, 

school privileges to every boy and girl in The association is proud of the achieve- 

the state. ment of one of the most extensive educa- 

Group insurance is available to every tional programs in the history of the state, 
teacher in the state under a plan favor- North Dakota has increased the num- 
able to the members of the association, her of NDEA locals of which there are 
The 1947 legislative enactments included now a total of 90. These are all active 
changes in the teachers insurance and re- groups giving full support to legislative 
tirement fund of great significance to all programs. Teacher welfare has also been 
North Dakota teachers. The minimum advanced thru the activity of these locals. 

Future Program 

Plans are being made to increase the The establishment of a North Dakota 
dues in order that additional revenue may council on teacher education is being con- 

be secured for an expanded association sidered. In order to improve education in 

program. North Dakota both lay and educational 

The association will continue to work leaders must work together. Therefore 

for an increased program of teacher wel- the organization and support of a state 

fare. It will seek to strengthen the youth council on education is believed essential, 

of the state thru the advancement of pub- Such a council would sponsor urgently 

lie education. needed educational improvements. 
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OMIO 

Area: 41,222 sq. mi. Fop. [19471: 7,773,000. Counties: 88. Towns 2500 or over: 186 
Largest Cities 1940: Cleveland 878,336; Cincinnati 455,610; Columbus 306,087 
Toledo 282,349; Akron 244,791; Dayton 210,718; Youngstown 167,720; Canton 
108,401; Springfield 70,662; Lakewood 69,160; Cleveland Heights 54,992; Ham- 
ilton 50,592 

Capital: Columbus. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: Clyde hissong 
NEA State Dir: Helen bradley, 2401 Salutaris, Cincinnati 
H. c, ROBERSON, director of personnel activities, Lima 
State FT A President: mrs. keith weigle, 1873 Grasmere St., East Cleveland 

Ohio Education Association, 213-15 E. Broad St., Columbus 15 
Organized: December 31, 1847 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Usually in December, Columbus; an- 
nual dues, $3 

District Organization: Six district associations, autonomous in operations but linked 
with OEA thru constitutional specifications 
President: Margaret boyd, 213 Wilma Ave., Steubenville 
Vicepresident: george c. beery, county supt of schools, Columbus 
Executive Secretary: walton b. bliss [since January 1, 1935] 

Public Relations Secretary: Bernard i. Griffith 
Research Secretary: thomas g. o’keefe 

Official Organ: Ohio Schools. Editor: hobart h. bell. Contributing Editor: walton 
B. bliss 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 42,000. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2763. Statewide tenure law 
since 1941, except in rural districts and for certain teachers. Statewide joint-con- 
tributory teacher retirement law since 1920, 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

OEA 38250 37541 38778 39085 39890 41075 

NEA 18165 21602 24578 23835 24474 27289 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Commit 
1948: Affiliates 115; FT A Chapters 9; FT A Members 529; NEA Life Members 481 
200% Honor Roll 1948; Counties 12; Cities 168; Schools 1117; 0 
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Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

31885 36481 41075 
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Affiliated State Associations 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


A\ron: mrs. sarah c. caldwell 

332 

ANDREW HENDRICKSON 

319 

Cincinnati: Gladys bahr 

357 

WILLIAM B. MC BRIDE 

341 

D. ARTHUR BRICKER 

328 

GEORGE E. ROUDEBUSH 

325 

A. 0. MATHIAS . . . 

294 

WILLIAM E. WARNER . . . . 

328 

GEORGE REAVIS 

349 

W. HAYES YEAGER 

356 

WILLIAM K. STREIT 

. 321 

Dayton: lucille Wallace . , . . 

344 

LUTHER A. RICHMAN 

341 

hahewood: martin w. essex . . 

309 

ANNE SUTHERLAND 

309 

Lima: h. c. roberson 

315 

Cleveland: Alfred fiowell 

343 

Oxford: John a. whitesel 

328 

MRS. IRENE MC ANERNEY 

355 

Shaker Heights: Florence gabriel 

334 

RAY N. MC FARLIN 

. 298 

Steubenville: Margaret boyd 

306 

H. CLAY MC GUFFEY 

305 

Toledo: Merrill f. cooley 

302 

Columbus: ivan r. amerine 

313 

GLADYS SIMONDS 

298 

WALTON B. BLISS 

315 

Youngstown: mary a. haddow 

329 

H. F. HARDING 

356 

ALICE BURTNETT 

340 


It is the member of a regiment, the wearer of a uniform, to whom the 
cause is precious. So it should be with us soldiers of knowledge. We are 
members of a growing brotherhood, and do not teach as solitary adven- 
turers. . . . Since, then, we cannot each be a whole, let us join a whole, 
and so attain that dignity, that superiority to our own detached selves, 
which comes only thru whole-hearted loyalty to our profession. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 


Time for everything — Tahe time to wor\ — it is the price of success. 
Ta\e time to thin\ — it is the source of power. TaJ{e time to play — it is 
the secret of perpetual youth. Ta\e time to read — it is the foundation of 
wisdom. Ta\e time to be friendly — it is the road to happiness. Ta\e time 
to dream — it is hitching your wagon to a star. Ta\e time to love and he 
loved — it is the privilege of the gods. Ta\e time to loo\ around — it is 
too short a day to be selfish. Ta\e time to laugh — it is the music of the 
soul . — OLD IRISH PRAYER 
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Affiliated State Atsociations 


Achievements 192U194B 


The Ohio Education Association has 
worked consistently since its inception 
for organizational unity among the 
teachers thruout the state. 

It has also taken great strides in legis- 
latwe achievement during that period. 

In 1920 a state teachers retirement law 
was enacted thru the efforts of the asso- 
ciation. The system served as a model 
for retirement plans for school and public 
employes in other states. In 1945 and 
1947 major improvements were made in 
the form of increased allowances for both 
superannuation and disability. The in- 
terest rate at which teachers savings are 
compounded annually was held at 4% 
by legislative act, the necessary sum above 
actual interest earnings being included in 
board of education contributions. 

During 1932-35 the association was 
battling for a basic school-support law. 
In 1935 the school foundation law came 
into being. In 1947 the foundation figures 
set up in the original program were in- 
creased 126% on the elementary level 
and 80% on the highschool level. The 
higher increase on the elementary level 
was for the purpose of furthering the 
single-salary objective. 

Teacher tenure became a reality in 
1941. This was another hard-fought 
struggle but the law has stood with no 
modification except minor amendments. 
Upon going into effect it brought more 
than 22,000 teachers under immediate 
tenure protection. Five days minimum 


annual sick leave for teachers has now 
become a legal requirement in the state. 
Teacher recruitment is being emphasized 
during 1948. 

The high spots in 1947 school legisla- 
tion include an increase in state school 
subsidy from $59,000,000 annually to 
$86,000,000; a raise in the guaranteed 
elementary foundation program from 
$67.50 per pupil in ADA to $101.75 per 
pupil in ADM (average daily member- 
ship) and highschool foundation from 
$81 ADA to $122 ADM. For the bien- 
nium of 1947 and 1948 the appropriation 
is $159,000,000. 

A sum of $2,000,000 is granted to addi- 
tional-aid districts for the purchase of 
school buses. This is a new grant. Also 
$2,000,000 was appropriated to aid in 
the rehabilitation of school plants in dis- 
tricts with valuation of less than $6000 
per resident pupil in ADM. 

Total state money for the years of 
1947 and 1948 is, therefore, $163,000,000 
for these purposes, plus $2,068,000 for 
classes for deaf, blind, crippled, and 
other handicapped children and $1,070,- 
000 for vocational and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Three-fourths of the increase in state 
money under the per-pupil foundation 
must be used to increase teachers salaries 
for the 1947-48 school year. This will 
mean that $19,750,000 will go for that 
purpose during the coming school year, 
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an average of about $500 per teacher. 

The 1947 legislature also amended the 
teachers-retirement law by adding a fiat 
$180 per year to pensions of all teachers 
retiring this year and hereafter, and in- 
creased pensions of teachers now retired 
by raising prior service allowances and 
setting the minimum annual pension for 
teachers with 15 or more years of service 
at $20 multiplied by the number of years 
of service. 

The exchange of teachers between 
Ohio boards of education and foreign 
nations was legalized. 

The association has purchased perma- 
nent headquarters and employs a fulltime 
executive secretary. Staff expansion has 

Future 

The Classroom Teachers Department 
has recently created a professional rela- 
tions committee with 14 key members. 
In addition to other activities this com- 
mittee will concern itself with creating 


Affiliated State Associations 

included research, fieldwork, and exten- 
sive public-relations service activities. Aid 
in levy and bond issue campaigns is one 
of the new public-relations features. 

New features of the association’s pro- 
gram concern themselves with services 
to local associations. More than 200 
leaders of local associations attended the 
second fall training conference of local as- 
sociation leaders held in September 1947 
at Camp Muskingum. 

This weekend conference will be re- 
peated in 1948. NEA and OEA officers 
and leaders conducted discussions on 
such problems as running the association, 
public relations, legislative activity, and 
teacher-welfare problems. 

Program 

and improving local teacher associations 
in Ohio. 

The OEA executive committee has 
adopted the Victory Action Program and 
will strive to achieve its goals. 


I DO NOT KNOW that I could ma\e entirely clear to an outsider the 
pleasure I have in teaching. 1 had rather earn my living by teaching than 
in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a lifewor\, a 
profession, an occupation, a struggle: it is a passion. I love to teach. 1 
love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is 
an art — an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or a woman 
can spend a long life at it, without realizing much more than his limita- 
tions and mistakes and his distances from the ideal. There never has been 
in the world^s history a period when it was more worthwhile to be a 
teacher than in the twentieth century; for there was never an age when 
such vast multitudes were eager for an education or when the necessity of 
a liberal education was so generally recognized . — william lyon phelps 
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OMIAHOMA 

Area: 69,919 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 2,311,000. Counties: 77. Towns 2500 or over: 74 
Largest cities 1940: Oklahoma City 204,424; Tulsa 142,157; Muskogee 32,332; Enid 
28,081; Shawnee 22,053; Lawton 18,055; Ardmore 16,886; Ponca City 16,794 
Capital: Oklahoma City; State Superintendent of Public Instruction: Oliver hodge 
NBA State Dir: w. max chambers, supt of schools, Okmulgee 
State PTA President: mrs. s. s. matofsky, 1915 S. Cheyenne St., Tulsa 5 

Ol^ahoma Education Association, OJ^ahoma Natural Building, Oklahoma City 2 

Organized: October 19, 1889, Guthrie 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Nov., Feb., and May; annual dues, 
$2.50-8 

District Organization: The state is divided into nine districts each represented by a 
member on the Executive Committee 
President: d. e. temple, 702 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa 
Executive Secretary: ferman Phillips [since July 1, 1948] 

Associate Executive Secretary: c. m. howell 
Treasurer: a. leroy taylor, Bethany 

Official Organ: Oklahoma Teacher. Editor: c. m. howell. Asst Ed,: sally burke 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 18,000. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $1950. Minimum salary law since 1943. Present minimum: 
lowest certificate, $1000; two years training, $1200; B.A. degree, $1500. Statewide 
joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1943. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

OEA 15699 15401 14690 15807 16273 15895 

NEA 2262 3554 4151 3423 4581 5799 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
9165 12531 15895 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Committee Nov. 21, 1946. 

1948: Affiliates 23; ETA Chapters 7; FT A Members 242; NEA Life Members 79 
100% Honor Roll 1948; Counties 0; Cities 23; Schools 134; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Norman: alice sowers 319 Oklahoma City: harvey m. black 302 

CAROLINE HOOK . 298 

Stillwater: dewitt hunt 328 
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Affiliated State Associations 

OKLAHOMA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Fruitful results have been produced 
in the past 27 years of Oklahoma asso- 
ciation history. An equalization program 
for the schools of the state v^^as proposed 
and sponsored for enactment into law. 
The association defended the measure 
when it was attacked in the courts and 
won a Supreme Court decision which 
established the legislation. 

City and county examining boards have 
been abolished and full authority to issue 
certificates has been placed in the hands 
of the state board of education. Higher 
professional requisites for teachers have 
resulted from this legislation. 

Two state surveys were conducted to 
secure facts upon which to base financial 
and district reorganization programs. It 
was necessary to secure an amendment 
to the state constitution to permit a sys- 
tem of teacher retirement before the 
present teacher-retirement law could be 
enacted. 

Thru the efforts of the association the 
people of Oklahoma have adopted four 
amendments to the state constitution de- 
signed to give permanence and stability 


to the school system. One amendment 
provides that local school districts may 
vote 15-mill excess levies instead of 10- 
mill as at present, the five-mill increase 
to be raised on condition that a majority 
of qualified voters of a district, voting at 
an election, vote for the increase. 

Another amendment obligates the state 
legislature to provide annually a school 
fund equivalent to $42 per enrolled child 
for the previous year. 

A third amendment empowers gov- 
erning boards of separate schools to levy 
annually not to exceed one mill for the 
purpose of erecting buildings for sep- 
arate schools where and when needed. 

The fourth amendment provides for 
free textbooks for public schools and 
appointment of educational committees 
to prepare ojBScial multiple lists of ap- 
proved books for all subjects. 

A new schedule of dues ranging from 
$2.50 to $8 has been adopted. The en- 
rolment application for local, state, and 
national is now included on one card. 
Membership in the NEA has increased 
from 518 in 1921 to 5799 in 1948. 


Future Program 


The association looks forward to con- 
tinued active participation in supporting 
better educational and professional stand- 
ards. A commission on teacher training 
and certification has been formed. The 
$2400 minimum salary for qualified 
teachers as recommended by the NEA 


has been adopted as a goal by the legis- 
lative committee. 

The acute need to increase the num- 
ber of young people entering the pro- 
fession is recognized. Teacher recruit- 
ment is taking the form of encouraging 
talented highschool students to teach. 
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OMECIIM 

Area: 96,981 sq. mi. Fop, [1947]: 1,517,000. Counties: 36. Towns 2500 or over: 34 
Largest cities 1940: Portland 305,394; Salem 30,908; Eugene 20,838; Klamath Falls 
16,497; Medford 11,281; Astoria 10,389; Bend 10,021 
Capital: Salem. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: rex putntam 
^fEA State Director: carl e. aschenbrenner, prin., Parrish Jr HS, Salem 
State FT A President: mrs. h, h. Hargreaves, 2007 N. E. Alameda, Portland 12 

Oregon Education Association j 220 S, W. Alder St., Portland 4 

Organized: Nov. 1-3, 1899, La Grande [Eastern Division] 

December 27-29, 1899, Salem [Western Division] 

Annual Meeting, Representative Council: Dec. 5-6, 1947; united dues, ViVo of 
salary 

President: errol rees, principal, elementary school, Lake Grove 
Excutive Secretary: cecil w. posey [since July 1, 1948] 

Director of field service and research: dennis h. mc guire 
Director of placement and membership: mrs. rae d. richardson 
Official Organ: Oregon Education Journal: Editor: richard h. barss 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 9504. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2909. Minimum salary law 
since 1919; present minimum lowest certificate, $1800; B.A. degree, $2100. 
Teacher tenure since 1913, in certain cities; continuing contract in rest of state. 
Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement since 1945. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

OEA 6100 7500 6625 6570 6650 6865 

NEA 2589 4383 6671 6715 6735 7341 

Victory Action Program: Adopted and united dues in effect, 

1948: Affiliates 11; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 77; NEA Life Members 89 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 1; Cities 16; Schools 201; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Albany: clara voyen 357 Portland: Stephen e. epler .... 319 

Corvallis: glair v. langton 321 martha a, shull 300, 332 

Eugene: harry k. newburn 336 hugh stout 305 
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for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 

6865 6865 ^ 
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Affiliated State Associations 


©MEGOM 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Valuable public service has been con- 
tributed by the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation thru its legislative efforts on be- 
half of teacherages, consolidation, in- 
creased salaries in rural areas, and higher 
certification standards. 

In 1926 a permanent headquarters was 
established, a secretary-treasurer was ap- 
pointed, and publication of the Oregon 
Education Journal was started. 

The years between 1927 and 1942 wit- 
nessed outstanding gains in public educa- 
tion and teacher welfare. A special two- 
mill tax for elementary schools was 
created. The minimum school term was 
extended from six to eight months. A 
high-school tuition fund was established, 
and the minimum county school fund 
was increased from $6 to $10 percapita. 
A vocational education law was estab- 
lished allowing the state to participate in 
the Smith-Hughes appropriation. 

Qualifications for teachers were raised 
and teacher-training institutions were 
changed to colleges of education. Mini- 
mum-salary and continuing-contract laws 
were enacted. 

During 1942-48 many other substantial 


gains were made. A permanent plan of 
state support for public education was 
enacted, currently providing $16,000,000 
for the schools with equalization fea- 
tures. A school-building consultant and a 
school-lunch supervisor were added to 
the state department of education. 

Laws passed at the 1947 legislature 
[ 1 ] increased minimum salaries for teach- 
ers to $2100 and $2400 for nondegree 
and degree teachers with two years ex- 
perience and $1800 and $2100 for in- 
experienced teachers; [2] raised school 
district bonding limitations; [3] per- 
mitted schools to provide housing for 
teachers; [4] created rural school district 
boards within counties; [5] increased 
salary of state superintendent to $6600. 

An allinclusive dues plan of one-half 
of 1% was adopted. The Victory Action 
Program was adopted, and many of its 
goals were achieved including member- 
ship, unified dues, better salaries, retire- 
ment, progress on sick leave, lav support 
for education, equalization of school sup- 
port. The Oregon Education Association 
also became affiliated with the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 


Future Program 


Efforts will be directed toward rural 
educational progress, county and school 
district organization, increased coopera- 
tion with lay groups, strengthened inter- 
nal organization, extension of research. 

Teacher status will be promoted thru 


expansion of credit unions and placement 
services, statewide tenure, single-salary 
schedule, legal counsel, group medical 
service, teacher-exchange programs, per- 
manent headquarters, and formulation of 
minimum working conditions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Area: 45,333 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 10,281,000. Counties: 61. Towns 2500 or over: 355 
Largest cities 1940: Philadelphia 1,931,334; Pittsburgh 671,659; Scrantoa 140,404; 

Erie 116,955; Reading 110,568; Allentown 96,904; Wilkes-Barre 86,236 
Capital: Harrisburg. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: francis b. haas 
NBA State Directors: harvey e. cayman, exec, secy. Pa. Education Assn, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg; mabel studebaker, 426 East Tenth Street, Erie 
State PTA President: mrs. a. j. nicely, 423 W. 29th St., Erie 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg 

Organized: December 1852 

Annual Meeting: Harrisburg in late December each year; annual dues, $4 
President: n. eugene shoemaker, R. D. 2, Red Lion 
Vice president: fred w. hosler, supt of schools, Allentown 
Executive Secretary: harvey e, cayman [since March 1, 1939] 

Eield service: Raymond c. webster 
Director of research: a. clair moser 
Assistant executive secretary: eugene p. bertin 
Public relations: fred p. hare, jr. 

Attorney: lewis f. adler 

Office manager: Margaret e. hassler 

Official Organ: Pennsylvania School Journal. Editor: harvey e. cayman. Asst Editor: 

M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 59,000. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2527. Minimum salary law since 1903; present minimum: 
lowest certificate, $1950; B.A. degree, $2000. Statewide teacher tenure law since 
1937. Statewide public-school employees retirement system since 1919. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

PSEA 54192 53748 53077 52025 53360 52577 

NEA 22426 26285 31571 32787 36677 38031 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Executive Council November 9, 
1947. 

194^: Affiliates 171; FT A Chapters 13; FT A Members 896; NEA Life Members 437 
100% Honor Roll 194S: Counties 24; Cities 95; Schools 1484; STC 6 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 ~ 1951 

42880 47729 52577 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


California: anthony t, stavaski 328 reo linpenberg . 346 

Erie: c. Herman grose . 308 albert a. owens . . . 319 

MABEL STUDEBAKER 271, 111, 292, 296 Pittsburgh: dan c. hartbauer. . 310 

Harrisburg: s. Gordon rudy . 357 carolyn d. Patterson ... 351 

Hershey: raymon h. koch . 316 charlotte c. truby . . 351 

]en\intown: John e. dugan . 355 Reading: Thomas h. ford 311 

Kutziown: italo l. de Francesco . 343 State College: hummel fishburn . 341 
Philadelphia: John h. brodhead 313 marion rex trabue . 298, 323 

cathleen champlin . 315 Swarthmore: mabel ewing . . 298 

WALTER s. LAPP 352 WUUamspOTt: fred f. bastian 305 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Achievements 192 HI 948 


The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association owns its own headquarters, 
publishes the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, and the weekly Education Bulletin, 
Membership dues have been increased 
from $3 in 1947-48 to $4 in 1948-49. The 
headquarters building is debt free and a 
permanent fund of approximately $53,- 
000 has been created. 

During the past year the headquarters 
staff was increased by the employment 
of a director of public relations and an 
assistant secretary. 

The growth of 285 local branches of 
the PSEA has been effected with more 
than 100 of these associations affiliated 
with the NEA. Development of an 
elected house of delegates which meets 
annually is another achievement. Today 
there are also elective standing commit- 
tees serving in the areas of legislation, 
teacher welfare, and resolutions. Ap- 
pointive committees serve in the field 


of ethics, retirement, local branches, pro- 
fessional planning and coordinating, pro- 
fessional activities of students in teacher- 
training units and public relations. 

The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation membership has increased from 
34,477 in 1921 to 52,577 in 1948. NEA 
membership has grown from 2757 in 
1921 to 38,031 in 1948. 

A new salary schedule was adopted 
by the 1947 General Assembly. The 
revised schedule for all school districts 
with a population less than 500,000 
begins at $1950 for teachers without 
college degrees, advancing with five 
automatic increments of $150 each to 
a maximum of $2700, Under the revised 
schedule teachers with a bachelor's degree 
have a minimum of $2000, advancing 
by eight automatic increments of $150 
each to a maximum of $3200. Teachers 
with a master’s degree have a minimum 
of $2200, advancing by eight automatic 
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increments of $150 each to a maximum 
of $3400. In the two largest districts 
maximums are $3800 for A.B. and $4000 
for A.M. 

School appropriations were increased 
by the General Assembly to $48,000,000 
for the next biennium and the revised 
law carries an additional appropriation 
obligation of $20,000,000 for 1949-1951 
biennium and $22,000,000 for the 1951- 
1953 biennium. 

Also approved by the 1947 General 


Assembly were, a liberal statewide pro- 
gram of sick leave, increase in travel 
expenses for county and assistant county 
superintendents, employment of a school 
nurse by districts with a pupil enrolment 
of 1500, creation of a public-school build- 
ing authority, creation of a State Tax 
Equalization Board, amendment of the 
military leave act with reference to 
retirement, and a broadening of the 
local tax base. 


pcehto mco 

Puerto Rico, an island in the Caribbean Sea, is a US possession acquired from 
Spain in 1899. 

Area: 3435 sq. mi. Population: 1,869,255 

Capital: San Juan. Commissioner of Education: francisco collazo [acting] 

NEA Director: jose joaquin rivera. Box 486, Rio Piedras 

Puerto Rico Teachers Association: President: luis muniz souffront, Box 486, Rio 
Piedras; Secretary: ernesto valderas. Box 486, Rio Piedras; annual dues, $30 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 9000. Estimated average 
salary 1945-46, as reported by association: $1162. Statutory salary schedule since 
1944; minimum in 1947-48 with lowest certificate, $1260; with normal diploma, 
$1380; with B.A. degree, $1560. Teachers tenure and retirement laws. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

PRTA 

5800 

6257 

6500 

7000 

7563 

8300 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

107 

111 

186 

218 

138 

415 

3044 5673 8300 


Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1948: Affiliates 1; FT A Chapters 1; FT A Members 64; NEA Life Members 17 
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puEKT® me# 

Achievements 1921-194S 


Membership in the Puerto Rico Teach- 
ers Association increased from less than 
1000 in 1921 to over 8000 out of the 9000 
teachers in the public schools. In the 
same period the assets grew from $1500 
to $324,402, which is a very conservative 
estimate. 

In 1926 the president of the associa- 
tion was made a fulltime officer. In 1928 
the pension law was amended. In 1945 
another law was enacted providing equal 
contributions on the part of the govern- 
ment and the teachers. A certification law 
was enacted in 1931 and improved by 
new legislation in 1945. 

The association owns its headquarters 
and property consisting of 1 9 acres seven 
miles from the capital city. Due to the 
growing complexity of the organization, 
expansion of the building has been neces- 
sary as well as a substantial increase in 
office personnel. 

In 1934 laws were enacted to make 
loans for the purchase of homes. Over 
1000 teachers have acquired homes thru 
this legislation. 

Future 

Membership campaigns will be made 
to enrol all teachers. 

The establishment of a teachers cen- 
ter will be attempted. It is to comprise 
headquarters, a modern hospital with 
capacity for 100 beds, a dormitory for 
students who come to the university and 
whose parents are teachers, and a theater. 


A bureau of statistics was established 
with the purpose of doing research work 
in education. A division of exchange of 
publications was also established and 
more than 500 copies of the professional 
publication are sent to the United States 
and foreign countries regularly. 

A tenure law was passed in 1938. In 
1943 salaries were increased. In 1944 a 
law was enacted to fix a salary scale. 
It included a substantial increase in 
salaries. In 1941 a year of 12 school 
months with pay, for teachers was estab- 
lished. 

In 1947 a new law initiated by the 
association establishing a better salary 
scale for teachers was approved by the 
legislature with an additional appropria- 
tion amounting to $2,500,000. 

The dues of the association were in- 
creased to $2.50 per month in 1944, The 
payment of $30 per year covers regular 
expenses plus insurance, medical and 
hospitalization service, subscription to 
the professional magazine, sick-aid bene- 
fits, and other services. 

Program 

The campaign to establish a sound lin- 
guistic policy in the public schools will 
be continued affording cooperation with 
the new commissioner of education. 
This means the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction, teaching 
English intensively and effectively as a 
second language. 
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RM®BE ISEAWB 

Area: 1214 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 761,000, Counties: 5. Towns 2500 or over: 19 
Largest cities 1940: Providence 253,504; Pawtucket 75,797; Woonsocket 49,303 
Capital: Providence. State Director of Education: michael f. walsh 
'N'EA State Director: marie r. Howard, prin.. Carpenter St. School, Providence 
State PTA President: mrs. william r. hartland, 39 Case Ave., Cranston 10 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 

Organized: January 28, 1845; annual dues, fl 
President: michael f. walsh 

Vicepresidents: william p. robinson, jr.. East Providence; edmund j. farrell, 
Pawtucket; marie l. paquin, Warren; Patrick f. carroll, Newport; francis 
MULL iN, West Warwick. 

Secretary: katherine m. smith, 13 Geldard St., Valley Falls 
Assistant Secretary: Margaret o’connell, Newport 
Treasurer: Lawrence e, bliss, Cranston 

Official Organ: Quarterly Journal. Editor: marie r. Howard. Business Manager: 
LAWRENCE E. BLISS. Art Editor: peter doley. Photographic Editor: John g. read. 
Advertising Manager: gertrude m. padien 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 4000. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2400. Minimum salary law 
since 1909; present minimum $1800. Statewide pension plan to which teachers 
do not contribute. Statewide tenure law since 1946. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

Rm 43^6 4200 3884 3803 3991 4010 

NEA 276 623 385 320 274 283 

Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1948: Affiliates 4; FT A Chapters 0; PTA Members 0; HE A Life Members 14 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 1; Schools 8; ^TC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Providence: lucius a. whipple 323 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
1526 2769 4010 
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IIM®»E ISEAM0 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion was established in 1845 and has pub- 
lished a magaine since that date, The 
Quarterly Journal. 

The achievements of the Institute in- 
clude abolition of school districts, a plan 
for certification of teachers, increase in 
teachers pensions, state aid for schools, 
and increased qualifications required for 
admittance to the Rhode Island College 
of Education. 

In 1922 the General Assembly enacted 
a general education law containing pro- 
visions vastly significant for the improve- 
ment of public schools. This law in- 
creased the amount of the permanent 
school fund; prevented violation or neg- 
lect of the law on the part of any school 
officer or school committee; required pri- 
vate schools to keep the same records as 
public schools; provided for surveys of 
public schools in any town by the state 
board of education; introduced a uni- 
form system of accounting; required en- 
forcement of attendance at schools; abol- 
ished unfair practices in the public 

Future 

The Institute endorsed another state aid 
bill in the 1947 session of the General 
Assembly for $1,250,000 for increased 
salaries for nonprofessional employes and 
for additional aid for purchasing supplies 
and equipment. However, this bill was 
not passed but increased support of it 
will be sought. 

1948-49 


schools; and abolition of secret socie- 
ties in the schools. 

The outstanding legislative achieve- 
ment during 1947 was the securing 
from the state legislature the passage of 
the law granting to each fulltime teacher 
employed in the public schools of Rhode 
Island a $600 salary grant from state 
funds. This increase per year to each 
teacher is estimated at a cost of $2,300,- 
000 to the state. 

At the last session of the legislature a 
state retirement bill was passed. The 
plan, which becomes effective July 1, 
1949, gives 60% of the average salary of 
five highest consecutive years of service 
after 36 years of service and 60 years of 
age. Teachers’ contribution will be 5%. 

A second bill was passed which will 
give all teachers a noncontributory pen- 
sion of $1000. 

A revision of the bylaws of the Insti- 
tute was adopted in 1940. The most far- 
reaching change effected by this was the 
establishment of the delegate assembly 
which now meets annually. 

Program 

The theme of the October meeting is 
Education for a Better Rhode Island. 
Problems of welfare, conservation, eco- 
nomics, industry, and labor as they are 
affected by education in the state will be 
discussed. The proposal of a fulltime 
executive secretary will be voted upon 
by the delegate assembly. 
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SOUTH CAKOLIMA 

Area: 31,055 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 1,918,000. Counties: 46. Towns 2500 or over: 50 
Ljzrgest cities 1940: Charleston 71,275; Columbia 62,396; Greenville 34,734; Spartan- 
burg 32,249; Anderson 19,424; Florence 16,054; Sumter 15,874; Rock Hill 15,009 
Capital: Columbia. State Superintendent of Education: jesse t. anderson 
NEA State Director: s. david stoney, prin., M. Rutledge Rivers HS, Charleston 26 
State PTA President: mrs. Howard r. Jacobs, 549 Huger St., Charleston 

South Carolina Education Association, 1510 Gervais Street, Columbia 5 
Organized: July 12, 1850, Columbia 

Annual Meeting, Council of Delegates: Determined by executive committee; annual 
dues, $7 

District Organization: State is divided into six congressional districts 
President: mrs. ruth thomas, Walterboro 
Secretary-Treasurer: j. p. coaxes [since September 1, 1925] 

Assistant to the secretary: mrs. william d. fulton 
Field wor\er: dorothy weight 

Official Organ: South Carolina Education News. Editor: j. p. coaxes 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Numbers 1947-48: 15,700. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $1550. State-aid salary law since 1909; present minimum: low- 
est certificate range of $522-$801; B.A. degree range of $954-$1296. Statewide 
continuing contract law since 1937. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement 
law since 1945. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

SCEA 

9521 

9359 

8504 

7408 

8156 

9030 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

2922 

3549 

4164 

3303 

4149 

5451 

6644 7837 9030 


Victory Action Program: Adopted in principle by Council of Delegates November 30, 
1946. 

1948: Affiliates 29; FT A Chapters 1; FT A Members 35; NEA Life Members 42 
200% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 1; Cities 45; Schools 333; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


Charleston: s. david stoney . .315 william c. overton 309 

Columbia: a. c. flora. . 271, 272, 292 Roc\ Hill: ruth m. williams ... .313 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Achievements 1921-1948 

South Carolina Education Associa- achieved, and a school term of nine 

TioN achievements since 1921 are size- months has been adopted, 
able. A fulltime executive secretary was The passage of a resolution by the 
employed in 1924. legislature to let the people vote on 

Since then many new developments changing the state constitution to per- 
have taken place. They include a head- mit a retirement law to be enacted was 
quarters building, journal for all mem- secured and the election carried. The re- 
bers, placement bureau, classroom-teacher tirement law was passed in 1945. 
department, teacher representatives on Cooperation with the state board of 
the executive committee, public re- education resulted in a new system of 
lations, field work, legal counsel, con- teacher certification in 1945. Certificates 
vention exhibits, travel service, county of all teachers are now based upon 
associations, lay conferences, increased experience and training. State-aid salaries 
finances, teacher-library service, and a for teachers have increased. The maxi- 
monthly newspaper sent to 9000 laymen, mum state aid per teacher was raised 
State aid for public schools increased from $800 per year in 1941-42 to $2286 
from $3,500,000 in 1925 to $28,000,000 in 1947-48. The minimum state-aid salary 
in 1948. An appropriation of $20,000 was went from $360 to $522. 
secured from the legislature and $10,000 NEA membership has increased from 
from an educational foundation for a 57 in 1921 to 5451 in 1948. This member- 

study of the school system. ship achieves the 1948 goal of the Vic- 

The association has fought for a 12- tory Action Program, 
year educational program, school lunches, A Coordinating Educational Council 
and the reduction in the size of classes founded by the SCEA and composed of 
in overcrowded schools. The 12-year 18 lay groups has been helpful in achiev- 
program and school lunches have been ing progress. 

'Future Program 

The enlarged program of the associa- groups, teacher-welfare and inservice 
tion calls for renewed effort in meeting programs, and adequate salaries, 
the responsibilities of education now and The expansion of the association as an 
in the future. The problems to be at- effective instrument for educational ad- 
tacked include continued education for vancement involves a careful legisla- 
veterans, curriculum changes to meet tive program and commission, public 
new needs, teacher education, equal edu- relations, field activities, larger staff cr- 
eational opportunities for minority ganization, and increased funds. 
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S#IITM HAKOTA 

Area: 77,047 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 564,000. Counties: 68. Towns 2500 or over: 19 
Largest cities 1940: Sioux Falls 40,832; Aberdeen 17,015; Rapid City 13,844; Huron 
10,843; Mitchell 10,633; Watertown 10,617; Lead 7520; Yankton 6798 
Capital: Pierre (Pop. 4322). State Supt of Public Instruction: j. f. hines 
NEA State Dir,: j. Howard kramer, pres.. Southern STC, Springfield 
State PTA President: mrs. c. f. schmidt, 6075 Menlo Ave., Sioux Falls 

South Dakota Education Association , 200 Williams Bldg., Sioux Falls 

Organized: 1884 

Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: Fall; annual dues, $2-5 
District Organization: State is divided into four districts 

President: j. Howard kramer, pres., Southern State Teachers College, Springfield 
Vicepresident: g. d. Hendrickson, Philip 
Executive Secretary: c, c. jacobsen 
Office Secretary: edith davies 

Treasurer: dwight d. miller, superintendent of schools, Watertown 
Official Organ: South Dakota Education Association Journal. Editor: s. b. nissen 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 7200. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $1800. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
1945. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 


SDEA 6635 7063 6906 6530 6949 7134 

NEA 690 1038 1199 1013 2772 1451 


1949 1950 1951 
3346 5241 7134 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by Delegate Assembly November 27, 1946. 
1948: Affiliates 27; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 30; FIEA Life Members 37 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 2; Cities 15; Schools 122; STC 1 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 
Mitchell: lloyd t. uecker 310 


In boo\s lies the soul of the whole Past Time; the articulate audible voice of 
the Past . . . All that Mankind has done, thought, gained or been: it is lying 
as in magic preservation in the pages of Boo\s , — Thomas carlyle 
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1S©UTM ®AK#TA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The past 2 7 years mark noteworthy 
progress for the South Dakota Education 
Association. In 1924 a fulltime executive 
secretary and an office staff were em- 
ployed. Permanent headquarters were 
established the following year and publi- 
cation of the official organ, South Dakota 
Education Association Journal, was com- 
menced. 

The constitution and bylaws of the 
association were revised in 1944. The 
membership has increased to the point 
where it includes over 90% of the 
teachers of the state. NEA membership 
has increased from 570 in 1921 to 1451 
in 1948. 

The schedule of dues has been revised 
and is based upon salaries received, which 
has meant some increase in total revenue 
from association membership dues. 

The association has taken the leader- 
ship in three elections in defeating pro- 
posed amendments to the state constitu- 
tion affecting permanent school funds. 

All of the legislative objectives were 
realized in the 1947 session. The legis- 
lature has cooperated with the educa- 
tional interests of the state to enact the 


following essential measures: [1] a $3,- 
000,000 appropriation for general school 
aid; [2] an increase in mill levy limits 
for independent and independent-con- 
solidated districts; [3] liberalized trans- 
portation allowances; [4] a plan of high- 
school tuition payment based on a county 
levy; [5] permissive legislation enabling 
school districts to establish reserves for 
building purposes; [6] adequate appro- 
priations for the continuance of the 
teacher-retirement system; [7] a reason- 
able appropriation for the aid of dis- 
tressed school districts. 

For the past two years the SDEA has 
issued a ‘‘Recommended Salary Schedule 
for all South Dakota Teachers” based on 
the recommended salary schedule of the 
NEA. 

As a teacher recruitment project the 
state association, in cooperation with 
colleges and universities, issued a bro- 
chure, Teaching Is an Important Job, for 
highschool seniors. There has been a 
marked increase in number of FTA clubs. 

The SDEA has also been instrumental 
in the organization of the Committee for 
Education in South Dakota. 


Future Program 

The association’s five commissions and a strong, progressive legislative pro- 
represent in general the objectives toward gram. 

which the association will direct its cf- These commissions are scheduled to 
forts in the years ahead. They consist of meet regularly. At the present time they 
educational policies, professional inter- are preparing the legislative objectives 
ests, teacher welfare, research activities, for the 1949 session of the legislature. 
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TEBfNESSEE 

Area: 42,246 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 3,079,000. Counties: 95. Towns 2500 or over: 58 
Largest cities 1940: Memphis 292,942; Nashville 167,402; Chattanooga 128,163 
Capital: Nashville. State Commissioner of Education: burgin e. dossett 
NEA State Director: wilson new, prin.. Stair Technical Highschool, Knoxville 
State FT A President: mrs. w. m. mc callum, 129 Third St., Henderson 

Tennessee Education Association, 321 7th Ave. N., Nashville 4 


Organized: July 21, 1865, Knoxville 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Fri. and Sat. after first Mon, in Jan.; 
annual dues, $4 

District Organization: The state is divided into ten districts 
President: Elizabeth mc gain, Box 451, Memphis 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer : a. d. holt [since 1937] 

Assistant Secretary .* f, E. bass 

Director of Publications : mary h. crawley 

Official Organ: The Tennessee Teacher. Editor-in-Chief: a. d. holt 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 20,350. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $1785. Minimum salary law since 1925; present minimum: 
lowest certificate, $1035; B.A. degree, $1530. Statewide continuing contract law 
since 1943. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1945. Manda- 
tory nine-month term. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 r948^ 

TEA 17368 17008 17473 17659~ 18400 19312 

NEA 2199 6319 8253 8212 12343 16227 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

I 949 1950 1951 

17256 18285 mi2 


Victory Action Program: Approved by Administrative Council October 1946. 

1948: Affiliates 66; FT A Chapters 8; FT A Members 377 \ NEA Life Members 59 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 59; Cities 29; Schools 1940; STC 1 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Nashville: frank e. bass 294 hanor a. webb 352 

NORMAN FROST 353 MRS. L. W. HUGHES 314 

ANDREW D. HOLT 271, 310 
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TEMNESSEE 

Achievements 1921-1 94B 

During the past quarter of a century a state teacher-retirement system; and the 
the Tennessee Education Association has improvement of certification standards, 
grown from less than 1000 to 19,312 In 1946 the association conducted the 
members. The association was reorgani- most vigorous campaign in its history, 

zed in 1933. A fulltime executive secre- The success of the campaign is evidenced 

tary was employed at that time. Since in the progressive school legislation en- 

then the central staff has been expanded acted by the 1947 General Assembly 

to include an assistant secretary in charge which provided among other things: 

of field service, a director of publications, [1] a salary increase for all teachers rang- 

an office secretary, and two stenographers, ing from $300 to $833 annually; [2] a 

A permanent home has been purchased nine months’ term for all public schools 

recently by the association in which to in the state; [3] sick-leave pay for teach- 

house its central office, ers; [4] substantially increased state ap- 

Prior to its reorganization the TEA propriations for transportation, super- 

had helped to secure much legislation vision, health education, vocational edu- 

favorable to the cause of education. cation, and higher education; [5] an 

After 1933 and prior to the legislative increase of over $25,000,000 in total an- 

session of 1947 the association spear- nual state-school appropriations, 

headed a series of campaigns which re- Since 1921 NEA membership in the 
suited in the increase of total school ex- state has increased from 421 to 16,227 in 

penditures in the state from $17,600,000 1947-48. This represents an outstanding 

in 1932-33 to over $34,750,000 in 1944-45; increase in the past year as the total NEA 

the lengthening of the terms of county membership on May 31, 1947 was 12,343. 

school superintendents from two to four The 1948 Victory Action Program goal 

years; the provision of a continuing-con- has already been achieved and exceeded 

tract plan for teachers; the installation of by 2369 members. 

'Future Program 

The TEA has adopted the NEA Vic- tax for school purposes; [2] a $2000 

tory Action Program and plans to put minimum salary for qualified teachers; 

unified dues into operation this fall. [3] Continued state support for build- 

Efiforts will be directed toward ings and transportation; [4] Adequate 

strengthening local associations and a support for higher education; [5] Pro- 
program of teacher recruitment. vision for expanding needs due to in- 

Current legislative program provides: creased attendance, improved training of 

[1] Continuation of Ac 2% retail sales teachers, etc. 
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TEXAS 

Area: 267,339 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 7,118,000. Counties: 254. Towns 2500 or over: 196 
Largest cities 1940: Houston 384,514; Dallas 294,734; San Antonio 253,854 
Capital: Austin. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: l. a. woods 
NBA State Dir: mrs. Virginia lee link, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 
State PTA President: mrs. j. h. moore, Deport 

Texas State Teachers Association, 410 East Weatherford Street, Fort Worth 3 

Organized: 1880 

Annual Meeting of House of Delegates: November 1947, Houston; annual dues, $5 
District Organization: Eleven districts, each with three members on the exec. comm. 
President: emma mae brotze, 515 W. Burleson, Marshall 
Secretary-Treasurer: b. b. cobb [since Feb. 15, 1935] 

Director of Public Relations: Charles h. tennyson, 624 Littlefield Bldg., Austin 
Field Worker: Elizabeth koch, 1110 S. Alamo, San Antonio 4 
Official Organ: The Texas Outlook: Editor and business manager: b. b. cobb. Man- 
aging Editor: mrs. ruth Johnson 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 46,000. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: |2700. Minimum salary law since 1945; present minimum 
for lowest certificate, $1332; for B.A. degree, $2007. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1937. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

TSTA 24326 27000 33710 35638 38858 40572 

NEA 4330 6214 8516 9087 10898 13697 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1948: Affiliates 72; FT A Chapters 13; FT A Members 543; NEA Life Members 338 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 1; Cities 24; Schools 317; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Amarillo: r. b. norman . 

. 298 

Fort Worth: marie eppler . 

351 

Austin: sarah gaskill 

309 

Galveston: greta oppe 

352 

DOROTHY CEBAUER 

344 

Houston: eugene hughes 

357 

ARCHIE JONES ... 

. . 341 

Lubboc\: jacob haner millikin 

319 

Dallas: marion flagg . 

. . 341 

San Marcos: j. g. flowers . 

. 323 

Denton: thomas e. pierce . . 

. . . 334 

Waco: IRBY b. carruth 

. 325 

DOROTHY SWOPE 

.... 340 

WAURINE walker 

. 300 
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1949 1950 1951 

22656 31615 40572 
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TEXAS 

Achievements 1921 A 948 


Improvement in school legislation and 
professional organization has been made 
in Texas during the past 27 years. Per 
capita apportionment increased from 
$8.50 to $55; the state equalization fund 
from $1,500,000 to $18,000,000 per year. 
Independent school districts were au- 
thorized to raise local-maintenance tax 
levies from maximums of $1 to $1.50 on 
the $100 valuation. 

A survey of the state’s educational sys- 
tem in 1923 resulted in lengthening the 
terms of school trustees. 

Passage of the minimum salary and 
per capita laws by an almost unanimous 
vote in both houses of the legislature 
marks another milestone in the educa- 
tional progress of Texas. Amendments 
were also passed to the teacher-retirement 
law permitting larger retirement benefits. 

The legislative success thus far at- 
tained is due to the diligence of friends 
of education in the legislature in promot- 
ing school measures, vigorous efforts of 
lay groups and the press to keep the 
welfare of Texas boys and girls con- 
stantly before the public, and the unity 

Future 

Future plans involve a thoro study of 
a program for financing education in 
Texas, a study of the needs of the state 
department of education and of the 
system of administration, the certification 
of teachers, and a tenure law. 

Improvement in the service of the 


of action shown by members of the 
teaching profession. Results of united 
purpose and action are being proved. 
The values of organization are being 
realized and demonstrated. 

The annual membership dues were 
increased to $5 in 1947. This gives 
the organization sufficient funds with 
which to carry on a more vigorous edu- 
cation campaign. In 1930 the headquar- 
ters office building was erected at a cost 
of $60,000. 

In 1938 the association was reorganized 
on a federated plan. It consists of affili- 
ated local and district units with a house 
of delegates. 

The department of public relations 
was organized in 1941. It has strength- 
ened cooperation between public officials 
and the association and has rendered val- 
uable assistance in bringing the legis- 
lative program to fruition. 

Four standing committees were reor- 
ganized in 1942 to include organizational 
affairs, educational finance, teacher wel- 
fare, and improvement of school services. 

Program 

association by reestablishing the depart- 
ment of research and increasing field 
service is being planned. It is hoped that 
this will result in increased memberships 
in the Texas State Teachers Association 
and in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


m^-49 
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Affiliated State Associationt 

CTAH 

Area: 84,916 sq. mi. Fop. [2947]: 637,000. Counties: 29. Towns 2500 or over: 25 
Largest cities 1940: Salt Lake City 149,934; Ogden 43,688; Provo 18,071 
Capital: Salt Lake City. State Supt of Public Instruction: e. allen bateman 
NEA State Dir: james e. haslam, 440 E. 1 South, Salt Lake City 
State FT A President: mrs. Charles l. walker, 1470 Arlington Drive, Salt Lake City 

Utah Education Association, 316 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt La\e City 

Organized: 1892-93 

Annual Meeting: Second week October, Salt Lake City; annual dues $10 
District Organization: 40 school districts 

President: maud r. hardman, supervisor, art education, Salt Lake City Schools 
Secretary-Treasurer: allan m. west [since Sept. 16, 1946] 

Official Organ: The Utah Educational Review. Editor and Bus. Mgr.: allan m. west; 
Editorial assistant: bernell winn 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 4950. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2900. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law 
since 1937. 


Membership as of May 31: 



1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

UEA 

4709 

4831 

4802 

5024 

5215 

5345 

NEA 

3563 

4112 

4411 

4616 

4757 

5035 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 

5139 5243 5345 


Victory Action Program: Adopted by House of Delegates October 22, 1946. 

1948: Affiliates 40; FT A Chapters 2; ETA Members 80; NEA Life Members 48 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 31; Cities 5; Schools 347; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Salt La]{e City: alice o. bronson 321 j. easton parratt . .... 294 


RAY L. lillywhite. ... ... 302 St. George: glenn e. snow . 271, 296 

BERNICE MOSS 312 


The whole people must ta\e upon themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to bear the expense of it . — john adams 
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Affiliated State Associations 


UTAH 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The past 27 years have witnessed many 
accomplishments along the lines of ad- 
ministration, legislation, professional ac- 
tivities, and teacher welfare. 

A headquarters office was established, 
a fulltime executive secretary employed, 
and the Utah Educational Review adopted 
as the official magazine in 1924. A direc- 
tor of research was added in 1937. Legal 
service was made available to local asso- 
ciations in 1943. 

Membership increased from 3095 $1.25 
enrolments in 1920 to 5342 $10 enrol- 
ments in 1948. Dues for 1948-49 are $10. 

The educational forces were organized 
to obtain the passage of major school 
legislation. By vote of the people the state 
constitution was amended in November 
1946 and the 1947 legislature imple- 

Future 

Further equalization of educational op- 
portunity and the improvement of schools 
thru legislation will be promoted. To 
secure moral and financial support for 
schools will be a continuing obligation. 

A stronger and more effective organi- 
zation will be sought to the end that the 
welfare of schools and teachers may be 
advanced. One of the first aims is to se- 
cure combined local, state, and national 
committees with unified professional dues 
and active, democratic local associations. 
Annual professional leadership schools 
are planned. 

Efforts will be made to increase the 


mented the amendments with a new 
school-finance law which guarantees a 
uniform minimum-school program cost- 
ing $3300 per classroom unit from state 
funds. 

A state teacher-retirement system was 
established providing annuities varying 
from $30 to $100 per month with the 
state sharing the cost on a 50-50 basis. 

A law requiring all boards of educa- 
tion to adopt and comply with a salary 
schedule was enacted. 

Professional activities were highlighted 
by annual conventions. A professional- 
relations committee is active and an offi- 
cial code of ethics was adopted. Annual 
institutes of professional relations are 
held in cooperation with the NEA and 
the higher institutions. 

Program 

efficiency of instruction by reasonable 
class size and equitable distribution of 
the teaching load. Wellprepared and com- 
petent teachers with professional salaries 
and adequate security will be immediately 
sought. Sabbatical and sick leave and re- 
tirement and disability benefits will be 
on the agenda. 

Capable candidates will be encouraged 
to qualify for the responsibilities of public 
office. Informative public-relations bulle- 
tins for laymen, members, and profes- 
sional leaders will be published. Plans are 
taking shape for the future purchase of a 
Utah Education Association building. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 


vmmm&NT 

Area: 9609 sq. mi. Pop, [1947]: 364,000. Counties: 14. Towns 2500 or over: 14 
Largest cities 1940: Burlington 27,686; Rutland 17,082; Barre 10,909; Brattleboro 
9622; St. Albans 8037; Bennington 7628; St. Johnsbury 7437; Winooski 6036 
Capital: Montpelier. State Commissioner of Education: ralph e. noble 
NEA State Director: Joseph a. wiggin, prin., Highschool, Brattleboro 
State FT A President: mrs. ralph fifield, Thetford Center 

Vermont Education Association, Burlington 
Organized: October 16, 1850. 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Burlington, October; annual dues, |2-3 
President: frank w. mayo, prin., Spaulding Highschool, Barre 
Executive Secretary: Frances corcoran, North Bennington 

Official Organ: Vermont School Journal. Editorial Committee: john c. huden, 
Castleton; lyman c. hunt, Burlington; guy w. powers, Brattleboro. Bus, Mgr.: 
GUY w. powers, Brattleboro. 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 2800. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2050. Minimum salary law 
since 1915; present minimum with lowest certificate, $1500; with B.A. degree, 
$1800. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1919. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

VEA 

2223 

2550 

2674 

2539 

2500 

2480 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

535 

624 

1041 

907 

911 

1178 

1612 2046 2480 


Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

194^: Affiliates 10; FT A Chapters 0; FT A Members 0; NEA Life Members 37 
lOOy^ Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 10; Schools 17', STC 0 

An acceptable code of ethics must he a living, growing statement of 
professional conduct standards, suffiect to continuous evaluation and re- 
vision in the light of experience. Hence in its development, as well as 
in its application, the local teachers association should play a vital role . — 
NEA, ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 
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Affiliated State Associations 


VEMMONT 

Achievements 1921 A 94S 


Efforts of the Vermont Education As- 
sociation to secure improved legislation 
along educational lines bore fruit in the 
1947 session of the General Assembly. 
The largest amount of new funds appro- 
priated at the session went to education. 
The total educational appropriation for 
the 1948-49 biennium is $7,416,515. 

An $1800 minimum wage for all 
teachers who have completed the entire 
approved four-year teacher-preparation 
course was established. A minimum wage 
of $1500 for teachers with minimum edu- 
cational requirements was also estab- 
lished with a $1600 minimum for teachers 
completing two years of the approved 
course. 

State aid was increased to alleviate any 
hardships caused to individual towns by 
the new salary law. This will cost an 
additional $1,649,741 for the biennium. 


Teachers colleges are to replace the 
old normal schools and provision has 
been made for such colleges to offer the 
junior highschool course in addition to 
the elementary course. Additional scholar- 
ships for students attending the teachers 
colleges were made, such scholarships 
providing assistance in the cost of board 
and room as there is no charge for 
tuition for Vermont students. 

The VEA took a very active part in 
connection with the new retirement sys- 
tem. The increased cost of the system to 
the state will be $370,000 a year or $740,- 
000 for the biennium. 

A sum of $10,000 was appropriated 
annually to the state board of education 
for the purpose of improving health and 
physical education and $5000 was ai>- 
propriated for visual education films and 
instructional help to the schools. 


Future Program 


It is recognized that the existing basis 
upon which state aid for education is 
allocated among the towns of the state 
is in need of reexamination and analysis 
in order that state-aid funds may be 
more equitably distributed. The governor 
has been authorized to appoint a com- 
mission of five to study the situations of 
the various towns in relation to state aid 
for education, to analyze the existing 
basis on which such state aid is granted, 
and report its findings to the members- 
elect of the General Assembly of 1949 


on or before November 15, 1948, together 
with such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as will, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, best serve the interests of the people 
of the state. The members of the commis- 
sion will serve without compensation 
but will be reimbursed for reasonable 
expenses. The commission is authorized 
to engage such expert and clerical assist- 
ance and to incur such expense for public 
hearings as becomes necessary. A sum 
not exceeding $5000 was appropriated 
for the use of the commission. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 

VIRGINIA 

Area: 40,815 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 3,019,000. Counties: 100; Towns 2500 or over: 53 
Largest cities 1940: Richmond 193,042; Norfolk 144,332; Roanoke 69,287 
Capital: Richmond, State Supt of Public Instruction: g. tyler miller 
'NEA State Director: mrs. eleanor p. rowlett, 4828 W. Seminary Ave., Richmond 
State PTA President: george b, zehmer, Box 1487, University Station, Charlottesville 


Virginia Education Association, 401 North Ninth Street, Richmond 19 

Organized: December 29, 1863, Petersburg. Revived July 1891, August 1898, Co- 
operative Teachers League. 1905, Virginia Teachers Association 
Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: October, Richmond; annual dues $3 
District Organization: The state is divided into 13 districts, each represented by a 
member on the Board of Directors 
President: z. T. kyle, state department of education, Richmond 
Executive Secretary: Robert f. williams [since Aug. 15, 1946] 

Director of Pield Service: Katherine hoyle 
Assistant Executive Secretary: t, preston turner 
Treasurer: j. irving brooks, principal, highschool, Highland Springs 
Official Organ: Virginia Journal of Education. Editor: Robert f. williams 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 19,600. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48: $2050. Special session in 1945 passed a law authorizing con- 
tinuing contracts to be acted upon by state department. No action to date. State- 
wide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1942. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

viX 14116 14398 14374 14479 15121 15945 

NEA 5229 7345 8802 9266 10584 12137 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

T 949 1950 19^ 

13407 14677 15945 


Victory Action Program: Adopted in principle September 1946. 

1948: Affiliates 78; FT A Chapters 7; FT A Members 223; NEA Life Members 114 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 52; Cities 14; Schools 956; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 


Farmville: dabney s. Lancaster . , 

. 323 

Roano\e: mart de long , . . , 

... 271 

Norfol\: lucy mason holt 

. 351 

Richmond: sara joyner 

. ..343 

w. a. early 

. 353 

MRS. ELEANOR P. ROWLETT 

. 274, 315 

K. A. SCHNEIDER 

. 319 

ROBERT WILLIAMS 

, .. .304 

Petersburg: Walter n. ridley . . 

. 313 
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Affiliated State Associations 


vmcmiA 

Achievements 1921 A 948 


A SUMMARY of the achievements of the 
Virginia Education Association during 
the past 26 years begins with the em- 
ployment of the first fulltime executive 
secretary and editor in 1921. The associ- 
ation now comprises 136 local units in 
13 district associations. There are 15,945 
members, practically 100% of those 
eligible. The official organ of the asso- 
ciation is the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. In 1932 the association moved into 
its own headquarters building and in 
1942 purchased additional property as a 
site for a new building. Plans for erec- 
tion of this new building are well-ad- 
vanced. 

Two outstanding specific achievements 
in welfare work are a cottage at Catawba 
Sanatorium completed in 1921, and the 
Preventorium at the University of Vir- 
ginia hospital built by the association and 
opened in 1929 for hospital service to 
members at nominal cost. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement 
in educational legislation was the enact- 
ment of an actuarially sound retirement 
law replacing an unsound pension sys- 
tem. This was accomplished almost en- 
tirely as the result of continuous and 
consistent effort on the part of the asso- 

Future 

The next session of the legislature, 
special or regular, will have on its cal- 
endar, under the heading of unfinished 
business, the problem of public educa- 

1948-49 


elation involving elaborate research, em- 
ployment of experts, and long-continued 
publicity and legislative effort. 

Nearly 76% of the members of the 
VEA are also NEA members. The 1948 
membership goal of the Victory Action 
Program has been achieved. 

Extensive research studies have been 
made including an analysis of the teacher- 
shortage situation, teacher-training insti- 
tutions, enrolment trends, salary sched- 
ules, and an analysis of the ability of 
cities and counties to support education 
relative to their effort. 

An important 1947 legislative achieve- 
ment was the calling of a special session 
of the Virginia legislature on January 
6 as a result of a direct request from the 
Virginia Education Association. During 
this special session $7,855,000 was ap- 
propriated for public education for the 
Hennium 1946-48, $7,130,000 of which 
was appropriated for teachers salaries. 
Also at the special session one thousand 
$300 scholarships were set up for college 
juniors and seniors preparing to become 
teachers and three hundred $100 scholar- 
ships were set up for emergency teachers 
who might be interested in becoming 
regularly certificated. 

Program 

tion. VEA’s objective will be to con- 
tinually improve the quality of the teach- 
ing provided the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia. 
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KAlfiliated State Associations 

WASHINGTON 

Jrw: 68,192 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 2,233,000. Counties: 39. Towns 2500 or over: 40 
kLi^r^est cities 1947 [S.]: Seattle 470,000; Spokane 147,000; Tacoma 136,000 
^(Jlikipital: Ol5:rmpia. State Supt of Public Instruction: pearl a. wanamaker 

State Dir: grace c. Campbell, classroom teacher, 627 E. 9th Ave., Spokane 10 
PTA President: mrs. george m. crampton, N. 4118 Monroe St., Spokane 12 

W ashington Education Association 
Third Floor, S14 Second Avenue Building, Seattle 4 

^^‘iyianized: April 3, 1899 

iTmual Meeting, Representative Assembly: Alternates among fifteen cities, with even 
^ear in Seattle; always two days following Thanksgiving; annual dues, $9.50 
lO^iiierict Meetings: 12 district meetings are held yearly 
Jfmrident: John rutherford, Route 4, Hyland Ave., Wenatchee 
Emeutive Secretary: joe a. chandler, Seatdc [since July 1, 1940] 

Secy and Treas.: vern b. archer, Seattle 
dS^Aal Organ: Washington Education Journal. Editor: albert gerritz 

of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 14,536. Estimated aver- 
iisg:e salary 1947-48: $3250. $2400 minimum salary law, 1947. Statewide continuing 
C'tontract law since 1943. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
11B7; greatly liberalized law in 1947. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 mJ 

10300 11089 11750 11756 12279 13100 

md. 4345 6532 8775 11010 11624 12405 

Piic:kiry Action Program: Adopted. Unified dues in effect. 

1 Affiliates 74; FT A Chapters 3; FT A Members 109; NEA Life Members 216 
I Honor Roll 1948: Counties 8; Cities 48; Schools 250; STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[2Wumbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


C^H'imlia: ADA WING 311 Seattle: Dorothea jackson 339 

'BUmburg: wayne s. hertz 341 Spokane: grace Campbell 307 

rasRT E MCCONNELL 323, 336 Vancouver: Wallace h. hannah . 341 

Oif ^ jmpia : TILLMAN PETERSON 353 

[ 1 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
12637 12869 13100 
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Affiliated State Associations 

WASHINCT©M 

Achievements 1921-1948 


Notable progress was made by the 
Washington Education Association dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. 

Certificate standards were raised from 
nine weeks to four years above highschool 
for elementary teachers and from college 
graduation to five years above highschool 
for secondary teachers. 

Great headway was made in district 
organization. The number of school dis- 
tricts was reduced from 2440 to 650. State 
and county superintendents were made 
nonpartisan. 

Retirement benefits were secured thru 
a joint-contributory pension and endow- 
ment plan on actuarial basis. The teach- 
ers security in position was protected by 
continuing-contract law and employment 
code and calendar. Sick-leave provisions 
without statutory requirement prevail in 
over two-thirds of the districts. 


The 1947 state legislature enacted a 
teachers-retirement bill which: [1] allows 
retirement after 30 years of service or 60 
years of age; [2] provides a $100 per 
month pension if both provisions are met; 
[3] establishes minimum disability of $60 
per month; [4] covers teachers already re- 
tired. The legislature increased biennial 
current school support by $33,000,000, 
established a $2400 minimum salary for 
fully certified employes, and appropriated 
$20,000,000 for state school building aid. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on a 
cooperative program with the lay-public 
thru the United School Forces. Bulletins 
on federal aid, school legislation, and 
special millage elections have been re- 
leased. Contacts are being made with 
legislators and public officials on growing 
school needs. Regional taxation and fi- 
nance conferences have been held. 


Future Program 


The future program includes improve- 
ments in property-tax administration par- 
ticularly in assessments of property, addi- 
tional tenure protection, reorganization 
of control and administration on state 
and county levels, improvement in sal- 
aries and teacher welfare, extension of 
unified membership, expansion of asso- 
ciation services, and promotion of a 
vigorous program of child development. 

The WEA Reorganization Plan will 
add a research director and a public rela- 
tions director to the staff. There will be 


an extension of additional services, such 
as the Teacher-Position Listing Service. 
The new WEA board represents six 
geographical areas, with definite field 
service responsibility to each area. Unit 
lines are being redrawn in order that 
stronger, more effective local organiza- 
tions may be formed. 

Legislative measures and constitutional 
amendments, giving increased stability to 
school support, will be promoted vigor- 
ously at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Area: 24,181 sq. mi. Pop. [1947]: 1,849,000. Counties: 55. Towns 2500 or over: 45 
Largest cities 1940: Huntington 78,836; Charleston 67,914; Wheeling 61,099 
Capital: Charleston. State Superintendent of Free Schools: w. w. Trent 
NBA State Director: jessie cunningham, teacher, 19 Walnut Ave., Wheeling 
State PTA President: mrs. dale thomas, 111 Randolph St., Charleston 

West Virginia State Education Association, 2012 Quarrier Street, Charleston 1 
Organized: 1863, Fairmont 

Annual Meeting Representative Assembly: May 1948; annual dues, |5 
President: george bryson, supt of McDowell County Schools, Welch 
Executive Secretary: phares e. reeder [since January 1, 1944] 

Director of Public Relations: sam m. lambert 
Acting Director of Professional Services: corma a. mowrey 
Director of Publications: clara lytle 
Director of Records and Accounts: Margaret Baldwin 
Treasurer: j. p. mc henry, supt, Ohio County Schools, Wheeling 
Official Organ: West Virginia School Journal. Editor: clara lytle 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 15,300. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48, as reported by state association: $2262. Minimum salary law 
since 1882; present minimum with lowest certificate, $1305; with B.A. degree, 
$1800. Statewide continuing contract law since 1939. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1941. 

Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1^ 

WVSEA 12863 13213 13050 12237 13112 14505 

NEA 3075 6629 7253 7145 10620 13536 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle 
1948: Affiliated 62; FT A Chapters 10; FT A Members 340; NEA Life Members 83 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 25; Cities 0; Schools 172; STC 0 


NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Charleston: mary l. williams . . 

.. 313 

GEORGE M. LYON 

312 

Clar\sburg: corma a. mowrey . 

272 

MARY E. TITUS 

. . 315 , 332 

Fairmont: w. e. buckey 

.. 347 

Institute: John w. davis . . 

296 

J. J. STRAIGHT 

.. 353 

Martins burg: m. r. dodd . . . 

310 

Huntington: mae newman 

.. 292 




Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 

13859 14182 14505 
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Affiliated State Associations 


WEST VIKGIMIA 

Achievements 1921-1948 


This report of educational achieve- 
ments in West Virginia reflects the or- 
ganized efforts of educators working thru 
their professional associations, adminis- 
trative agencies, and lay groups. Since 
1921 marked progress has been made in 
the field of teacher welfare. At that time 
teachers earned an average annual salary 
of $794. The salary schedule enacted by 
the 1947 legislature will provide an aver- 
age annual income of $2262. Retirement 
and tenure have become a reality. 

In 1921 no school buses were provided 
for children. Today 130,000 pupils are 
transported by an adequate bus system. 
The school term has been extended from 
142 days a year to 180. School libraries 


have been greatly increased with 2,389,- 
452 volumes added. 

Twenty-six years ago current expendi- 
tures for education totalled $12,794,852. 
The 1947 legislative action will extend 
current expenditures to $47,000,000, of 
which $35,000,000 will come from the 
state. This represents a 66% increase in 
state aid. 

Marked progress is shown in profes- 
sional association growth. State associa- 
tion membership has increased 156% 
since 1921. The 1948 membership goal of 
the Victory Action Program has been 
achieved. Of the 52 counties adopting 
unified dues, 25 have 100% enrolment 
and 11 others, 90%. 


Future Program 


The conservation and development of 
human resources has been chosen as the 
theme for the West Virginia program of 
educational advancement. Beginning with 
the fourth annual summer work-confer- 
ence the association will attack the prob- 
lem of human erosion by working for 
[1] an extension of compulsory school 
age — goal 6-18 inclusive, [2] a 95% en- 
rolment of school-age children, [3] an 
adjustment of the program of education 
to the needs of the pupils, [4] a $50,000,- 
000 school-building construction program. 

In the field of teacher welfare and pro- 
fessional improvement the following goals 
have been set: [1] a minimum public- 
school salary of $2400; [2] salaries for 

1948--49 


college teachers equal to training and ex- 
perience; [3] cumulative sabbatical and 
sick leave; [4] long-range program of 
teacher selection and training; [5] mini- 
mum qualifiations: Ph.D. degree for col- 
lege and university professors, M.A. de- 
gree for fulltime instructors, M.A. degree 
for county superintendents and assist- 
ants, M.A. degree for secondary-school 
principals, college degree for elementary- 
school principals, three years’ college 
training for all newly employed elemen- 
tary teachers; [6] an NEA and state 
association membership of 14,000. 

The association will continue to suf> 
port an effective program of industrial 
and occupational education. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

wiscuNsm 

Area: 56,154 sq. mi. Top. [1947]: 3,283,000. Counties: 71. Towns 2500 or over: 103 
Largest cities 1940: Milwaukee 587,472; Madison 67,447; Racine 67,195 
Capital: Madison. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: john callahan 
'N'EA State Director: s. r. slade, 1501 Wisconsin Street, Wausau 
State PTA President: a. w. zellmer, 1010 Elm St., Wisconsin Rapids 

Wisconsin Education Association, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3 


Organized: July 12, 1853 

Annual Meeting: First week of November, Milwaukee; annual dues, |2 
District Organization: 6 members of executive committee elected upon a district basis 
President: g. w. bannerman, supt of schools, Wausau 
Executive Secretary: o. h. plenzke [since December 1, 1933] 

Field Consultant: h. c. weinlick; Director of Research: victor o. hornbostel 
Treasurer: p. m. vincent, Stevens Point 

Official Organ: Wisconsin Journal of Education. Editor: o. h. plenzke 
Assistant Editor and Advertising Manager: ross b. rowen 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 20,200. Estimated 
average salary 1947-48: $2225. Minimum salary law since 1915; present minimum, 
$1000 in districts other than the first class, $1400 in cities of first class [Milwaukee], 
Tenure provided for teachers in Milwaukee, state teachers colleges, and Milwaukee 
County. Continuing contract law for other teachers. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1911, outside of Milwaukee where there is a separate 
system. 


Membership as of May 31: 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 194^ 

WEA 20539 20670 21105 21000 21625 22125 

NEA 5897 6038 6756 6213 6770 7420 


Suggested NEA Goals 
for Unification by 1951 

1949 1950 1951 
12322 17224 22125 


Victory Action Program: Approved November 7, 1946. 

1948: Affiliates 50; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 79; NEA Life Members 112 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 2; Cities 26; Schools 186; STC 2 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 


Kenosha: j. c. chapel . ... 316 carrie rasmussen .... . 356 

Madison: shirley cooper ... . 298 Milwaukee: Joseph skornicka 341 

RUSSELL J. HOSLER .... 357 MAUDE STAUDENMAYER . . . 345 

KENNETH LITTLE 336 Racine: HAROLD CRIPE 271 

BURR W. PHILLIPS 349 
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Affiliated State Associations 

WISCONiSIN 

Achievements 1921-1948 

As A RESULT of the efforts of the Wiscon- of a steady flow of information on sal- 

sin Education Association a state retire- aries, living costs, and administrative 

ment system for teachers, laws providing data. Meetings of presidents of local as- 
minimum salaries, statewide sick leave, sociations are also conducted, 
and continuing contracts have been Committees on local associations, wel- 
achieved. fare, retirement, council in education. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union local associations, international relations, 
has operated for 15 years. A plan of public relations, and defense of democ- 

group health, accident, and hospital in- racy thru education have been developed, 

surance has been extended to all teachers Statewide meetings with agriculture, in- 
in the state. dustry, and labor have been held. The 

All school districts have been com- state annual convention is one of the 

pelled to have at least a nine-month school largest in the country, 

term. Close cooperation with the NEA on 

Compulsory attendance legislation has matters of federal importance is a firm 
made it mandatory for each child to policy of the association, 
attend every school day. A state cooperative curriculum pro- 

Since securing a fulltime secretary and gram is maintained jointly with the Uni- 
a central office staff in 1923, the associa- versity of Wisconsin and the department 
tion has established a program of re- of public instruction, 
search and public relations. A director of The critical situation in the rural areas 

research and a field consultant are em- of the state is receiving the full attention 

ployed. of the association. Rural salaries have 

All counties except one have local as- steadily advanced. It is hoped that much 
sociations. Support and promotion of more can be done to alleviate this con- 
these associations are given in the form dition. 

Future Program 

The association will continue its efforts is enlistment of best highschool graduates 
in two main areas — ^finance and teacher for teacher preparation; further improvc- 

personnel problems. Action in the first ments in state teachers retirement system; 

area will be pointed toward securing in- expansion of WEA group insurance plan 

creased state school support. to cover all counties; and improvement 

Included in teacher personnel problems of the teaching profession. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 


Wyoming 

Area: 97,914 sq. mi. Pop, [1947'] : 275,000. Counties: 23. Towns 2500 or over: 12 
Largest cities 1940: Cheyenne 22,474; Casper 17,964; Laramie 10,627; Sheridan 
10,529; Rock Springs 9827; Rawlins 5531 
Capital: Cheyenne. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: edna b. stolt 
NEA State Director: clyde w. kurtz, supt of schools. District iffily Evanston 
State FT A President: mrs, o. n. summers, 707 S. 15 St., Laramie 

Wyoming Education Association, 311 S Pioneer Ave,, Cheyenne 

Organized: March 21, 1892, Laramie 
Annual Meeting: October, annual dues, $3-10 
District organization: State is divided into five districts 
President: John o. goodman, 511 South 6 St., Laramie 
Secretary-Treasurer: karl winchell [since August 1, 1948] 

District Officers 1947-48: 

President: H. o. pearson, Douglas [Central District^ 

President: Robert schloredt, Moorcroft [Northeast District] 

President: boyd wilson, Lovell [Northwest District] 

President: e. n. Hitchcock, Laramie [Southeast District] 

President: lloyd hess, Roc\ Springs [Southwest District] 

Official Organ: Wyoming Education News. Editor: nancy l. jones, Laramie 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1947-48: 2620. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1947-48 as reported by state association: $2370. Statewide joint-contribu- 
tory teacher retirement law since 1943. 



Membership 

as of May 31: 



Suggested NEA Goals 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

for Unification by 1951 

WEA 

1768 

2126 

2178 

2318 

2182 

2301 

1949 1950 1951 

NEA 

622 

906 

974 

1045 

1057 

1293 

1629 1965 2301 


Victory Action Program: Approved 

1948: Affiliates 13; ETA Chapters 1; FT A Members 134; NEA Life Members 24 
100% Honor Roll 1948: Counties 0; Cities 14; Schools 57) STC 0 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 


Laramie: nancy jones 315 

WALTER REUSSER 353 
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Affiliated State Associations 


WY®MIMG 

Achievements 1921-1948 


The Wyoming Education Association 
finds itself in a rather difficult state of 
growing up. It is trying to progress 
from a loosely knit group with common 
interests to a professionally effective or- 
ganization of educators with mutual pur- 
poses and worthy goals. 

The association is actively cooperating 
with the University of Wyoming in spon- 
soring a school-community workshop and 
an institute of professional organizations. 
It is again engaged in energetic effort to 
develop better financial structure for 
Wyoming schools. A public-relations 
committee has been organized, designed 
to bring about approval of the general 
state tax for the support of public schools. 

In the area of teacher welfare the as- 
sociation has had a large part in bringing 
about substantial increases in salaries and 
raising retirement benefits. It has made 
hospitalization benefits available to its 


members and has provided leadership for 
workshops and professional conferences. 

WEA dues will remain $3, $5, and 
$10 for next year. However 70% will 
go to the state association and 30% to 
districts instead of 60% and 40% as 
before. 

Delegate meetings will again be held 
yearly. No general state meeting is sched- 
uled for this year. The delegate meeting 
will be in Casper. District meetings will 
be held from a week to two weeks earlier. 

NEA membership in the state has in- 
creased considerably and is within strik- 
ing distance of the Victory Action goal. 
It is felt that the new membership cards 
contributed considerably toward accom- 
plishing this better record. 

Improvements in the Wyoming Edu- 
cation News have been effected and are 
due largely to the splendid efforts of the 
student editor. 


Future Program 


A committee on coordination is work- 
ing out a solution to the problem of 
the relationship of departments to the 
state association. Another committee is at 
work revising the constitution. The reso- 
lutions committee is charged with the 
task of preparing statements which will 
represent long-range planning both for 


education in the state and for the WEA. 

The state public-relations committee, 
which has been organized to bring about 
approval of the general state tax for the 
support of public schools, has organized 
district committees which in turn have 
organized county and local committees 
to accomplish the goal. 


Conduct is the test of teaching. 


1948-49 
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Affiliated State Associations 

TEAMWOKK FOK ¥ICT©IIY 


The achievements in public education 
and professional organization over the 
last quarter of a century demonstrate 
what vision and teamwork can accom- 
plish when educational forces and lay 
leaders join their efEorts. 

The development in school finance, 
professional organizations, and teacher 
welfare is notable when viewed over 
the scope of 25 years. Progress in equali- 
zation has been made in many of the 
states and the principle of state support 
for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation has been recognized to a varying 
degree in the school laws of the states. 

The appointment of school code com- 
missions to study the existing school stat- 
utes and to make recommendations for 
improvements has resulted in new school 
codes in a number of states. 

Teacher welfare has been advanced to 
a remarkable extent. Every state now has 
a retirement system of some kind. Im- 
provements in the retirement laws are 
being made at almost every session of 
the legislature. Tenure laws and continu- 
ing contract laws have been adopted and 
prevail in 16 states. The licensing of 
teachers is being placed on a professional 
basis. Laws providing higher minimum 
salaries are being adopted. 

This is not to say that the total state 
aid appropriations are suifficient to equal- 
ize the opportunity for children in any 
state. It is not to say that the status and 
standards of teaching are what they 
should be in any state. It is to say that 
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more progress has been made in the past 
quarter century than in any similar 
period in the history of the country. 

Some of the major achievements in the 
states are reported by state education as- 
sociations on preceding pages of this 
manual. While the report is made in the 
name of the association, the secretaries 
point out that the results have been se- 
cured thru teamwor\ on the part of the 
state department of education, state edu^ 
cation association, the congress of parents 
and teachers, and many other interested 
lay organizations and individuals. Farm 
and labor organizations, business and 
church leaders, women* s organizations, 
civic clubs, and many other groups have 
contributed to the "final outcome. 

These achievements illustrate what can 
be done when the educational forces of 
the state unite in a common program. 

Professional organization developments 
on local, state, and national levels are 
indeed outstanding. In 1921 the work 
of the association was done by volunteer 
committees. Not many states had an ex- 
ecutive secretary or a central office. Since 
then headquarters have been established 
in most states. The office staff has been 
increased to include publications, re- 
search, field, and public relations services. 

This issue of the Handbook salutes the 
state departments of education, the state 
education associations, and the institu- 
tions of higher learning for their collabo- 
ration in bringing about better educa- 
tional opportunities for children. 
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7%^ Watimmmi Assmmimtimm 


The National Education Association is dedicated to 
the upbuilding of democratic civilization and supported 
by the loyal cooperation of the teachers of the United 
States to advance the interests of the teaching profession, 
promote the welfare of children, and foster the education 
of all the people. 
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TO THE 


Emtlfun nf tij? ImtfJi 

The eminent success which has attended the establishment and operations of the several State 
Teachers’ Associations in this country, is the source of mutual congratulations among all friends 
of Popular Education. To the direct agency and the diffused influence of these Associations, more 
perhaps, than to any other cause, are due the manifest improvement of schools in all their relations, 
the rapid intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a class, and the vast development of public 
interest in all that concerns the education of the young. 

That the State Associations have already accomplished great good, and that they are destined 
to exert a still broader and more beneficent influence, no wise observer will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations may be done for the whole 
country by a National Association, we, the undersigned, invite our fellow teachers throughout the 
United States to assemble in Philadelphia, on the 26th day of August next, for the purpose of 
organizing a NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the North, the South, the East and 
the West, who are willing to unite in a general effort to promote the educational welfare of our 
country, by concentrating the wisdom and power of numerous minds, and by distributing among 
all the accumulated experiences of all, who are ready to devote their energies and contribute of 
their means to advance the dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their calling; and who, in fine, 
believe that the time has come when the teachers of the nation should gather into one great 
Educational Brotherhood. 

As the permanent success of any association depends very much upon the auspices attending its 
establishment, and the character of the organic laws it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the 
Union will be largely represented at the inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 


May 15, 1857. 


T. W. Valentine, President 
D. B. Hagar, “ 

W. T. Lucky, “ 

J. Tenney, 

J. G. May, 

W. Roberts, “ 

C. Pease, “ 

D. Franklin Wells, “ 

A. C. Spicer, “ 

S. Wright, “ 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 
Massachusetts ** 

Missouri “ “ 

New Hampshire “ " 

Indiana ** “ 

Pennsylvania “ “ 

Vermont ** “ 

Iowa “ “ 

Wisconsin “ “ 

Illinois “ “ 


This is the original call which was sent thruout the United 
States in 1857 in preparation for the first meeting of the 
National Teachers' Association which later became the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
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History and purpose o£ the NEA are 
highlighted on page 270. The original 
call which resulted in the founding of 
the Association in 1857 is reproduced on 
page 268. A calendar of NEA meetings 
and presidents is given on page 276. 

The Association s platjorm is printed 
on pages 377-81; its resolutions, pages 
382-86; its code of ethics, 387-90; and its 
legislative policy, pages 391-92. Its charter, 
bylaws, and official rules are not printed 
in this Handbook; they may be found in 
the annual volume of Proceedings. 

Organization of the unified profession 
is depicted in a chart on the inside back 
cover. The NEA is governed by a Repre- 
sentative Assembly made up of delegates 
from affiliated local and state associations. 
For information about the locals, see 
Part II of this Handbook; about the state 
associations, Part III, For an explanation 
of the Representative Assembly, see page 
275; affiliation of local and state associa- 
tions with the national, see page 96. Part 
I is devoted to the Victory Action Pro- 
gram. 

Officers of the NEA for the current 
school year are listed on pages 271-72; 
NEA state directors on pages 273-74. 

Committees, commissions, and councils 
— Information about commissions and 
councils appears on pages 291-303; stand- 
ing committees, pages 304-309; joint com- 
mittees, 310-14; convention committees, 
pages 315-16. 


NEA departn'ients — Information about 
the departments is given on pages 317-58. 

NEA headquarters divisions — For a de- 
scription of the work of each of the head- 
quarters divisions, see pages 359-76. Di- 
rectors of divisions and secretaries of de- 
partments and commissions are listed on 
page 448. 

Certain projects sponsored by the vari- 
ous divisions and several areas in which 
the NEA has made noteworthy achieve- 
ment are described in detail, as follows: 

The Journal, page 278. 

Future Teachers of America, page 279. 

American Education Week, pages 280- 
81. 

Assignment; Tomorrow, page 283. 

NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship, page 284. 

Institutes on Professional and Public 
Relations, page 285. 

Federal aid to education pages 286-89. 

Publications of the Association are 
listed on pages 393-412. 

Membership tables for state and na- 
tional associations appear on pages 
School systems with 100 percent mem- 
bership in the NEA are listed on pages 
413-22. 

Giving to the NEA — A suggested form 
for a bequest is given on page 290. 

Spea\ing of the NEA — It is hoped that 
the above paragraphs will be useful not 
only to those who use this Handbook but 
to those who make speeches dealing with 
NEA activities and achievements. See 
also page 277. 
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MIST©KY mmA PUKP#SE 


In response to a “call” signed by presi- 
dents of ten state teachers associations, 
43 educators gathered in Philadelphia on 
August 26, 1857, and founded the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association “to elevate 
the character and advance the interests 
of the teaching profession and to promote 
the cause of education thruout the 
country,” 

In 1870 the National Association of 
School Superintendents and the Ameri- 
can Normal School Association united 
with the NTA to form the National Edu- 
cational Association. The superintendent 
and normal-school groups became depart- 
ments. In the years since, the Associa- 
tion has added other departments until 
it now has 29. 

In 1884 a large and forward-looking 
convention was held in Madison, Wis- 
consin. After this meeting, membership, 
until then very small, increased consider- 
ably. The NEA secured incorporation 
under laws of the District of Columbia in 
1886. In 1906 it was chartered by Con- 
gress as the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

In 1892, with the appointment of its 
famous Committee of Ten, the NEA 
entered the field of investigation and re- 
search. In 1903 began the Association’s 
active program of teacher welfare. 

Headquarters were brought to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1917. Three years later 
the NEA purchased its own building at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, which 
it enlarged a decade later. The program 
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of service materially expanded in the 
1920’s — development of a professional 
headquarters staff; beginning of The 
Journal in January 1921, of the research 
division in 1922; an increasing program 
of publication and educational interpre- 
tation. 

When membership became so large 
that it was no longer possible to have 
members vote directly on Association 
business, a Representative Assembly, 
composed of delegates from local and 
state education associations, was created 
in 1920, uniting local, state, and national 
into an organic whole. In 1944 the Asso- 
ciation embarked upon a Five-Year Pro- 
gram of Unification, Expansion, and De- 
velopment which after two years of re- 
markable success was absorbed into the 
Victory Action Program, 1946-51. 

For nearly 90 years the NEA has been 
the heart and center of the professional 
movement among American teachers. 
Tens of thousands of our finest men and 
women have given freely time and talent 
and money that our Association might 
serve America better. 

For a brief history of the Association, 
see Personal Growth Leaflet 51, The 
Story of the National Education Associa- 
tion, (one cent each from the NEA, no 
order accepted for less than 25^). For a 
longer treatment, sec NEA History, 
available from the NEA for 50^. For a 
complete survey of Association history, 
consult the NEA Proceedings, 
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MEA OFFICERS 1948-49 

The charter granted by Congress, the bylaws, and rules which gov- 
ern the Association, the Assembly, and the various boards and 
committees will be found in the annual volume of Proceedings. 


MABEL STUDEBAKER, president, 426 East 
Tenth St., Erie, Pa. 

WILLARD E. GIVENS, cxcc. secy, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington 6 D.C. 

WILLIAM G. CARR, assoc, sccy, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

KARL H. BERKS, asst sccy, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

H. A. ALLAN, asst sccy fot busincss, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

GERTRUDE E. Mc COMB, trcas, Indiana State 
Teachers Association, 1927 S. Sixth 
St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Honorary President 

JOHN DEWEY, professor-emcritus, Colum- 
bia University, New Yor\, N. Y. 

Vicepresidents 

ANDREW D. HOLT, first viceprcsident, exec- 
utive secretary, Tennessee Education 
Association, 321 Seventh Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

THOMAS A. BABCOCK, 23 Byron Court, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

JOANNA z. CONNELL, 57 Richmond St., 
Weymouth, Mass. 

HAROLD GRIPE, 1010 Russct St., Racine, 
Wis. 

MARY DELONG, 2305 Crystal Spring Ave., 
Roano\e, Va. 

JOSEPHINE FRisBiE, 5016 Cass St., Omaha, 
Nehr. 

EARLE T, HAWKINS, president, Maryland 
State Teachers College, Tow son 


EDWARD E. KEENER, assistant Superintend- 
ent in charge of personnel, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, 111. 

CALLiE G. LOCKE, director of professional 
relations, Alabama Education Associ- 
ation, Montgomery, Ala. 

WINONA MONTGOMERY, 1529 W. Lewis 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

GLENN w. MOON, 1253 High Ridge Road, 
Stamford, Conn. 

GRACE RIGGS, vicepHn., Manual High and 
Vocational School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee consists of 
11 members — the president, junior past- 
president, the first vicepresident, treas- 
urer elected for three years, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, and two members 
elected annually by and from the Board 
of Directors for terms of two years and 
four by the Representative Assembly for 
terms of two years. It carries out the 
wishes of the Representative Assembly 
and the Board of Directors. 

MABEL STUDEBAKER, president 
GLENN E. SNOW, junior past-president; 
president, Dixie Junior College, St, 
George, Utah 

ANDREW D. HOLT, first viccprcsidcnt 
A. c. FLORA, chairman. Board of Trustees, 
superintendent of schools, Columbia, 

S. C. 
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GERTRUDE E. Mc COMB, treasurer, 1950 
L, V. PHILLIPS, commissioner, Indiana 
Highschool Athletic Association, 812 
Circle Tower Building, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind., 1950 

RUTH M. EVANS, 900 Sherman St., Den- 
ver, Colo., 1950 

H. M. IVY, superintendent of schools, 
Meridian, Miss., 1950 
MARTIN p. MOE, executive secretary, Mon^ 
tana Education Association, 403-5 
Power Bloc\, Helena, Mont., 1949 
coRMA A. Mow'REY, 2012 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va., 1949 
EULELA vr. BLODGETT, Junior-Scnior High- 
school, Hanover, N. H., 1949 

Board of Trustees 

The Board of Trustees consists of five 
members — the President and four mem- 
bers elected by the Board of Directors, 
one each year for a term of four years. 
It has charge of the Permanent Fund and 
elects the Executive Secretary. 

A. c. FLORA, chairman, 1949 

MABEL STUDEBAKER, president 
FLORENCE HALE, Secretary, editor, The 
Grade Teacher, Box 873, Darien, 
Conn., 1950 

F. L. scHLAGLE, Superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City 1 6, Kans. 1951 


HAROLD A. ALLAN, 6211 Georgia St., 

Chevy Chase, Md. 1952 

Board of Directors 

The Board of Directors consists of the 
President; First Vicepresident; Treas- 
urer; Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees; the former presidents of the Asso- 
ciation elected prior to July 1, 1937; 
one additional member from each state, 
territory, or district, called the State Di- 
rector; and Life Directors of the National 
Educational Association. States with 20,- 
000 or more NEA members are entitled 
to two State Directors. State Directors are 
elected for three-year terms by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly on the basis of 
nominations submitted by the various 
state delegations. The Board of Direc- 
tors has the specific duty of election of 
one member of the Board of Trustees 
each year and one member of the Execu- 
tive Committee; determines place and 
time of annual meetings; and appropri- 
ates funds for carrying on the Associa- 
tion’s activities. State Directors are the 
official representatives of the Association 
within their states and are depended upon 
for leadership in the promotion of Asso- 
ciation policies and activities. Names of 
state directors are given on the following 
pages. 


Let us see the child in our midst as our greatest wealth and our most chal- 
lenging responsibility. Let us exalt him above industry, above business, above 
politics, above all the petty selfish things that weaken and destroy a people. 
Let us \now that the race moves forward thru its children and by the grace 
of Almighty God, setting our faces toward the morning, dedicate ourselves 
anew to the service and the welfare of childhood — joy elmer Morgan 
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MEA STATE DIKECTOHS 

Virst year following name shows when service began; second year shows when term 

expires 

Alabama — h. g. greer, superintendent, Monroe County Schools, Monroeville, 1943, 

1950 

Alaska — DONALD V. LAWVERE, Superintendent of schools, Homer, 1948, 1950 
Arizona — ^alice l. vail, Highschool, Tucson, 1942, 1949 

Arkansas — h. r. pyle, executive secretary, Arkansas Education Association, Little 
Rock, 1946, 1949 

California — ^vera hawkins, San Diego Highschool, San Diego, 1948, 1951 
— MALCOLM p. MURPHY, principal, Sacramento Senior Highschool, Sacramento, 
1946, 1949 

Colorado — craig p. minear, executive secretary, Colorado Education Association, 
1605 Pennsylvania St., Denver 5, 1944, 1950 
Connecticut — ^albert c. merriam, 1032 Chapel St., New Haven, 1942, 1949 
Delaware — John shilling, assistant state superintendent of public instruction, Dover, 
1946, 1950 

District of Columbia — sue brett, McKinley Highschool, Washington, D. C., 1948, 

1951 

Florida — c. marguerite morse, Box 447, Clearwater, 1942, 1949 
Georgia — m. d. collins, state superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 1934, 1951 
Hawaii — james r. mcdonough, executive secretary, Hawaii Education Association, 
Schuman Bldg, Honolulu, 1942, 1949 

Idaho — w. w. CHRISTENSEN, superintendent of schools, Idaho Falls, 1943, 1950 
Illinois — ^helen k. ryan, 303 Elm St., Coal City, 1948, 1951 
— JOHN LESTER BUFORD, Superintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, 1947 , 1950 
Indiana — l. v. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana Highschool Athletic Association, 812 
Circle Tower Bldg, Indianapolis 4, 1940, 1951 
Iowa — ^DONALD R. LiLLARD, superintendent of schools. Winter set, 1948, 1949 
Kansas — f. l, schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 1933, 1951 
Kentucky — james t. alton, principal. Vine Grove Highschool, Vine Grove, 1947, 
1951 

Louisiana — carroll l. dupont, Houma Elementary School, Houma, 1947, 1950 
Maine — linwood j. kelley, principal, Lewiston Highschool, Lewiston, 1943, 1949 
Maryland — eugene w. pruitt, superintendent, Frederick County Schools, Frederick^ 
1935, 1950 

Massachusetts — everett j. mcintosh, 62 Front St., Weymouth, 1940, 1950 
Michigan — Margaret stevenson, 912 Tenth Ave., Port Huron, 1947, 1950 
Minnesota — a. b. morris, State Teachers College, Mankato, 1947, 1950 
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Mississippi — h. v. cooper, superintendent of schools, Vic\sburg, 1925, 1951 
Missouri — louise Phillips, 153 Selma St,, Webster Groves, 1948, 1951 
Montana — m. p. moe, executive secretary, Montana Education Association, 403-5 
Power Bloc\, Helena, 1933, 1949 
Nebraska — david sell, 3645 D St,, Lincoln, 1947, 1950 
Nevada — ^r. guild gray, principal, Reno Senior Highschool, Reno, 1948, 1951 
New Hampshire — ^daniel w. maclean, headmaster, Highschool, Berlin, 1941, 1949 
New Jersey — ruth w. pearson, 67 South Munn Ave., East Orange, 1948, 1951 
New Mexico — r. j. mullins, executive secretary. New Mexico Education Association, 
114 E. Marcy, Santa Be, 1940, 1949 

New Yor\ — james a. cullen, 48 South Second Ave., Mt. Vernon, 1948, 1951 
North Carolina — bertha cooper, Du\e Inn, Elizabeth City, 1945, 1950 
North Da\ota — leila e. ewen, State Teachers College, Minot, 1947, 1951 
Ohio — HELEN BRADLEY, 2401 Salutaris, Cincinnati, 1941, 1951 
— H. c. ROBERSON, director of personnel activities, 958 Richie Ave., Lima, 1944, 
1951 

OXLahoma — w. max chambers, superintendent of schools, 0\mulgee, 1946, 1949 
Oregon — carl e. AscHENBRENNER,^2«.,P^rn>A Junior Highschool, Salem, 1946, 1949 
Pennsylvania — harvey e. cayman, executive secretary, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg, 1938, 1951 
— MABEL studebaker, 426 E. Tenth St., Erie, 1942, 1949 
Puerto Rico — jose joaquin rivera. Box 1166, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1944, 1951 
Rhode Island — marie r. Howard, principal. Carpenter Street School, Providence, 
1946, 1950 

South Carolina — s. david stoney, principal, M. Rutledge Rivers Highschool, Charles- 
ton 26, 1942, 1951 

South Da\ota — j. Howard kramer, president. Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield, 1948, 1951 

Tennessee — wilson new, supvr of instruction, 624 Lamar St., Knoxville, 1941, 1949 
Texas — mrs. Virginia lee link, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, 1945, 1950 
Utah — JAMES E. HASLAM, 1665 Harvard Ave., Salt LaJ{e City, 1948, 1951 
Vermont — Joseph a. wiggin, principal, Highschool, Brattle boro, 193 5, 1950 
Virginia — ^mrs. eleanor p. rowlett, 4828 W. Seminary Ave,, Richmond 22, 1943, 
1950 

Washington — grace c. Campbell, 627 E. Ninth Ave., Spo\ane 10, 1945, 1949 
West Virginia — jessie cunningham, 19 Walnut Ave., Wheeling, 1946, 1949 
Wisconsin — s. r. slade, 1501 Wisconsin St., Wausau, 1947, 1950 
Wyoming — clyde w. kurtz, superintendent of schools, District No. 1, Evanston, 
1942, 1949 
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THE IIEPKESEMTATI¥E ASSEMBE¥ 


In the early days, when NEA mem- 
bership was small, all members in attend- 
ance at the annual conventions voted 
directly on all Association business. As 
membership increased, conduct of busi- 
ness by a large group became unwieldy 
and could be dominated by teachers of 
the convention city, A plan for a more 
democratic arrangement was therefore 
worked out, whereby local and state edu- 
cation associations were to be united 
with the National Education Association 
into one organic whole, with a Repre- 
sentative Assembly composed of dele- 
gates from affiliated state and local 
groups. 

The plan was adopted by the Associ- 
ation at its Salt Lake City convention 
in 1920 and by the state associations and 
hundreds of local groups the following 


fall. The first meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly was held in Des Moines, 
in 1921. Size of the Assembly has ranged 
from 553 in 1921 to 2558 in 1948. 

The Assembly meets annually, usually 
during the week beginning the last Sun- 
day in June. Meetings are open to all 
members, but only delegates may vote. 
The Assembly is the policy-forming body 
of the Association. All resolutions, rec- 
ommendations, and reports of the offi- 
cers, of committees, and amendments to 
bylaws must come before this body. 

In 1943 and 1944, the large general 
sessions were not held because of war- 
time conditions. In 1945 neither sessions 
nor Assembly could be held. This year 
the Representative Assembly met at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MOW TO i^FFIOATE 
WITH TME WEIA 

Complete information on affiliation of local and state 
associations with the National Education Association 
appears on pages 96-99 of this Handbook. Exact pro- 
visions of NEA charter, bylaws, and rules are quoted. 
Answers are given also to the questions most frequently 
asked about affiliation with the NEA and about selection 
of delegates to the Representative Assembly. 
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CAUENDAR of NEA MEETINGS and PRESIDENTS 


1857 — Philadelphia, James L. Enos 

1858 — Cincinnati, Zalmon Richards 

1859 — Washington, D. C.; A. J. Rickoff 

1860 — Buffalo, J. W. Buckley 
1861, 1862 — ^No sessions 

1863 — Chicago, John D. Philbrick 
1864~Ogdcnsburg, W. H. Wells 

1865 — Harrisburg, S. S. Greene 

1866 — ^Indianapolis, J. P. Wickersham 

1867 — No session 

1868 — Nashville, J. M. Gregory 

1869 — Trenton, L. Van Bokkclen 

1870 — Cleveland, Daniel B. Hagar 

1871 — St. Louis, J. L. Pickard 

1872— Boston, E. E. White 

1873 — Elmira, B. G. Northrop 
1874~Dctroit, S. H. White 

1875 — Minneapolis, W. T. Harris 

1876 — Baltimore, W. F. Phelps 

1877 — Louisville, M. A. Newell 

1878 — No session 

1879 — Philadelphia, John Hancock 

1880 — Chautauqua, J. Ormond Wilson 

1881 — ^Atlanta, James H, Smart 

1882 — Saratoga Springs, G. J. Orr 

1883 — Saratoga Springs, E. T. Tappan 

1884 — Madison, Thomas W. Bickncll 

1885 — Saratoga Springs, F. I^uis Soldan 

1886 — ^Topeka, N. A. Calkins 

1887— Chicago, W. E. Sheldon 

1888— San Francisco, Aaron Gove 

1889— Nashville, Albert P. Marble 

1890— St. Paul, J. H. Canfield 

1891 — ^Toronto, W. R. Garrett 

1892 — Saratoga Springs, E. H. Cook 

1893 — Chicago, Albert G. Lane 

1 894 — ^Asbury Park, Albert G. Lane 

1895 — ^Denver, Nicholas Murray Butler 

1896 — Buffalo, Newton C. Dougherty 

1897 — Milwaukee, Charles R. Skinner 

1898 — Washington, D. C.; J. M. Greenwood 

1899 — Los Angeles, E. Oram Lyte 

1900 — Charleston, S. C.; Oscar T, Corson 

1901 — Detroit, James M. Green 

1902 — Minneapolis, William M. Beardshear 

1903 — Boston, Charles W, Eliot 


1904 — St. Louis, John W. Cook 

1905 — Ashby Park, William H. Maxwell 

1906 — No session 

1907 — Los Angeles, Nathan C. SchaefFer 

1908 — Cleveland, Edwin G. Cooley 

1909 — Denver, Lorenzo D. Harvey 

1910 — Boston, James Y. Joyner 

1911 — San Francisco, Ella Flagg Young 

1912 — Chicago, Carroll G. Pcarsc 

1913 — ^Salt Lake City, Edward T. Fairchild 

1914 — St. Paul, Joseph Swain 

1915 — Oakland, David Starr Jordan 

1916 — New York, David B. Johnson 

1917 — ^Portland, Oreg.; Robert J. Aley 

1918 — Pittsburgh, Mary C. C. Bradford 

1919 — Milwaukee, George D. Straycr 

1920 — Salt Lake City, Josephine Corliss Preston 

1921 — Des Moines, Fred M. Hunter 

1922 — Boston, Chari Ormond Williams 

1923 — Oakland'San Francisco, W. B. Owen 

1924 — Washington, D. C.; Olive M. Jones 

1925 — ^Indianapolis, Jesse H. Newlon 

1926 — ^Philadelphia, Mary MeSkimmon 

1927 — Seattle, Francis G. Blair 

1928 — ^Minneapolis, Cornelia S. Adair 

1929 — Atlanta, Ucl W. Lamkin 

1930 — Columbus, E. Ruth Pyrtle 

1931— Los Angeles, Wilhs A. Sutton 

1932 — Atlantic City, Florence Hale 

1933 — Chicago, Joseph Rosier 

1934 — Washington, D. C.; Jessie Gray 

1935 — ^Denver, Henry Lester Smith 

1936 — Portland, Oreg.; Agnes Samuelson 

1937 — Detroit, Orville C. Pratt 

1938 — New York, Caroline S. WoodruBF 

1939 — San Francisco, Reuben T. Shaw 

1940 — ^Milwaukee, Amy H. Hinrichs 

1941 — Boston, Donald DuShane 

1942 — ^Denver, Myrtle Hooper Dahl 
♦1943 — Indianapolis, A. C. Flora 
♦ 1944 — ^Pittsburgh, Edith B. Joynes 
1945 — ^F. L. Schlagle (No session) 

’^1946— Buffalo, F. L. Schlagle 

*1947 — Cincinnati, Pearl A. Wanamakcr 
♦1948 — Cleveland, Glenn E. Snow 

♦Representative Assembly only 
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WHAT »# I GET f®r MY MEA DEES? 


The National Education Association 
is the national professional organization 
of the teachers of America. It was estab- 
lished in 1857 to advance the interests of 
the teaching profession and promote the 
cause of education thruout the United 
States. I should support the NEA be- 
cause thru membership: 

[1] I receive the NEA Journal each 
school month. No teacher can afford to 
be without this inspiring magazine, 
which tells of the Association’s work and 
helps teachers work more efficiently. The 
Journal has pioneered in one field after 
another. Especially popular have been its 
articles on local associations, its edi- 
torials, and its booklists. 

[2] I receive the advantages of work- 
ing with better prepared teachers and in 
more effective schools. The NEA has 
helped raise standards and improve ele- 
mentary, highschool, and college curric- 
ulums. Its departments and committees 
and commissions publish some two dozen 
magazines and nearly 200 other publica- 
tions annually, covering units of work, 
methods, research studies, and biblio- 
graphies. 

[3] I enjoy the privilege of helping 
establish lasting peace. The NEA, thru its 
active participation in postwar planning; 
in the United Nations; in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization; and in the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
helps to shape vital, longtime policies 
which influence the future of the nation 
and the world. 

[4] I receive the satisfaction of hclp- 
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ing to promote the cause of federal aid 
for education. This is a battle which 
must be won — and I want to do my 
share. 

[5] I benefit by the Association’s 
many research activities and want to 
help maintain them. Facts gathered by 
the NEA have helped raise teachers sal- 
aries, initiate tenure and retirement leg- 
islation, get larger tax appropriations, 
provide better school facilities, encourage 
new teaching methods. 

[6] I enjoy the added strength which 
better public understanding gives the 
schools. Over the air, in its American Ed- 
ucation Week materials, thru releases to 
newspapers, and with magazine articles, 
the Association interprets schools to citi- 
zens. It has also enlisted school support 
from the PTA, NAM, US Chamber of 
Commerce, AFL, CIO, Grange, Farm 
Bureau, American Legion, and other im- 
portant organizations. 

[7] I want to receive the protection 
of a large well-organized Association 
which commands public respect. The 
NEA helps protect teachers against dis- 
missal and schools against attack. It ex- 
poses the selfish motives of vested inter- 
ests whose leaders seek to undermine the 
confidence of the public in its schools. 

[8] I m eager to pay a part of the 
debt each owes to his profession. By 
attending NEA meetines; belonging to 
its departments; and participating in its 
government directly, or indirectly thru 
representatives I can help build a better 
profession, a stronger country and a hap- 
pier world. 
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GET MY 


It is the earnest desire of your profes- 
sional organization to maintain prompt 
delivery of the NEA Journal to its mem- 
bers. There are several possible reasons 
why your copy of The Journal was not 
delivered as you had expected. 

First, have you notified NEA head- 
quarters in ample time of a change of 
address or change in name? These are 
two chief causes of failure or delay of 
delivery. 

It is requested that anticipated changes 
of address be sent in promptly and, if 
possible, in advance. Efforts are being 
made to dispatch The Journal from the 
printer in sufficient time so that mem- 
bers will receive their copies during the 
first week of the month of issue. This 
mailing is made under second class per- 
mit and is often subject to delay in 
transit. Reasonable time should be al- 
lowed before this office is notified. 

Second, your dues may have been col- 


lected by a representative who did not 
promptly report them to NEA head- 
quarters. Urge him to make a prompt 
report, even if it is only partial. Then 
after a reasonable length of time, inquire 
again before reporting to headquarters. 

Expansion of facilities at NEA head- 
quarters is being accomplished but un- 
due pressure of recording the peak load 
of enrolments in late fall months cannot 
be satisfactorily absorbed. In October and 
November 1947 more than 265,000 mem- 
berships were received at headquarters. 
Early returns are, therefore, earnestly 
requested. 

Efforts should be made by each mem- 
ber to submit his or her name in the 
same form each year, as variance of first 
name or initial causes additional search 
and sometimes duplication in the files. 
This variance is also conducive to wrong 
billing because the tieup is often diffi- 
cult to recognize. 


The Journal is an instrument. For what? For the National Educa- 
tion Association. But the National Education Association is itself an 
instrument. For what? For the teaching profession of the United States. 
And the teaching profession is an instrument. For what? For the mainte- 
nance and improvement of democratic civilization. The three are one 
and inseparable. Let us build a Journal that serves the Association not 
merely as an end in itself, hut as the means toward the larger end for 
which schools exist. 
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FUTUmE TEACHEKS mt AMERICA 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, national chairman 
wiLDA FREEBERN FAUST, national Secretary 

Future Teachers of America grew 
out of the Horace Mann Centennial in 
1937 and is a project of local, state and na- 
tional education associations. Its field is 
the million or more young men and 
women in highschool and college who 
are considering teaching as a career. Col- 
lege groups are known as chapters; high- 
school groups as clubs. 

FT A chapters in colleges and univer- 
sities are training schools in professional 
and civic relationships for the preparation 
of leaders. FTA chapter members are 
junior members of state and national 
associations. Under the unified plan each 
member pays annual dues of $1 to the 
national plus the established junior dues 
in the state association, usually $1. Each 
member receives the journals of state and 
national associations and other services, 
including 10 Personal Growth Leaflets 
and a copy of the FTA Yearbook. 


FTA has made a steady growth: 


School 

Active 

Number 

Year 

Chapters 

Members 

1938-39 

14 

278 

1939-40 

64 

1565 

1940-41 

84 

2097 

1941-42 

110 

3001 

1942-43 

127 

3129 

1943-44 

118 

2517 

1944-45 

140 

3501 

1945-46 

150 

4438 

1946-47 

176 

6003 

1947-48 

217 

9154 


To date more than 35,683 young people 
have had the training in professional 
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leadership which goes with membership 
in a college FTA chapter. Each of these 
members has been given an FTA Year- 
book containing the history of the NEA, 
its Platform and Code of Ethics, and 
some such educational classic as George 
Herbert Palmer’s Ideal Teacher or John 
Dewey’s My Pedagogic Creed. 

The purpose of the FTA in highschools 
is exploratory, prevocational, and char- 
acter-forming. Each highschool club, re- 
gardless of size, pays an annual service 
fee of |2, for which it receives 100 Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets and the renewal of 
its charter. There is an additional charter 
fee of $1 when the charter is first issued. 

Work done by FTA members on ap- 
proved projects is recognized by a system 
of merit points, for which certificates arc 
issued. A merit point stands for one 
hour’s work on an approved professional 
or community project. 

Future Teachers of America is a glori- 
ous name. It is composed of three ideas. 
The Future belongs to youth and is full 
of hope, opportunity, and promise for 
those who prepare themselves for it. 
Teachers are the builders of civilization. 
Next to the mother who passes on the 
unending stream of life comes the teacher 
who preserves, enriches, and transmits the 
ideals and purposes of the race. America 
is peculiarly the home of the Future and 
of the Teacher. 

For further information consult the file 
of FTA Yearbooks in any library, or 
write to the National Committee FTA, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AMERICAN EUIJCATIOM H^EEK 1948 


American Education Week is ob- 
served each year in November, begin- 
ning on Sunday of the week which in- 
cludes Armistice Day. It is sponsored by 
the NEA, the American Legion, the 
US Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The purpose is to interpret the history, 
ideals, achievements, problems, and 
needs of American education. 

Origin — Conditions revealed by World 
War I led to the founding of American 
Education Week. Twenty-five percent 
of the men examined in the draft were 
illiterate; 29% physically unfit. Members 
of the newly formed American Legion 
wished to help correct these deficiencies. 
Since education appeared to be the 
answer, they consulted officers of the 
NEA and the Office of Education, from 
whom they received ready cooperation. 
The first observance was held in 1921 as 
a result of these conferences. 

Accomplishments — American Educa- 
tion Week has come to be the outstand- 
ing period of the entire year for educa- 
tional interpretation. Estimates indicate 
that more than ten million patrons visit 
their schools during the observance, learn 
about modern school practices, and con- 
fer with teachers. Millions of people are 
reached thru newspapers and magazines, 
radio, meetings, exhibits, and printed 
messages. Scores of national and state 
organizations plan special projects and 
local communities all over the country 
put on unique programs. Requests for 
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materials come from several countries 
abroad. Better educational conditions are 
end results. 

The 1947 Record — The 27th obser- 
vance was extensively carried out on lo- 
cal, state, and national levels. A very 
small sampling of events is given in the 
April 1948 issue of the NEA Journal, 
Examples can be multiplied by the thou- 
sands. Under The Schools Are Tours 
theme the nationwide publicity thru 
radio, movie trailer, newspapers, and 
other channels was accelerated and in- 
creased. The sponsoring organizations 
stepped up their programs and the NEA 
published 33 specific helps for local com- 
mittees. No public relations program has 
greater potentialities for intensifying in- 
terest in our schools and colleges and for 
developing improvement programs. 

The Local Observance — To be effective 
the local program brings the people to 
the schools and the schools to the people 
thru openhouse, meetings of community 
groups, special messages to homes, ex- 
hibits, and publicity of all kinds, espe- 
cially radio, newspapers, and movie trail- 
ers. 

The 1948 Program 
general theme 

Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom 
Daily Topics 

Sun,, Nov. 7 — Learning To Live Together 
Mon., Nov. 8 — ^Improving the Educational Pro- 
gram 

Tues., Nov. 9 — Securing Qualified Teachers 
Wed., Nov. 10 — ^Providing Adequate Finance 
Thurs., Nop. 11 — Safeguarding Our America 
Fri., Nov. 12 — Promoting Health and Safety 
Sat., Nov. 13 — Developing Worthy Family Life 
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HELPS FOK AMERICAIS EHECATION WEEK 1948 


[1] MANUAL FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1943 — Suggestions for observance and daily pro- 
gram events. 16p 8 x lOYz inches. 25^. 

[2] POSTER — Four colors, 16 x 21 inches. For 
use in schools, stores, public buildings, and else- 
where. Sold only in packages of 10; 504 per 
package. 

[3] STICKER — ^Two colors, IK X 2 inches. 
Sheets of 10 perforated like postage stamps. For 
use on letters, menus, messages to homes and 
clubs. Sold only in packages of 100; 254 per 
package. 

[4] STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
FREEDOM — 16p 3x5 inch Personal Growth 
Leaflet. Brief statements on the topics and spon- 
sors. For teachers, writers, speakers. Sold only 
in packages of 25; 25<^ per package. No discount. 

[5] AN iNViTATioN^ — 8-page illustrated 3x4% 
inch leaflet to be addressed to parents. Space 
also for personal message inviting them to 
visit school during AEW. Sold only in packages 
of 30; 25^ per package. Discount on package 
units. 

[6] SUNDAY FOLDER. PROGRAM IDEAS FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS 4-page 3 K X 

SVz inch leaflet for schools and churches on 
Sunday observance. Sold only in packages of 25 ; 
254 per package. 

[7] ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PLAYS Health 

Around the Clock,, for primary grades, 154; A 
Good American, for intermediate grades, 15^; 
The Circus or the Jungle, for upper elementary 
grades, 254; Rehearsal, for upper elementary 
grades, 15^. 

[8] JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGHSCHOOL PLAYS 

The Mighty Mysterious Tree, 254; Beachhead for 
Freedom, 204; America Unlimited, 254; 2Che 
Invitation, 154- 

[9] MOVIE TRAILER — 1 K -minutc 35mm 
sound movie trailer for showing in theaters. 
Stresses general AEW theme and invites the 
public to visit the schools. $8 per print. No 
discount. No orders accepted after October 23. 


[10] MATS — (a) Drawings illustrating AEW 
general theme and daily topics. 354 each, (b) 
A series of display advertisements ready for 
signature by business house sponsor. 45^ to 
|)1.25. Reproduction copy sheet free. 

[11] RADIO RECORDING — 14-minute radio 
transcription on general AEW theme on one face 
of disc. Spot announcements on daily topics on 
other face. $10 per copy. 

[12] RADIO SCRIPTS — 14-minute script on 1948 
AEW theme and a set of 8 scripts on daily 
topics. Includes health script supplied by Amer- 
ican Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and safety script supplied by 
NEA Commission on Safety Education. $1.40. 

[13] MIMEOGRAPH STENCIL — For local schools 
where mimeographed publications are used. 50^. 

[14] HEALTH MATERIALS — [a] 6-page folder, 
School Health Resources. A checklist for small 
communities. 54> [b] 10-page folder. Health — 
An Essential of Freedom. Supplied by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Sold only in packages of 10; 20^ 
per package. 

[15] IT PAYS — 16-page illustrated leaflet on 
economic values of education. Excellent for dis- 
tribution to laymen. Sold only in packages of 25; 
254 per package. No discount. 

[16] DEVELOPING WORTHY FAMILY LIFE 

6-page leaflet supplied by National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Limited number copies 
free. 

[17] FOSTERING DEMOCRACY THROUGH OUR 
SCHOOLS — PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS — 12 -page leaflet 

supplied by the US OfiSce of Education. Limited 
number copies free. 

[18] FACT SHEETS — ^Information and refer- 
ences on daily topics for programs. 25^. 

[19] AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PACKET — 
Contains selected samples of basic materials. 50^ 
each. No discount. 
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MEA ©VEKSEAS TEACHEM^KEMEF FlJIfD 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund of 
the NEA, begun at Thanksgiving time, 
totaled $265,625.37 on May 10, 1948. 
The money has been allocated to aid 
teachers in Europe, the Philippine Is- 
lands, Japan, China, and Korea. 

The Fund was not raised by high- 
pressure technics. A few letters from 
the NEA and various state associations 
addressed to local association oflScers, 
plus a few articles in our professional 
journals, constituted the campaign. 

Great credit for the success of OTRF 
goes to leaders and members of eSective 
local education associations thruout the 
country. They knew the need. They 
acted. They got results. 

Allocations under general criteria 
adopted by the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee: 

$110,000 in CARE food and clothing 
packages for European teachers; 

$30,000 to aid the teachers in the Mass 
Education Movement project in Szec- 
huan Province of China; 

$6000 to be used to aid other Chi- 
nese teachers thru the two major teach- 
ers associations in China; 

$2500 for food packages for Korean 
teachers; 

$15,000 in CARE cotton packages for 
teachers in the Philippine Islands, in- 
cluding, by special arrangement, scis- 
sors and vitamin tablets; 

$10,000 in CARE food packages for 
the teachers of Japan; 
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$35,000 for professional books thru the 
American Book Center; 

$43,000 for scholarships to bring teach- 
ers from war-devastated lands to USA. 

Following is a list of contributions by 
states to the OTRF as of July 1. Con- 
tributions were still coming in. 


Ala. 

$ 7,515.70 

N. Mex. $1,999.25 

Ariz. 

. 2,173.00 

N. Y... 

16,018.65 

Ark. 

.. 2,393.41 

N. C. 

7,526.47 

Calif. 

. 18,665.78 

N. Dak 

1,053.00 

Colo. 

. 2,230.90 

Ohio . . 

21,000.59 

Conn. 

. . 4,165.55 

Okla. 

2,573.79 

Del. 

. . 660.15 

Oreg. . 

3,099.05 

D. C. 

1,620.00 

Pa. .. 

19,243.61 

Fla. 

2,027.82 

R. L . 

10.00 

Ga. . 

. 2,337.10 

s. c.. . 

4,144.53 

Idaho 

. 634.50 

S. Dak. 

1,886.73 

111. . 

12,589.55 

Tenn. . 

3,634.80 

Ind. 

10,286.06 

Texas . 

10,101.56 

Iowa 

.. 7,811.05 

Utah . 

4,331.92 

Kans. 

.. 6,501.15 

Vt. . . . 

471.50 

Ky. . 

.. 1,378.06 

Va. . 

7,984.78 

La. . . 

.. 1,133.65 

Wash. . 

9,442.79 

Maine 

.. 1,217.37 

W. Va.. 

6,095.36 

Md. .. 

.. 6,490.12 

Wis. .. 

8,633.42 

Mass. 

.. 4,821.36 

Wyo. . 

824.50 

Mich. 

10,914.64 

NEA Staff 632.30 

Minn. 

. 7,288.50 

Dpt, Clrm. 

Miss. . 

502.25 

Tchrs.. 

2,000.00 

Mo. . 

. 5,604.59 

Alaska , 

344.00 

Mont. 

. 1,369.45 

Hawaii . 

2,280.08 

Nebr. 

3,093.21 

Puerto 

Nev. . 

. . 211.50 

Rico . 

1,812.94 

N. H. 
N.J... 

.. 1,041.20 
..11,229.17 

Foreign 

38.00 



Total $275,090.41 
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ASSIGNMENT; 

History — The NEA film — Assign- 
ment: Tomorrow — was produced in the 
summer and fall of 1945. The first dis- 
tribution of prints was in December 
1945. Demand was so much greater than 
supply that additional prints were added 
from time to time until by the spring of 
1947, there were 250 prints in circulation. 

Purpose — This film was designed for 
a teacher audience. It has also been 
shown, however, to large numbers of 
laymen, and to young people considering 
or preparing for the teaching profession. 
The 25-minute documentary feature 
stresses the significance of teaching and 
the organized efforts of teachers for bet- 
ter education. It is followed by a seven- 
minute trailer dealing with the work of 
the NEA. 

Distribution — ^Prints of Assignment: 
Tomorrow are now in the hands of all 
state education associations or distribut- 
ing agencies designated by them. Local 
school leaders should write for bookings 
direct to their state education association 
office. 

The US Department of State has now 
produced a shorter version in the follow- 
ing languages for distribution to cultural 
information offices: Bulgarian; Chinese; 
Czech; Danish; Dutch; Finnish; French; 
Hungarian; Italian; Norwegian; Polish; 
Portuguese; Roumanian; Spanish; Swed- 
ish; Thai; and Turkish. 
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Showing the film — The experiences 
of the past years reveal that in a good 
many cases where there was dissatisfac- 
tion with the photographic quality of 
the film, the trouble was in the showing. 
There are several precautions which 
should be taken in any 16mm showing: 

[1] Do not try to show it to too large 
a group. Two hundred people are prob- 
ably as many as can be properly handled. 

[2] Be sure that the room is dark. 
If the showing is to be in the daytime 
there should be provisions for almost 
total darkening of the room. 

[3] Be sure the machine is in good 
condition and that a good quality screen 
is used. 

[4] Do not try to project a 16mm film 
too far. It is better to project on a 
small screen and get a bright image 
than to project on a large screen and get 
a faint image. 

[5] Always provide adequate infor- 
mation on the name and purpose of the 
film before it is shown. Don’t bring it 
before the audience cold. 

[6] The local committee in charge 
should preview the film so that it can 
be properly made a part of a program. 
For most effective results arrange for a 
discussion of the problems raised by this 
film. Let the showing of the film be a 
phase of a program. 
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All our dreams of a better day will be in vain if we do 
not build stronger the institutions that are nearest us. 
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NEA IMSTITIJTE mt OK€AMIZATI#M EEADEKSMIP 

The American University, Washington, D, C, 

JULY 26 — AUGUST 20, I948 


Democracy needs trained leadership 
as well as mass representation. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the National Education As- 
sociation — in cooperation with The 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
— holds each summer an institute for the 
specific training of leaders of profes- 
sional organizations. 

The first such institute, held in 1946, 
enrolled 36 members from 22 states and 
China. Seventy-six leaders from 38 states, 
D. C., Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Canada, 
were present in 1947. As we go to 
press, 81 have registered for the 1948 
Institute. 

The Institute seeks to bring together 
each year a select body of students: offi- 
cers of state and local associations, FTA 
sponsors and presidents, college and uni- 
versity professors who wish to prepare 
themselves to conduct programs of 
leadership training, field workers of state 
associations who wish to improve their 
preparation to conduct regional confer- 
ences, younger people who wish to pre- 
pare for organization leadership. A num- 
ber of leading state and local associations 
send one or more of their officers each 
year at association expense, as a regular 
policy. 

This Institute is a four-week course 
with graduate credit or undergraduate 
credit or no credit, according to the 
needs of the students. 


The members of the faculty, repre- 
senting local, state, and national groups 
are chosen for their training, skill, and 
experience in working with professional 
organizations. 

The Institute includes: 

[1] A study of the history and struc- 
ture of professional organization. 

[2] Planning — for this work the stu- 
dents are divided into special groups to 
plan for their own leadership activities 
during the ensuing year. 

[3] Public speaking — with special em- 
phasis on problems that confront speak- 
ers on educational topics. 

[4] Parliamentary law — study and 
practice in presiding over meetings. 

[5] Journalism and public relations — 
with special attention to the preparation 
of readable, clear, informative, and in- 
fluential press releases. 

The Institute is conducted on the 
American University campus with stu- 
dents living in the University residence 
halls. The cost of the four-week course, 
including room, tuition, books, and pil- 
grimages to historic places has been |80, 
plus the cost of meals. 

The Institute is under the joint chair- 
manship of President Paul F. Douglass 
of The American University, and Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA Jour-- 
nal, with Ruth Coyner Little, assistant 
editor, NEA Journal, as director. 
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IMSTITUTES ®M PII®FESSI#Mm 

AM® PUBLIC I1ELATI®MS 


The triple relationship of teachers — the 
teacher-student relationship, the teacher- 
teacher relationship, and the teacher-pub- 
lic relationship — was the subject of seri- 
ous thinking among a group of educa- 
tors in 1938, stimulated by questions put 
by the Division of Field Service of the 
NEA. This was followed by an NEA Re- 
search Division inquiry into training op- 
portunities in professional and public 
relations offered by teachers colleges. It 
was concluded that teacher-education in- 
stitutions left virtually untouched the 
teacher-profession and the teacher-public 
areas. 

In an effort to meet this need, the 
Division of Field Service of the NEA 
proposed Institutes on Professional and 
Public Relations to be held in the teacher- 
education institutions of the country. Five 
agencies having the greatest stake in 
making teaching a profession were 
chosen in the beginning to cooperate in 
the Institutes: the teacher-education in- 
stitution, the state department of educa- 
tion, the state education association, the 
state congress of parents and teachers, 
and the National Education Association. 

In most institutes, at least three of these 
groups have participated in the planning 
committee, in the program, and in the 
followup activities. In many institutes, 
all five have participated. 

Institutes on Professional and Public 


Relations are founded on the belief that 
not only philosophy but technics are 
needed to enable teachers to work effec- 
tively with the organized profession and 
with the organized public. 

By bringing together teachers, from 
the teacher of the one-room school to the 
college president, and by skigling out 
specific problems for discussion, these 
conferences seek to set wheels in motion 
that will achieve better professional and 
public relations of teachers. 

Goals of the institutes are simple but 
difficult: 

[1] To unify the profession 

[2] To democratize the profession 

[3] To make the profession intelli- 
gently articulate on its problems. 

The Division of Field Service of the 
NEA is the national center for compiling 
reports, carrying on Institute correspond- 
ence, promotion of new Institutes, and 
continuance of Institutes of former years. 

The first of these Institutes was held 
at George Peabody College for Teachers 
in 1938. In 1948, the Division of Field 
Service published the tenth-anniversary 
edition of the report on Institutes on 
Professional and Public Relations which 
revealed that, over the ten-year period, 
516 Institutes were held in 140 colleges 
and universities in 41 states with 117,783 
in attendance. 
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FEDEKAl AID T© EDECATI#M 


Federal - aid bills — S472 - HR2953 — 
more nearly approached enactment in the 
80th Congress than at any time in the his- 
tory of the nation. S472 passed the Senate 
April 1, 1948, by the overwhelming vote 
of 58 to 22. The House subcommittee on 
education favorably reported HR2953, 
July 15, 1947. 

Each of these events was a “first” In 
the long and bitterly contested fight more 
nearly to equalize educational opportu- 
nity thru public elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The House of Representatives did not 
act on HR2953. The bill was held in 
committee thruout the second session 
[1948] of the 80th Congress, committed 
to death by a House majority policy that 
not only frustrated the will of a majority 
of the citizens of the United States but 
at the same time denied to millions of 
American youth their inalienable right 
to a fair chance to get an education. 

The fight for federal aid to education 
will be waged, if possible with increased 
vigor, in the 81st Congress. 

The Republican platform, adopted at 
the June 1948 convention in Philadelphia, 
declared that the party favors “equality 
of educational opportunity for all and 
the promotion of education and educa- 
tional facilities.” This was interpreted by 
Senator Wayne Morse [R-Oregon], in an 
address before the 1948 NEA convention 
at Cleveland, to mean that as he sees it 
the Republican party favors federal aid 
to education. 


The Democratic platform, adopted at 
Philadelphia, in July 1948, declares that: 
“We advocate federal aid for education, 
administered by and under the control of 
the states. We vigorously support the 
authorization which was so shockingly 
ignored by the Republican 80th Congress 
for the appropriation of $300,000,000 as 
a beginning of federal aid to the states 
to assist them in meeting present educa- 
tional needs. We insist upon the right of 
every American child to obtain a good 
education.” 

Chief of all things to be done in the 
days ahead, in working for better schools 
thru federal aid, is for citizens and or- 
ganizations to strive for an enlightened 
national policy the object of which is to 
prepare young people for the paramount 
responsibility of effective citizenship in 
our democracy. 

The proper education of the youth of 
the nation is fundamental to national 
prosperity and world peace. The profes- 
sion is overly modest in proclaiming that 
federal aid to education, without federal 
control, is an issue that in importance 
ranks with any other objective sought in 
legislation that has been or can be ad- 
vanced for action by the Congress. 

A first approach to the task of formu- 
lating and implementing wise national 
policy calls for the organized teaching 
profession to work personally and closely 
with their Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. This relationship must be 
maintained on a continuing, active basis. 
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FOUR ARCrMEXTS for FEDERAL AID 


Log of Federal-Aid Campaign, 80th Congress 

1947 

Jan, 12-15 — ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com.; 
Jan. 29 — ^Meeting at NEA headquarters of 
representatives of 31 national organizations; 
Jan. 31 — S472 introduced in Senate. 

Mar. 7-9 — ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com. 

Apr. 3 — HR2953 introduced in House; Apr. 9 — 
Hearings began on S472; Apr. 21 — Hearings 
resumed on S472; Apr. 29 — ^Hearings began 
on HR2953. 

May 2 — Hearings concluded on S472; May 8-10 
— ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com.; May 
13 — Hearings resumed on HR2953; May 18 
— ^Meeting at NEA of representatives of 40 na- 
tional organizations; May 28 — Statement pre- 
sented to Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck 
by lay organizations; May 29 — ^Hearings con- 
cluded on HR2953. 

June 9 — ^Meeting at NEA of representatives of 
37 national organizations; June 9 — Senate 
subcommittee favorably reported S472 — vote 
of six to one; June 26 — ^Meeting at NEA of 
representatives of 35 national organizations; 
June 26 — ^HR2953 favorably reported by sub- 
committee — vote of SIX to two. 

July 2 — ^Amended S472 favorably reported by 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare — vote of nine to three. 

Oct. 19-20 — ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com.; 
Oct. 30 — ^Meeting at NEA of representatives 
of 40 national organizations. 

Dec. 19 — ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com. 

1948 

Jan. 15-19 — Conference of state leaders at NEA; 
Jan. 17 — ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com. 

Feb. 13 — ^Meeting at NEA of representatives of 
40 national organizations; Feb. 21 — ^Meeting 
of NEA Legislative Com. 

Mar. 23-25 — Conference of state leaders at NEA. 

Apr. 1 — ^Amended S472 passed by Senate — vote 
of 58 to 22; Apr. 8-9— Meeting of NEA 
Legislative Com.; Apr. 11-13 — Conference of 
state leaders at NEA. 

May 7 — Lay leaders met with Speaker of House 
Joseph W. Martin to urge immediate action; 
May 15-16 — ^Meeting of NEA Legislative Com. 

June 2 — Congressman McCowen formally re- 
quested in writing that the House Committee 
on Education and Labor act; June 3-5 — Con- 
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[ 1 ] The federal government has a vast 
stake in the education of our youth, 
who are citizens not only of the states 
but of the United States. 

[a] Federal aid to support better 
schools is essential to the nation’s lasting 
prosperity, [b] It is a fundamental neces- 
sity for national defense. 

[2] The states with the higher ratios 
of school-age children in their total popu- 
lations are the states that generally are 
poorest in ability to provide good schools. 
Without federal help they cannot ade- 
quately educate their children, altho 
as a rule these states spend relatively 
more of the income of their citizens for 
schools than do the richer states. 

[3] Migration of population in the 
nation is heavy. Usually it flows from 
the poorer to the richer states. These 
states need educated citizens and workers. 
Their stake in removing illiteracy is 
great. Federal aid is the only way to 
assure that elimination. 

[4] Federal aid, without federal con- 
trol of educational policy, is a great 
American tradition older than the Con- 
stitution. The charge that federal control 
inevitably follows federal aid is denied by 
over 150 years of federal-aid legislation. 

fcrencc of state leaders at NEA; June 4 — ^In- 
dividual statements urging Speaker Martin to 
act presented by 22 national lay organizations; 
June 14-19 — ^Many Congressional leaders 
urged House leadership to take action; June 
16 — ^Executive Secretary Givens urged imme- 
diate action in official communication to 
Speaker Martin; June 19 — Congress adjourned 
without action. 
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»ICEST of S472 


Purpose: To help the states provide 
schools for all children and to help equal- 
ize educational opportunity by setting 
up a minimum or foundation public- 
school program in the nation. 

Amount: $300,000,000 per annum. 

How apportioned: No state will receive 
less than $5 for each child of school age. 

State control of education: Control of 
educational policies shall remain in the 
hands of the states and their localities. 

Minority races: Schools for separate 
racial groups shall receive federal funds 
in proportion to the population ratio of 
minorities to total state population. 

JJse of funds: Funds must be spent by 
the states for current school costs in ele- 
mentary and highschools only. 

Maintenance of state and local effort: 
Federal funds cannot be used to take 
the place of, or substitute for, state and 
local school dollars. If, after June 30, 
1952, a state spends less than 2% of the 
income of all its citizens for public-school 
purposes, it thereby become ineligible for 
any part of the federal funds. 

How federal funds are administered: 
The federal funds are paid by the U.S. 
Treasury Department, upon requisition 
by the US Commissioner of Education, 
to the state treasurer, and by him, upon 
requisition of the state board of educa- 
tion or other regularly established state 
educational authority, to local public- 
school boards. The funds can only be 
paid to and spent by public agencies 
under public control. 
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BENEFITS AUTHORIZED BY S472 AS 
PASSED BY U. S. SENATE, APRIL 1, 1948 


{amoicnts xn thousands) 

(Estimated by the NEA Research Division in July 
1948 on the basis of latest ofi&cial figures) 


States 

Allotments 
to the states 
under the 
formula 

Probable pay- 
ment to states 
after deductions 
for less than 
standard effort 

Continental U. S. . . . 

$252,790 

$221,078 

Alabama 

15,562 

11,827 

Arizona 

979 

901 

Arkansas 

11,143 

8,023 

California 

8,113 

8,113 

Colorado 

1,224 

1,224 

Connecticut 

1,666 

1,666 

Delaware 

275 

275 

District of Columbia. 

564 

564 

Florida 

2,289 

2,289 

Georgia 

14,187 

8,512 

Idaho 

634 

634 

Illinois 

7,310 

7,310 

Indiana 

3,769 

3,769 

Iowa 

2,631 

2,631 

Kansas 

1,857 

1,857 

Kentucky 

13,587 

10,326 

Louisiana 

8,837 

6,716 

Maine 

942 

942 

Maryland 

1,999 

1,999 

Massachusetts 

4,072 

4,072 

Michigan 

6,336 

6,336 

Minnesota 

2,897 

2,897 

Mississippi 

14,926 

10,747 

Missouri 

3,762 

3,762 

Montana 

583 

583 

Nebraska 

1,336 

1,336 

Nevada 

120 

120 

New Hampshire .... 

493 

493 

New Jersey 

3,587 

3,587 

New Mexico 

2,902 

2,902 

New York 

11,734 

11,734 

North Carolina 

19,253 

16,943 

North Dakota 

1,233 

1,233 

Ohio 

7,239 

7,239 

Oklahoma 

7,894 

7,894 

Oregon 

1,326 

1,326 

Pennsylvania 

9,902 

9,902 

Rhode Island 

655 

655 

South Carolina 

12,005 

10,564 

South Dakota 

861 

861 

Tennessee 

11,592 

8,346 

Texas 

11,345 

9,076 

Utah 

943 

943 

Vermont 

382 

382 

Virginia 

3,652 

3,375 

Washington 

2,169 

2,169 

West Virginia 

8,430 

8,430 

Wisconsin. 

3,295 

3,295 

Wyoming 

298 

298 
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BASIC BATA, FEBEKAL AIB to EBECATION* 


State 

sohods 1 9^46 ^ expenditures 

Estimated A,r«rorro Percent current 

state and local ■ . , expenditure 

expenditures Per pupil ^ ^ average 

(Meral funds in ADA.® .r income pa vmentE 

omitted) (Col 2 divided 

(thousands) (milhona) Col. 4) 

Percent of 
local tax 
revenues 
used for 
schools 
! 1941-42 

Percent 

state 

government 
expenditures 
used for 
schools 

1946 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Continental United States . . 

. $2,665,811 

$136 41 

$146,449 

1.8% 

34 66% 

14.62% 

Alabama 

35,048 

68 57 

1,849 

1 9 

40 55 

19 52 

Arizona 

12,994 

136 93 

569 

2 3 

53 54 

17 06 

Arkansas 

20,156 

64 76 

1,108 

1 8 

58 65 

20 14 

California . ... 

196,197 

169.21 

12,723 

1 5 

28 40 

17 45 

Colorado 

23,644 

136 12 

1,185 

2 0 

56 66 

4 46 

Connecticut 

38,471 

174 39 

2,643 

1 5 

36 17 

2 43 

Delaware 

5,391 

152 48 

383 

1 4 

9 10 

33 56 

District of Columbia . . . . 

13,458 

172 22 

1,190 

1 1 

23 20 


Florida 

33,725 

103 31 

2,144 

1 6 

27 07 

16 65 

Georgia 

33,865 

64 60 

2,234 

1 5 

29 69 

19 23 

Idaho 

11,069 

116 55 

507 

2 2 

48 57 

6 81 

Illinois 

166,410 

175 11 

10,087 

1 6 

40 30 

S 88 

Indiana 

76,870 

144 54 

3,847 

2 0 

45 21 

20 20 

Iowa 

55,362 

143 89 

2,366 

2 3 

46 91 

0 80 

Kansas 

39,129 

141 25 

1,831 

2 1 

43.66 

10 50 

Kentucky 

34,810 

86 33 

1,793 

1 9 

38 84 

19 64 

Louisiana 

34,910 

101 36 

1,851 

1 9 

26 99 

15 66 

Maine 

14,233 

109 38 

831 

1 7 

34 06 

8 27 

Maryland 

30,766 

126 19 

2,688 

1 2 

36.27 

10 96 

Massachusetts 

91,516 

179 85 

5,403 

1 7 

29 32 

3 39 

Michigan 

122,711 

147 33 

6,736 

1 8 

30 54 

19 24 

Minnesota 

61,923 

157 96 

2,484 

2 5 

30 02 

15 37 

Mississippi 

19,923 

46 32 

1,108 

1.8 

33.92 

17 02 

Missouri 

72,599 

137 36 

3,603 

2.0 

40 78 

12 74 

Montana 

17,335 

215 44 

649 

3 2 

45 60 

6 23 

Nebraska 

28,105 

142 48 

1,264 

2 2 

40 42 

0 92 

Nevada 

3,148 

162 32 

214 

1 6 

37 42 

6 24 

New Hampshire 

7,806 

135 02 

430 

1 8 

29 04 

2 52 

New Jersey 

111,677 

211.82 

6,732 

1 9 

34 64 

10 82 

New Mei^ico 

13,179 

134 60 

407 

3 2 

23.01 

25 50 

New York 

324,335 

209 76 

18,896 

1 7 

24 81 

17 10 

North Carolina 

54,813 

81 43 

2,455 

2.2 

29 96 

33 08 

North Dakota 

13,883 

138 02 

538 

2 6 

49 92 

9 46 

Ohio 

146,522 

147 03 

8,632 

1 7 

44 41 

16.69 

Oklahoma 

42,725 

111 86 

1,674 

2 6 

46 70 

17 03 

Oregon 

28,780 

157 88 

1,552 

1 9 

60 24 

13.52 

Pennsylvania 

192,606 

144 80 

10,803 

1 8 

43 07 

14 84 

Rhode Island 

12,706 

160 85 

935 

1 4 

33 88 

1.81 

South Carolina 

26,324 

74 30 

1,216 

2 2 

37 19 

22 76 

South Dakota 

14,917 

153 93 

548 

2 7 

47 77 

2.62 

Tennessee 

37,721 

76 10 

2,153 

1 8 

34 04 

13 65 

Texas 

120,649 

118 11 

6,025 

2.0 

38 29 

22 96 

Utah 

15,851 

129 30 

637 

2 5 

42 20 

18 35 

Vermont 

6,215 

122 89 

312 

2 0 

35,91 

7.41 

Virginia 

43,214 

92 29 

2,672 

1 6 

41 00 

16.06 

Washington 

51,669 

183 33 

2,896 

1 8 

42 36 

1.75 

West Virginia 

37,022 

101 30 

1,364 

2 7 

55 37 

24.76 

Wisconsin 

63,094 

147 73 

3,213 

2 0 

29 12 

9 90 

Wyoming 

6,335 

171.38 

270 

2.3 

48 39 

16.63 


* Prepared by NEA Research Division. 

a As calculated by the US Office of Education; Includes local, state, and federal funds. 
1948-49 
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PEKPETUATING Y©ER LIFE’S W©KK 


There are organizations which build 
for the future. One of these is the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States. When you are making 
your will, or otherwise disposing of 
your property, you may be eager to safe- 
guard and perpetuate your influence. If 
your professional organization means 
much to you and you regard it as a 
permanent factor in making a better 
world, you may wish to remember the 
NEA in your will or bequest. 

The National Education Association 
of the United States was incorporated 
under a special act of Congress. The 
purpose expressed in the charter and by- 
laws is to “elevate the character and 
advance the interest of the profession 
of teaching and promote the cause of 
popular education in the United States,^' 
The NEA is an independent, volun- 
tary, nongovernmental organization. Its 
policies are determined by its members. 
It cooperates with all groups in Ameri- 
can life which wish to improve educa- 
tion. It affiliates with none of these 
groups. It works for better schools and 
for the improvement of the professional, 
economic, social and civic status of 
teachers. 

How Gifts May Be Made 
The following are some of the ways 
of making lasting gifts to the National 
Education Association: 

[1] By specific gift under your will. 
You may leave outright a sum of money, 
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large or small; securities; real property; 
or a portion of your estate. 

[2] By living trust. You may deed 
your property to the Association in trust 
and have the income paid to you for 
life. 

[3] By life insurance. You may make 
the NEA the beneficiary of your life 
insurance, 

[4] By gift of real or personal prop' 
erty. You may make a gift of money 
or deed real property to the NEA dur- 
ing your lifetime. 

The following form of bequest may 
be incorporated in your will, convey- 
ance of property, or insurance: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, a corporation incor- 
porated under a special act of Congress, 
located at 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C,, the sum of $ . , , . [or 

otherwise describe the gift] for the pur- 
poses provided in the charter and by- 
laws of said Association.” 

If you wish to make a bequest to the 
permanent fund of the Association, or 
for a specific purpose as Overseas Teach- 
er-Relief, international relations, the de- 
velopment of the Nanjemoy Nature Re- 
serve, or for any other special purpose 
in the field of education, you may so 
express the purpose in your bequest. 

More detailed information will gladly 
be furnished to you if you will write 
to the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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NEA Committees, Commissions, and Councils 

mmA C®MMITTEES, 

anil C#EMCIES 


Much of the work of the NEA has 
been done thru committees. There are 
four types of NEA committees: 

Commissions and Councils 
The National Education Association 
has created certain special deliberative 
bodies known either as councils or as 
commissions. These groups usually oper- 
ate in large areas of professional interest 
under the general supervision of the 
Executive Committee: 

Educational Policies Commission 
Legislative Commission 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation 

National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
Natl Council on Teacher Retirement. 
Four of these have a secretary and 
staff at NEA headquarters — the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission since 1935, 
the Defense Commission since 1941, the 
Safety Commission since 1944, the 
Teacher Education Commission since 
1946. The Legislative Commission is the 
policy body on legislative action; the Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division is the 
executive arm of that body. 

Standing Committees 
This type of committee carries on a 
continuous program of study, interpreta- 
tion, and action. Each standing commit- 
tee consists of five members appointed by 
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the NEA president for terms of three 
years each on a rotating basis, no mem- 
ber to serve more than two terms in suc- 
cession. Each committee has a nation- 
wide advisory group usually consisting 
of the chairmen of similar committees in 
the state and local associations. 

Standing committees are at work in the 
fields of citizenship; credit unions; inter- 
national relations; professional ethics; 
tax education and school finance; and 
tenure and academic freedom. 

Joint Committees 

The joint committee is one form of 
cooperation between the National Edu- 
cation Association and other organiza- 
tions with mutual interests in specific 
problems. Each organization appoints 
five members. Each member serves for 
five years on a rotating basis and cannot 
be reappointed to succeed himself. Joint 
committees elect their own chairmen. 

The National Education Association 
has joint committees with the American 
Legion; the American Library Associa- 
tion; the American Medical Association; 
the American Teachers Association; and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Convention Committees 

The Association has seven convention 
committees: auditing, budget, bylaws and 
rules, credentials, elections, necrology, 
and resolutions. 
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EIIUCATI©MAL POLICIES COMMISSIOM 

ETHEL j. ALPENFELS, School of Education, New Yor\ Umu., New Yor\, N,Y., 1952 
RUBY ANDERSON, Athens Highschool, Athens, Ga., 1952 

o. c. CARMICHAEL, president, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New Yor\ IS, N. Y., 1950 
JAMES B. coNANT, president. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1952 
A. c. FLORA, supt of schools, Columbia, S. C., 1949 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, executive secretary, NEA; ex-officio 

WILLARD E. GOSLIN, pTCS,, AASA, supt of schools, Pasadena, Calif.; ex-officio 
ALONZO G. GRACE, director. Education and Cultural Relations, OMG (US), Germany, 
1951 

EUGENE H. HERRINGTON, prin,, Ebert School, Denver, Colo. 

E. w. JACOBSEN, president, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif., 1949 
GALEN JONES, director. Division of Secondary Education, US Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

WORTIT MC CLURE, exec. secy, AASA; ex-officio 

T. R. MC CONNELL, dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 

PAUL R. MORT, Teacher s College, Columbia University, New Yor\, N. Y., 1950 
MAE NEWMAN, Huntington Highschool, Huntington, W. Va. 

JOHN K.. NORTON, director, Division of Administration and Guidance, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New Yor\ 27 , N. Y 1951 
GEORGE A. SELKE, chancellor. University of Montana, Helena, 1951 
JAMES M. SPINNING, supt of schools, Rochester, N. Y., 1950 

AfABEL STUDEBAKER, president, NEA; Strong Vincent Highschool, Erie, Fa., 1949 
WILLIAM G. CARR, Secretary of the Commission, associate secretary, NEA 


Historical background — The Commis- 
sion was created in 1935 by joint action 
of the Executive Committees o£ the NEA 
and AASA and has since then been 
jointly sponsored by the two associations. 
The Commission has been primarily con- 
cerned with the formulation, publica- 
tion, and implementation of statements 
of policy for American education. 

Deliberations, recommendations, and 


publications of the Commission have 
focused on a series of successive centers 
of interest during the past 13 years: the 
relation of education to American democ- 
racy; citizenship education; the adjust- 
ment of education to the war; and post- 
war and long-range planning for Ameri- 
can education and international educa- 
tional relations. 

Activities in 1947 AS — ^Having previ- 
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ously published statements of policy for 
secondary education [Education for All 
American Youth, 1944] and preschool 
education [Educational Services for 
Young Children, 1945], the Commission 
in 1946 initiated a study of elementary 
education which was completed in late 
1947 and published in February 1948 
under the title, Education for All Ameri- 
can Children. 

Several hundred teachers contributed 
the data for this report, which describes 
good practices observed in 86 widely 
scattered elementary schools visited by 
members of the Commission’s staff. It 
also sets a ten-year goal for continuous 
improvement of elementary education by 
describing ideal urban and rural schools 
as of 1958. 

Two valuable aids for acquainting the 
profession and the lay public with this 
publication’s recommendations have been 
made available thru cooperation with the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals: Teach Them All, a 32-page 
illustrated summary of the report; and a 
35-mm filmstrip of 52 frames of pictures 
and text designed to help interpret the 
report to groups. 

Reorganization — On September 14, 
1947, the Executive Committees of the 
NEA and A AS A held a joint meeting 
to consider the future of the Educational 
Policies Commission. It was agreed that 
the membership of the Commission 
should be reconstituted in accordance 
with the following plan: four ex-officio 
members [the President and Executive 
Secretary of both the NEA and AASA]; 


16 elected members [one elected by each 
of these departments: Classroom Teach- 
ers, Elementary School Principals, Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and Higher 
Education; 12 elected at large by joint 
action of the Executive Committees of 
the NEA and AASA, each to serve a 
four-year term on a rotating basis.] 

No elected member of the Commission 
is eligible for immediate re-election, but 
an elected member may be re-elected 
after having been off the Commission 
for one year or more. 

At the same meeting the two Execu- 
tive Committees adopted the following 
statement to define functions of EPC: 

[1] The Educational Policies Com- 
mission shall prepare, publish, and dis- 
seminate, from time to time, statements 
of proposed policy regarding the conduct 
of education in the United States, and 
the international relationships of Ameri- 
can education. 

[2] The Commission shall prepare be- 
fore April 1 of each year a list of the 
current major educational problems, to- 
gether with its recommendations dealing 
with these problems. These lists and 
recommendations shall be communicated 
without publication to the Resolutions 
Committee of the NEA, the resolutions 
committees of the affiliated state educa- 
tion associations, and the resolutions com- 
mittees of the departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association for their 
information. 

Future plans — ^Plans for future activities 
will be charted at the next meeting of the 
Commission in September 1948. 


1948-49 
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LEGISLATIVE C®MMISSI®M 

ARTHUR F. COREY, S€cy, California Teachers Assn, San Francisco, 1950 

j. EASTON PARRATT, State Dept of Education, Salt La\e City, Utah, 1950 

FORREST RozzELL, field sccy, Arkansas Education Assn, Little Roc\, 1951 

MRS. GRACE DODGE, Boothbay Center Grammar School, Boothbay, Maine, 1949 

A. 0. MATHIAS, usstprin., highschool, 1215 Tannehill Lane, Cincinnati 26, Ohio, 1949 

ROBERT H. WYATT, excc, secy , Indiana State Teachers Assn, Indianapolis, 1950 

KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER, supt of schools, Dcnvet, Colorudo, 1950 

FRANK E. BASS, field secy, Tennessee Education Assn, Nashville, Tenn., 1951 

RAYMON w. ELDRiDGE, prin,, Lawrence School, Broo\line, Mass., 1951 

R. B. MARSTON, dir,, Legislative and Federal Relations Div., NEA headquarters contact 


Historical Background — The Legisla- 
tive Commission dates from the 1920 Salt 
Lake City NEA convention. Its imme- 
diate predecessor was the NEA Commis- 
sion on Emergency in Education created 
to meet conditions arising from World 
War I. 

Activities in 19474948 — The Commis- 
sion held seven meetings from June 1, 
1947, to July 1, 1948. Major objectives of 
the Commission related during the year 
to the enactment of federal aid legislation 
to assist the states in financing public 
elementary and public secondary schools, 
to development of legislative policies, to 
strengthening the Legislative-Federal 
Relations Division for greater service, 
and to public relations in the legislative 
area thru more effective professional and 
lay participation. 

As a result of action of the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the Cincinnati con- 
vention in 1947, membership of the Com- 
mission was increased from seven to nine. 

Typical actions authorized by the Com- 
mission are noted as follows: In its meet- 
ing of July 6, 1947, the Commission 


stressed the responsibility of the majority 
leadership in the House of Representa- 
tives for getting federal aid legislation to 
the floor for debate and a vote. In its 
October 19-20 meeting, the Commission 
called for an expanded program of NEA 
service in support of the federal-aid ob- 
jective and adopted a resolution appealing 
“for an immediate curb on price infla- 
tion.” The Commission met with Federal 
Security Administrator Ewing, and 
others, to discuss [a] federal-aid legis- 
lation and [b] the place of the Office of 
Education in the executive branch of the 
federal government. 

On December 19, 1947, the Commis- 
sion discussed the need for increased per- 
sonnel to step up its federal-aid cam- 
paign. On January 17 the Commission re- 
quested a place for federal aid on the 
program of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 
scheduled for Atlantic City, February 21- 
26. A plan of action was approved to 
bring S472 to the Senate floor for debate 
and a vote at the earliest possible time. 
The importance of getting wide parti- 
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cipation by state and local education as- 
sociations, and by national lay organiza- 
tions, in working for federal-aid legisla- 
tion, was stressed. 

At its Atlantic City meeting, February 
21-22, the Commission cooperated with 
,the A AS A Committee on Resolutions, 
participated in the program of the Na- 
tional Association of State Secretaries, and 
sponsored a meeting with city and county 
school superintendents from selected 
states and congressional districts inter- 
ested in federal school legislation. 

On April 8-9, the Commission declared 
that the April 1 Senate enactment of 
S472 by a vote of 58 to 22 greatly en- 
hanced the possibilities of favorable 
House action on federal-aid legislation, 
and proceeded to develop plans to en- 
courage such action on the part of the 
House of Representatives. The Commis- 
sion stressed again the fact that this legis- 
lation would rise or fall according to the 
decision of the House majority leader- 
ship, with Speaker Joseph W. Martin 
and Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck 
particularly in mind. It was clear to the 
Commission that the Honorable Edward 
O. McCowen, sponsor of HR2953, despite 
his every effort, could not get his bill on 
the House floor for action without a 
greenlight from the House majority party 
leaders. 

At its meeting on May 15-16, the Com- 
mission addressed a communication to 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., calling 
attention to the fact that “We have had 
the experience of two wars in one genera- 
tion to prove that a program of security 
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which ignores the physical fitness and 
education of the nation’s manpower could 
be an invitation to defeat.” The Commis- 
sion noted that the McCowen bill had 
been in the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor “since July 1947, await- 
ing the sanction of the policy-makers of 
the House. We believe you are in position 
to give it that sanction. Our purpose,” 
the Commission declared, “is to inquire 
when you intend to do so.” 

Other subjects of legislative concern 
were treated by the Commission during 
the course of the year: health, exemption 
of teacher retirement pay up to |1440 per 
annum, surplus property, and the like. 
The overwhelming interest of the Com- 
mission, however, was manifest in rela- 
tion to the federal-aid objective. 

Legislative policies for 1949 — ^During 
the year the Commission studied current 
issues in education. These were reduced 
to statements of policy preliminary to the 
1948 annual NEA convention, called for 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 4-9, 1948. Plans 
were laid for their consideration by the 
Representative Assembly. 

Development of Legislative^Federal Re- 
lations Division — An objective to which 
the Commission consistently devoted its 
efforts during the year was the growth 
and development of legislative services 
thru the Legislative-Federal Relations 
Division. The Commission believes that 
the effectiveness of the NEA in the area 
of legislation depends upon adequate, 
qualified personnel, maintained on a con- 
sistently high level of performance oper- 
ating full time thruout the year. 
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MATIOMAl COMMISSI®N fi^r the DEFENSE mi 
DEM®CKAC¥ ihrm EDECATIDM 

HAROLD BENJAMIN, dean, College of Education, University of Maryland, 1950 
MOZELLE CAUSEY, teacher, 1819 Ashehoro St., Greensboro, N. C., 1951 
JOHN w. DAVIS, pres.. West Virginia State College, Institute, 1949 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, secy, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
HAROLD CURTIS HAND, prof. of education, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 1951 
WINONA MONTGOMERY, 1529 W, Lewis, Fhoentx, Ariz., 1949 
ROSE MucKLEY, tcucher, South Highschool, Minneapolis, Minn., 1950 
VIRGIL ROGERS, supt of schools, Battle Cree\, Mich., 1951 
MABEL STUDEBAKER, prcs., NEA, Strong Vincent Highschool, Erie, Pa. 

RICHARD B. KENNAN, Secretary of the Commission 
VIRGINIA KiNNAiRD, assodate secretary of the Commission 
CYRUS c. PERRY, legal counsel of the Commission 


Historical background — This Com- 
mission was created by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1941. Its major 
purpose is “to bring to the general public 
a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the dependence of democracy upon a 
better education of all our people.” The 
NEA also has authorized the Commis- 
sion to promote the adequate financing of 
state and local education; to investigate 
charges against teachers, school systems, 
and education in general; and to defend 
members of the teaching profession 
against unjust attack. 

Activities in 1947-48 — National Con- 
ference on Citizenship — the Commission 
joined with the NEA Committee on 
Citizenship and the US Department of 
Justice as a sponsor of the Third National 
Conference on Citizenship held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 16-19, 1948. The 
secretary of the Commission was staff 
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adviser for the Committee, and several 
other members of the Commission staff 
helped with conference planning and ad- 
ministration. 

Universal Military Training and Na- 
tional Defense — The Commission has 
been active in studying the problem of 
national defense and has endeavored to 
bring to the attention of leaders in our 
profession some of the truth or falsity 
of the claims concerning universal mili- 
tary training. A special bulletin. First 
Things First for a Strong America, has 
been issued. 

Human Brotherhood and International 
Understanding — The Commission has 
continued its cooperation with groups 
interested in improving intergroup un- 
derstanding. Members of the staff helped 
develop the program of the National 
Citizens Conference on Civil Liberties 
held in Washington, D. C., April 14, 
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1948. A new booklet in this field is in 
preparation. 

Investigation at North College Hill, 
Ohio — At the NEA meeting in Cincin- 
nati in the summer of 1947 the Defense 
Commission reported concerning its in- 
vestigation of the dismissal of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Cook as superintendent of 
schools of North College Hill. Since 
that time a new board of education has 
been elected in that community and Dr. 
Cook has been given a new three-year 
contract. A report of the investigation 
has been published and has been widely 
distributed. Pathfinder news magazine 
selected this investigation for second 
place in its list of the ten most outstand- 
ing educational achievements of 1947. 

Inquiries and Investigations — A great 
many requests for services have come to 
the Commission this year. In several 
cases assistance has been given but it has 
not seemed advisable to conduct a full 
investigation. In all cases the Commis- 
sion has cooperated with the local teach- 
ers association and with the state asso- 
ciation. Preliminary action has been 
taken in response to requests from 
Monessen, Pa.; Rochester, Minn.; Chand- 
ler, Ariz.; Helena, Mont.; and McComb, 
Miss. 

Cooperation with Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom — The Com- 
mission has aided the Tenure Committee 
in its action in the case of Miss Helen 
Broderick of Yonkers, New York. The 
secretary of the Commission is the staff 
adviser for the Tenure Committee. 

Defense Bulletin — K semi-confidential 
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report, intended primarily for the in- 
formation of members of the Commis- 
sion, state secretaries, local affiliated as- 
sociations, and NEA directors, has been 
published at intervals during the year. 
In its new format, the Bulletin has been 
less expensive to mail, and this has made 
possible an enlarged mailing list. The 
Bulletin suggests possible action regard- 
ing such matters as federal aid to educa- 
tion, universal military training, renewed 
‘Vitch hunts’’ against teachers and text- 
books, and the increasing pressure for 
public financial support of sectarian 
schools. 

Lay Conferences — Altho the Commis- 
sion did not initiate any conferences be- 
tween educators and laymen this year, 
plans are already underway for a new 
series of conferences during 1948-49. 

Recommendations — The Commission 
recommends that: 

[1] State and regional conferences in 
cooperation with affiliated teacher or- 
ganizations be continued, the emphasis 
during the coming year to be on [a] 
human brotherhood and [b] democratic 
handling of professional problems. 

[2] Funds be made available for the 
employment of additional staff members 
to aid with the increasing number of 
requests for inquiries and investigations 
of alleged unjust treatment of teachers 
and attacks on school systems. 

[3] The Commission’s work in the 
field of teacher protection and teacher 
welfare be fully supported by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. There is evidence of 
need for increased activity in this field. 
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MATIOMm CUMMISSION SAFETY EDFCATIOM 

RoscoE WEST, president, STC, Trenton, N, J., chairman, 1950 
SHIRLEY COOPER, assQc, pTof, of education, Unw. of Wisconsin, Madison, 1951 
WILLIAM N, cox, JR., head. Dept, of Safety Engineering and admimstraUve head. In- 
stitute of Public Safety, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 1950 
WILL c. CRAWFORD, supt of schools, San Diego, Cahf., 1949 
CLYDE A. ERWIN, State supt of pubhc instruction, Raleigh, N. C., 1951 
MABEL EWING, teachcT of home economics, Stuarthmore Highschool, Swarthmore, Pa., 

1950 

GRACE FITCH, principal, Fran](lin Elementary School, Jacksonville, IIL, 1949 

CAROLINE HOOK, primary teacher, 1135 S. Trenton, Tulsa, Ol{la., 1951 

RAY N. MC FARLiN, dir, of Safety, Cleveland Pubhc Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1951 

RALPH A. MOYER, professor of civil engineering, Iowa State College, Ames, 1949 

R. B. NORMAN, principal, Amarillo Highschool, Amarillo, Tex., 1950 

THELMA REED, teacher, Graceland School, Kansas City, Mo., 1950 

B. c. RILEY, dir, of extension div.. University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., 1951 

LOIS sTAAT, physical education teacher. Great Nec\ Highschool, Great Nec\, N. Y., 

1951 

MARION REX TRABUE, dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., 1949 

ROBERT w. EAVES, secretary of the Commission 

FRANK w. FiuBBARD, Consultant to the Commission, director of research, NEA 


Historical background — The work of 
this Commission is largely financed by 
foundation grants. Begun in 1939 as 
the Safety Education Unit of the Re- 
search Division it was extended to the 
commission status in 1943 by action of 
the Executive Committee. Active staff 
work began in the spring of 1944. 

Activities in 1947 AB — During 1947 
the Commission continued its efforts to 
provide guidance for the rapidly develop- 
ing program of highschool driving in- 
struction. The most significant work in 
this field was Cars for Driving Instruc- 
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tion, a statement of suggested policies 
and standards for the acquisition and use 
of driver-training cars, developed in co- 
operation with the automobile industry 
and organizations interested in safety. 

The Commission has intensified its 
interests in safety education programs 
tor rural schools. Two bulletins, Safety 
Education in Rural Schools and Safety 
in Farm Mechanics and with Farm Ma- 
chines, were prepared in cooperation with 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. The safe use of electricity in rural 
areas will be treated in another bulletin 
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to be added to the series in the near 
future. 

Our School Buses, published early in 
1948, deals with statistics on pupil trans- 
portation. 

A questionnaire survey of college and 
university activities in safety education 
and related fields was made during 1947. 
Information obtained will soon be 
printed, together with case studies of 
several of the outstanding college and 
university safety programs. 

The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation assisted the Commis- 
sion in preparation of two bulletins for 
secondary-school use, The High-School 
Principal and Safety and The Physical 
Education Instructor and Safety, 

A silent filmstrip. Smart Driving, was 
produced as a joint undertaking of the 
Commission and the National Highway 
Users Conference. A teacher’s manual is 
being developed to be distributed with 
the filmstrip. 

The Commission distributed in free 
packets for American Education Week, 
20,000 copies each of 1910 Driving S\ill 
Isn't Good Enough Today and The Peo- 
ple Want Safety, four-page leaflets pub- 
lished by the Commission. 

A series of mimeographed reports on 
safety programs thruout the country has 
been started, and will be further devel- 
oped during 1948. Also distributed were 
bibliographies on home safety and safety 
articles in educational journals. 

There have been increasing requests 
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for materials and assistance in planning 
school-safety programs. The Commission 
has attempted to meet these requests by 
field trips, preparation of free packets 
of materials, and advisory service thru 
correspondence. The Commission re- 
viewed and criticized scripts for several 
traffic-safety films. 

Monthly columns and news reports 
have been prepared for the NBA Journal, 
Education journals cooperated with the 
Commission by publicizing new ma- 
terials. 

The Commission cooperated with the 
National Committee for Traffic Train- 
ing during 1947-48 by compiling and 
publishing a list of intensive traffic-safety 
training courses and by participating in 
the National Institute for Traffic Train- 
ing. A member of the Commission’s staff 
serves as this committee’s secretary. 

One of the major projects for 1948 
is a National Conference on School 
Transportation to be held at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, October 3-8. This 
conference will consider a number of 
pertinent problems in this field. The 
Commission is sponsoring it jointly with 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA Department of Rural 
Education, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and US Office of 
Education. 

Activities in fire prevention education 
will be extended in 1948 thru a grant 
of funds by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. A committee of educators 
and experts in fire prevention will out- 
line projects for this program. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHEB 
EOrCATION AND PIIOFESSIONAL STANDAKDS 

w. 1 . PEiK, dean, College of Education, University of Minn., Minneapolis, chairman, 
1949 

L. FRAZER BANKS, supt of schools, 'Birmingham, Ala., 1949 

FINIS E. ENGLEMAN, Commissioner of education. State Dept of Education, Hartford, 
Conn., 1950 

c. MARGUERITE MORSE, Mghschool supervisoT, Pinellas County, Clearwater, Fla., 1949^ 
PAUL V. SANGREN, president, ‘Western Mich. College of Education, Kalamazoo, 1950 
MARTHA A. SHULL, teacher and counselor, Jefferson Highschool, Portland, Oreg., 1950 
T. M. STINNETT, director of publications, Arkansas Education Assn, Little RocJ{, 1951 
WAURiNE WALKER, teacher, Waco Highschool, Waco, Texas, 1951 
c. o. WILLIAMS, director of education extension, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, 1951 

RALPH MCDONALD, Secretary of the Commission 


Historical background — The Commis- 
sion established by action of the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Buffalo in 
July 1946, is responsible for the program 
of the organized profession in “matters 
of recruitment, selection, preparation, 
certification, and advancement of pro- 
fessional standards, including standards 
for institutions which prepare teachers.” 

Activities in 1947 AS — [1] Vigorous 
attention has been given to improving 
quality of instruction in the schools as 
a result of the Oxford Conference spon- 
sored by the Commission in 1947. 

[2] The Commission's $2400-to-$6000 
minimum salary standard has had na- 
tionwide influence in raising the salaries 
of qualified teachers. 

[3] The Commission has sought in 
every way to further among both teach- 
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ers and laymen a concept of teaching 
as a truly professional pursuit requiring 
highly selective admission, long and thoro 
specialized preparation, and systematic 
improvement in service. 

[4] Thru a series of regional confer- 
ences and by other vigorous measures 
the Commission has sought to bring an 
early end to emergency certification, to 
promote the establishment of four years 
of professional preparation as a minimum 
requirement for licensing of teachers, and 
to achieve the five-year requirement 
wherever possible. 

[5] At Bowling Green, Ohio, the 
Commission held the National Confer- 
ence on the Education of Teachers, in 
which leaders of the organized profession 
for the first time developed some basic 
findings as to what the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers should be. 
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[6] The Commission has encouraged 
inservice provisions for the professional 
growth of teachers, which have increased 
notably during 1947-48. 

[7] The Commission has sponsored 
the first nationwide study of current 
teacher supply from colleges and uni- 
versities. The study revealed a vast un- 
dersupply of elementary teachers and a 
potential oversupply of highschool cer- 
tificates in certain fields. 

[8] Emphasis has been placed upon 
high standards and careful selection. 
The Commission joined with Delta 
Kappa Gamma in publishing Find Your 
Own Frontier, a volume of authentic in- 
formation on teaching as a career. Ad- 
ditional materials have been widely dis- 
tributed. 

[9] Other major elements in the 
1947-48 program were: encouragement 
of teacher-education scholarships; stimu- 
lating study, looking toward greater reci- 
procity between states; promoting uni- 
fication of teacher-education organiza- 
tions in the NEA; development of policy 
on vital issues; furthering establishment 
and activities of parallel state commis- 
sions; extending participation thru ad- 
visory committee members; cooperation 
with national lay organizations; and an 
extensive field service to state and local 
education associations. 

Plans for 194S-49 — [1] Every aspect 
of the work of the Commission during 
1947-48 is being carried into the pro- 
gram for 1948-49. [2] Publication and 
distribution of the Bowling Green Con- 
ference Report and an intensive followup 
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thru all the states and territories. [3] Ten 
regional conferences are planned for 
1948-49. [4] A pilot state conference will 
be sponsored cooperatively with some in- 
terested state association to help formu- 
late a pattern of joint lay -education prog- 
ress in lifting the professional standards 
of teaching. [5] A brochure on the Com- 
mission’s salary standard will be prepared 
and given wide distribution. [6] A teach- 
ing unit and manual on the professional 
organization of teachers will be prepared 
for use in teacher-education institutions. 
[7] Materials will be published in pam- 
phlet form for assisting parallel state com- 
missions in their programs. [8] A pic- 
torial brochure on the elementary-teacher 
shortage will be printed for wide dis- 
tribution among laymen. [9] A full 
kit of revised materials to aid in the 
selective recruitment of teachers will be 
developed, including a carefully devel- 
oped poster and leaflet to interest out- 
standing students in teaching careers. 

[10] The national teacher supply and de- 
mand study will be continued, ex- 
tended, and strengthened. [11] Profes- 
sional criteria for colleges preparing 
teachers will be developed, at least in 
the initial stages. [12] There will be 
further exploration looking toward the 
publication, under proper auspices, of a 
Journal of Teacher Education. [13] An 
intensive drive will be sponsored to turn 
the tide in the growing shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers. [14] An occasional 
bulletin is planned for state commission 
members, advisory committee members, 
and other professional leaders. 
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MATI©MAt C#UMCIE TEACMEIt KETIKEMEMT 

RAY L. LiLLYWHiTE, 203 State Capitol, Salt La\e City 1, Utah, chairman 
HARVEY M. BLACK, 410 Capitol Building, Of(lahoma City, Ohla,, vicechairman 
JENNIE ROCH, 703 Cavondelet St,, New Orleans 13, La., secretary-treasurer 
Other Executive Committee Members 
MERRILL F. COOLEY, Harding Highschool, Warren, Ohio, 1950 
CHESTER V. DAVIS, principal, Highschool, Ely, Nev., 1949 
MARIE w. GRAHL, 237 37th'34th Ave., Douglaston, N. Y., 1950 
j. M. CLIFFORD, Box 3 59, Lunsing 2, Mich., 1949 
c. B. MURRAY, 152 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y., 1949 
MRS, LOTTIE K. WARMBOLD, 2843 36th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Mtnn. 

FRANK w. HUBBARD, director. Research Division, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical bac\ground — As early as 
1887 the Association advocated pensions 
for teachers. In 1911 there was ap- 
pointed a Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions. Under 
various titles committees worked on re- 
tirement problems up to 1936 when the 
Committee on Retirement Allowances 
was merged with the National Council 
of Retirement Systems [established in 
1924] to form the present Council. 

Purposes of the Council — [1] To safe- 
guard and strengthen retirement systems 
and [2] to disseminate information on 
current trends and proposed legislation. 

Activities in 1947A8 — The executive 
committee of the Council met in Decem- 
ber 1947 and in Atlantic City on February 
22, 1948. Reports of the legislative com- 
mittee and the reciprocity committee 
were considered and there was discus- 
sion of ways to increase services of the 
Council to all teachers and officers of 
retirement systems and to broaden the 
scope of the Council’s work. A subcom- 
mittee of the executive committee was 


appointed to work toward increasing 
membership in the Council and to study 
dues. At the December meeting of the 
executive committee plans were laid for 
the annual convention held in Atlantic 
City February 23 and 24. 

The program of the Council’s annual 
meeting included papers on liberalization 
of retirement allowances and problems 
of retired teachers, as well as financial 
and administrative problems vital to 
good administration of retirement sys- 
tems. The membership subcommittee re- 
ported that with three systems joining 
recently, Council membership is now 51 
state and local teacher retirement systems. 

The Council by resolution reaffirmed 
its position on extension of social security 
to teachers; that is, it is opposed to any 
proposal for extending social security to 
teachers who are members of existing 
state or local retirement systems. 

The legislative committee reported on 
progress during the year with respect to 
equitable exemption of retirement in- 
come from federal income taxation. The 
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Council was one of a number of public 
employes organizations which sponsored 
HR1613 introduced by Congressman 
Gearhart last year. Altho hopes for its 
passage as a separate bill are slight, effort 
is being made to have the provisions of 
HR16i3 included in the general tax 
revision bill to be sponsored by the Ways 
and Means Committee in the spring of 
1948. 

For the past year or more the Council 
has had a reciprocity committee charged 
with the study of possible means of pre- 
serving to teachers, who move across 
state lines, some retirement credit from a 
system in which they were members pre- 
viously. The work of this committee dis- 
closes that the problem is very compli- 
cated, legally, legislatively, and statisti- 
cally. However, the committee was in- 
structed to continue its work and present 
further findings at the 1949 meeting of 
the Council. 

The Council recognized that many re- 
tired teachers have suffered thru declin- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar and 
that there is need for liberalization of 
benefits to enable these teachers to meet 
the high costs of living. However, the 
Council warned again liberalization of 
any retirement law without adequate 
study of how proposed amendments 
would affect the established system. A 
resolution was passed recommending that 
retirement secretaries cooperate with state 
education associations to work out alle- 
viation of the condition of retired teach- 
ers who receive substandard allowances. 

Publications of the Council are issued 


NEA Commissions and Councils 

thru the cooperation of the publications 
committee and the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Classroom Teachers Discussion 
Pamphlet No. 2 on Teacher Retirement 
was revised by the Research Division in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and in consultation 
with the Council's publication commit- 
tee. This discussion pamphlet tells the 
story of teacher retirement in nontech- 
nical language and serves as the basis 
for discussion on the status and essential 
features of teacher retirement. 

No new publications on teacher re- 
tirement have been issued during the 
year. However, a supplement to the 
January 1946 report, Statutory Provisions 
for Statewide Retirement Systems, is in 
process of preparation and will be re- 
leased before the end of the school year 
1947-48. Also, a questionnaire on the 
statistical operation of teacher retirement 
systems was distributed and the data 
so compiled will be reported in the near 
future. 

All states now have a pension or joint- 
contributory teacher retirement system, 
and the Council feels gratified that part 
of this achievement may be credited to 
the work of the Council in publicizing 
the need for teacher retirement legisla- 
tion and the desirable features of a good 
plan. Now that a law exists on the statute 
books of every state, the Council will 
emphasize the improvement of existing 
systems, some of which are not set up 
on an actuarial basis and are not fi- 
nancially sound. 
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NEA Standing Committees 

CITIZENSHIP 

EARLE T. HAWKINS, president, Maryland State Teachers College, Towson,1949 , chair- 
man 

LAURENTiNE B. COLLINS, director. Dept of School-Community Relationships, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich,, 1949 
JOANNA z, CONNELL, 57 Richmond St., Weymouth, Mass., 1950 
EVAN E. EVANS, supt of schools, Winfield, Kans., 1951 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, sccy, Virginia Education Assn, Richmond, 1950 
RICHARD B. KENNAN, secy, NEA Defense Commission, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical background — The Commit- 
tee is the successor to two prior commit- 
tees which had as their main functions 
the recognition of new voters and the 
encouragement of the celebration of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day. The present 
Committee, with broader purposes, was 
constituted in 1944. 

Purposes of the Committee — [1] To 
formulate national policies for encourag- 
ing effective state and local association 
citizenship programs. [2] To emphasize 
importance of effectively inducting new 
voters into privileges and responsibilities 
of active citizenship. [3] To encourage 
interest, cooperation, and participation 
of other groups working along similar 
lines. [4] To publicize effective programs 
of citizenship education. 

Activities in 1947-48 — In its promotion 
of National Citizenship Day, the Com- 
mittee: [1] Contacted nearly 500 state 
and local advisory committee members. 

[2] Distributed several thousand copies 
of its Citizenship Day manual and offi- 
cial poster and several hundred packets 
of other materials. The number of re- 
quests for materials indicates that more 
school people participate each year. 
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In May 1948 the Committee, the NEA, 
and the US Department of Justice 
jointly sponsored the Third National 
Conference on Citizenship in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Defense Commission 
and the Committee organized and di- 
rected the Conference. An advisory com- 
mittee of representatives of over 20 major 
national organizations assisted in selec- 
tion of theme, topics for discussion, place, 
and nature of the Conference. Honorary 
Chairman was Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, retired. Nearly 1000 dele- 
gates from 300 organizations discussed 
the topics: [1] The World-Minded 
American Citizen; [2] Basic Human 
Rights and Attendant Responsibilities; 

[3] Citizenship in Action in the Local 
Community. 

The Committee recommends: [1] The 
NEA continue its leadership in the 
citizenship field thru continued support 
of national conferences on citizenship. 
[2] Publication of results of the Citizen- 
ship Conference. [3] Consideration of a 
Citizenship Commission to act as a 
clearinghouse for citizenship materials. 

[4] A new or revised edition of the 
National Citizenship Day manual. 
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CIIEBIT UNIONS 

HUGH STOUT, tveasurer-manager , Portland Teachers Credit Union, Education Center 
Bldg, 220 Southwest Alder St., Room 503, Portland 5, Oreg., chairman, 1949 
FRED F. BASTiAN, 1410 Watson St., WUliamsport, Pa., 1950 
N. R. BRUNDRETT, 2015 N. 7th Ave., Birmingham, Ala., 1950 

KATHRYN sTEiNMETz, district supt of schools, 6101 N. T aim an Ave., Chicago 45, 1951 
H. CLAY MCGUFFEY, treasurer, Cleveland Teachers Credit Union, 877 Arcade Bldg, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1949 

frank w. HUBBARD, director. Research Division, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical background — First created 
in 1937 as a special group, the Commit- 
tee was reclassified as a standing com- 
mittee in 1940. 

Purposes of the Committee — [1] To 
keep the teaching profession continu- 
ously informed as to the need for and 
value of credit unions. 

[2] To help the members of teacher 
credit unions to make efficient use of the 
facilities and resources available to them. 

[3] Ultimately — to make available 
credit union service to every school em- 
ployee in the United States. 

Activities in 1947-48 — The Commit- 
tee met in September 1947, at which time 
the members reported on their activi- 
ties and made plans for the year. 

Committee members are continuing 
their efforts [1] to encourage appoint- 
ment of an active credit union committee 
in each state association, [2] to obtain a 
place on convention programs for credit 
union discussions, and [3] to get ma- 
terials on credit union services into the 
state journals and other professional mag- 
azines. Members are working in close 
cooperation with representatives of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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and with directors of the state credit 
union leagues affiliated with the Credit 
Union National Association. 

During the year the committee, in co- 
operation with the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, issued a new statistical summary, 
Teachers Credit Unions: Progress and 
Status. Using replies from advisory mem- 
bers to an informal inquiry, the commit- 
tee issued a second edition of CUE 
(Credit Union Echoes), calling special 
attention to points of strength and weak- 
ness in the work of local teachers credit 
unions. The discussion pamphlet of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Credit Unions for Teachers, has been 
reprinted. Reprints of selected articles and 
earlier committee materials are widely 
used by groups interested in this phase 
of teacher welfare. 

More than 100,000 teachers now be- 
long to credit unions having assets of 
more than 23 million dollars, and doing 
an annual loan business in excess of 1 1 14 
million dollars. 

Teachers colleges and universities are 
urged to include the credit union as a 
part of their study of teacher-welfare 
programs. 
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IMTEBKTATIONAL KELATIOMS 

HOWARD E. WILSON, Camegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 W, 117th St., 
N. Y. 27, chairman, 1951 

MARGARET BOYD, 213 Wilma At/e., Steuhenmlle, Ol^la., 1951 
R. E. CLEMENT, president, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 1950 
VANETT LAWLER, Music Education Consultant, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1950 

WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, dean, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y., 1949 
WILLIAM G. CARR, secy, Educational Policies Commission, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical background and purposes — 
Created in 1920, the committee was first 
known as the Committee on Foreign 
Education Relations, then as the Com- 
mittee to Cooperate with the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
and finally in 1926 was given its present 
title. 

It has steadily enlarged the scope of its 
activities. It implements those policies 
and resolutions of the NEA that are 
concerned with international relations. 
It prepares recommendations for develop- 
ing international understanding in the 
schools and endeavors to secure their 
acceptance by profession and public. It 
serves as a point of contact between the 
NEA and governmental and civic organi- 
zations interested in international rela- 
tions. 

Activities during 1947-48 — Continu- 
ing the work of assisting local associa- 
tions in planning discussion meetings, 
the committee assembled and distributed 
more than 1000 kits of bulletins and 
pamphlets containing information on 
current international issues. 


It also published Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in American 
Schools, a book containing recommenda- 
tions for developing better international 
understanding in elementary and second- 
ary schools. It was prepared in coopera- 
tion with two committees representing 
two NEA departments: the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

A free copy was sent to each state and 
local association affiliated with the NEA. 
Additional copies sell at cost ($1). 

In January 1948 the committee as- 
sumed sponsorship of 300 International 
Relations Clubs in the secondary schools 
of the US and Canada. As a free service 
to these clubs, three kits of materials were 
distributed. 

The committee is preparing an ex- 
hibit of materials used in the schools 
of the US to teach about the UN. It is 
hoped that this exhibit, identical copies 
of which will be sent to each member 
state of the United Nations, will stimu- 
late education on this and other aspects 
of international relations. 
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wmmwEsmmmAi. ethics 

WILLIAM s. TAYLOR, dean. School of Education, Univ. of Kentuc\y, Lexington, chair- 
man, 19')0 

GRACE CAMPBELL, classroofYi tcachev, 627 Sth Ave., Spo\ane 10, Wash., 1949 

LOUISE G. CARSON, Box 436, Beaufort, S, C., 1951 

w. H. LEMMEL, supt of schools, Baltimore, Md,, 1949 

AUDREY E. SHAUER, 654 Chicago St., Valparaiso, Ind., 1951 

T. D. MARTIN, director. Membership Division, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical background — A committee 
appointed in 1924 developed a code of 
ethics which was officially adopted by the 
Association in 1929 and revised in 1941. 

Purposes — The functions of the Com- 
mittee as outlined in Article IV are: To 
study the Code and make recommen- 
dations for improving it; to publicize the 
Code and promote its use by members of 
the profession, in institutions for the 
preparation of teachers, and in state and 
local associations; and to take appropri- 
ate action on such cases of violation as 
are referred to it. 

Activities in 1 947-4 S — [1] Free dis- 
tribution of the ethics poster and Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet 135, ‘‘Ethics for 
Teachers,” to teacher-training institu- 
tions, superintendents and principals, 
ofScers of local associations, and others. 

[2] Wide distribution of the 1947 
Ethics Committee Report including 26 
sample codes of various other groups. 

[3] Preparation of articles on profes- 
sional ethics for The Journal, and other 
national, state, and local publications. 

[4] Encouragement of state and local 


associations and parent-teacher groups 
to include in their programs information 
on ethics, ethics committees, discussions 
of problems of ethics, and assistance in 
the distribution of ethics materials. 

[5] Annual meeting of the Ethics 
Committee October 20-21, 1947. 

[6] Report of the annual meeting of 
the Core Committee distributed to 1000 
members of the Advisory Committee in 
November together with a blank on 
which they were asked to report their 
plans of action in the field of professional 
ethics. 

[7] April letter to members of the 
Advisory Committee summarizing No- 
vember reports and requesting informa- 
tion regarding their activities during the 
year. 

[8] The 1948 official annual report of 
the Committee, published as a separate 
pamphlet, includes, in addition to de- 
tailed information regarding the work 
of the Committee, the NEA Code, and 
25 state codes. This report may be se- 
cured, free, upon request from the NEA 
headquarters office in Washington, D. C. 
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TAX EDUCATION AND SCMDDL FINANCE 

ARNOLD JOYAL, pfes., Fresfto State College, Fresno, Calif., chairman, 1949 

JOHN M. BOOTH, secy, Idaho Education Assn, Boise, 1950 

FRANCIS G. CORNELL, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1951 

HAROLD FRESHLEY, 514 Sandia St., Santa Fe, N. Mex., 1950 

NEWELL D. Mc COMBS, supt of schools, Dcs Moines, Iowa, 1951 

FRANK w. HUBBARD, director. Research Division, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical background — To offset in- 
discriminate campaigns to cut taxes with- 
out regard to social needs the NEA in 
1938 appointed a Committee on Tax 
Education. In 1941 tide and field were 
broadened to include school finance. 

Purposes — To promote cooperative 
thinking on school aspects of tax edu- 
cation and public finance; to cooperate 
with the states in planning and adopt- 
ing effective systems of local and state 
finance; to develop materials to help 
educators and laymen understand prob- 
lems of taxation and school finance. 

Activities in 19 47 A 8 — At its annual 
meeting in October 1947 the committee 
discussed the following activities: [1] 
cooperation with NEA Research Division 
on revision of School Finance Systems 
series; [2] completion of study of foun- 
dation programs in the states which dis- 
tribute state school funds on such bases; 
[3] advisability of recognizing teacher 
qualifications in distribution of state 
funds to local school units; [4] damage 
to public education done by the recent 
book. Education, America's Magic; [5] 
problems created by federal ownership of 
lands in Western states; [6] proposed 
Congressional action on turning sub- 
merged coastal areas over to contiguous 
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states; [7] possible revisions of the dis- 
cussion pamphlet, Paying for Schools, 
originally issued by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Research Divi- 
sion; [8] revision of the school finance 
goals presented in the NEA Research 
Bulletin for October 1947; [9] sugges- 
tions to advisory members as to how they 
can secure improved attitudes toward 
financing public education. 

Fhe committee recommends that: [1] 
efforts be continued to develop construc- 
tive NEA policies relative to federally 
owned lands in the 11 Western states 
and to proposed Congressional action 
on turning all submerged coastal areas 
over to the states; [2] informative ma- 
terials on tax education and school finance 
be prepared and distributed in coopera- 
tion with Research Division; [3] a 
planned program of keeping local school 
officials and educational associations alert 
to the serious financial problems confront- 
ing public education be in continuous 
progress; (4) work units on a student 
level, in school finance, be provided for 
undergraduate teacher-educating institu- 
tions; [5] the committee continue to 
function as a source of help, to local dis- 
tricts and states, on tax education and 
school finance. 
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TENUKE and ACitUEMIC FKEED©M 

martin w. ESSEX, supt of schools, La\ewood, Ohio, chairman, 1951 

BESS BAYS, Longjellow School, 9th and Ada Sts,, Boise, Idaho, 1950 

SARAH GASKILL, University of Texas, 3403 Hollywood, Austin, 1949 

WILLIAM c. OVERTON, 2716 JVhcat St,, Columbia 52, S, C,, 1951 

ANNE SUTHERLAND, 1385 Burdctte Ave,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1949 

RICHARD B. KENNAN, sccy, NEA Defense Commission, NEA headquarters contact 


Historical background — In 1911 the 
Association appointed a committee to 
study salaries and living costs. Its work 
was broadened in 1919 to include tenure 
and pensions. In 1923 it was reorganized 
as the Committee of One Hundred on 
Problems of Tenure and after 1933 oper- 
ated as the Committee on Tenure. The 
Association appointed a Committee on 
Academic Freedom in 1935. These two 
committees were merged in 1944. 

Activities in 1947-48 — Studies in co- 
operation with the NEA Research Divi- 
sion; open meetings for discussion of 
tenure problems; cooperation with state 
and local teacher organizations in hold- 
ing tenure clinics in states where teach- 
ers have no tenure protection; investiga- 
tion of tenure violations and in some 
instances provision of counsel to teachers 
involved in litigation; in cooperation 
with Advisory Committee on Tenure, 
promoting tenure legislation and study- 
ing operation of tenure in the states. 

Issued Court Decisions under Tenure 
Laws — 19324946; Teacher Tenure 
Analysis and Appraisal; Court Decisions 
on Teacher Tenure — 1947; Teacher 
Tenure [with Department of Classroom 
Teachers]; Annual Report to Delegate 
Assembly, 
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The Committee recommends that: [1] 
Retiring committee members carry on 
until the newly constituted committee 
meets and that the first meeting of the 
year include both retiring and new mem- 
bers. [2] The advisory committee in 
each state and territory be continuously 
active, that each year state and local 
organizations be requested to submit 
lists of proposed appointees in April, 
and that the president be instructed to 
announce the appointment of advisory 
committee members by August 15 each 
year. [3] Sufficient funds be made avail- 
able by NEA for such uses as may be de- 
termined by vote and approval of the 
Committee. [4] The Committee be pre- 
served and implemented as an agency 
devoted to the promotion of greater 
security for the teaching profession. [5] 
The NEA authorize the Committee: to 
investigate at will cases of unfair treat- 
ment and dismissal of educators and to 
make public its reports at such times and 
in such manner as the Committee believes 
benefits the individual investigated or the 
teaching profession; to continue coopera- 
tion with state and local associations in- 
terested in securing or strengthening 
tenure. [6] A campaign be organized 
to extend tenure thruout the states. 
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Joint Committees 

MEA and AMEMICAW EECI#M 

Representing NBA 

ANDREW D. HOLT, secy, Tennessee Education Assn, 321 7th Ave., N., Nashville 3,1951, 
chairman 

M. R. DODD, Berkeley County Schools, Martinsburg, W. Va., 1949 

R. B. ATWOOD, president, Kentucky State College, Frankfort, 1953 

LLOYD T. UECKER, supt of schools, Mitchell, S. Da\., 1952 

PAUL WAMSLEY, prin,, P.S, $51, 101 Hertel Ave., Buff ah 7 , N.Y 1950 

BELMONT FARLEY, director, Press and Radio Relations, NBA headquarters contact 


Representing American Legion 

DAN c. HARTBAUER, 5103 Kiucaid St., Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman 
DARRELL T. LANE, c/o Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 

JAMES j. DOYLE, 1 046 Hay Ward St., Manchester, N. H. 

w. c. SAWYER, director. National Americanism Commission, American Legion, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

JOSEPH w. FERRIS, 291-95 Bfoadway, New Yor\, N. Y. 

R. WORTH SHUMAKER, American Legion headquarters contact 


Historical background — Cooperation 
between the NEA and the Legion began 
in 1921. The Joint Committee has been 
responsible for the association of the 
Legion and the NEA in support of fed- 
eral aid to education and the observance 
of American Education Week. 

Activities 1947 A 8 — [1] Support of 
S472 and HE.2953 thru the American 
Legion legislative representatives with 
Congress, thru the publications of the 
American Legion, and thru addresses by 
the National Commander, James F. 
O’Neil, former co-chairman of the Joint 
Committee. [2] Cooperation in the ob- 
servance of American Education Week. 
Commander O’Neil spoke in behalf of 


education from Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson in Charlottesville, Va., 
November 1947. [3] Cooperation of the 
NEA and the American Legion in such 
projects as Boys State and Girls State, 
oratorical contests, junior baseball, safety 
education, child welfare, citizenship edu- 
cation, and living war memorials. [4] 
Reactivation of Legion-Schoolmasters 
Clubs on an informal state and local, not 
national, basis. As an aid to the organiza- 
tion of these clubs, the Joint Committee 
prepared a booklet of instructions for use 
by state and local leaders. 

Recommendation — That Legionnaire 
Schoolmaster Clubs be organized in every 
state during 1948-49, 
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MEA and AMEKICAM EIIIIIAIIY ASl§i#CIATION 


Representing NEA 


AMANDA B. BONWELL, 2055 E. Broadway, Long Beach 3, Calif,, 1953 

THOMAS H. FORD, supt of schools, Reading, Pa., 1949 

MERLE s. WARD, superintendent of schools, Valley City, N, Da\,, 1952 

ADA WING, public-school librarian, Centralia, Wash., 1951 

FRANK w. HUBBARD, director. Research Division, NEA headquarters contact 


Representing ALA 

SUE HEFLEY, State Dept of Education, Baton Rouge, La., 1951 

MARGARET 1. RUFSVOLD, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1949 
MRS. CAROLINE R. siEBENs, PubUc Library, Brookline, Mass., 1950 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, school and childrens library specialist, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, III., ALA headquarters contact 


Historical background — This Commit- 
tee was first appointed as a special com- 
mittee in 1931-32. In the 1944 reorganiza- 
tion of committees it became a joint com- 
mittee. 

Activities in 1947-48 — The Committee 
met in the fall of 1947 and planned a 
series of popular leaflets on school library 
goals and standards. Several of these 
have been completed and are available, 
upon request, from the ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, or the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The Committee is cooperating with 
the ALA in the revision of its Basic Boo\ 
Collection for High Schools. 

There has been some discussion and 
correspondence about how to approach 
the problems of adequate teacher training 
in the use of a library and library ma- 
terials, the preparation programs avail- 


able in teachers colleges for school 
librarians, and the practices of local 
school systems in classifying and paying 
school librarians. 

The Committee recommends that: 

[1] The training and background of 
teachers and administrators include basic 
preparation necessary for the wise selec- 
tion and use of children s and young 
people’s books and other library materials 
which are essential tools in the instruc- 
tional process. 

[2] A high degree of consultive serv- 
ice on school library problems be pro- 
vided in each state education department, 
with at least one school library adviser 
at the state level in each state. 

[3] Specialized library services in local 
school systems be made available to every 
child of elementary- and secondary-school 
age at a ratio of one librarian for every 
500 pupils. 
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MEA and AMEMICAM MEPICAE AiSS©CIATI©M 


Representing NBA 

BERNICE MOSS, Univ, of Utah, Salt La\e City, chairman, 1949 
LOUIS R. BURNETT, Univ. of Maryland, College Par\, 1950 
RUTH EVANS, 326 Forest Par\ Ave., Springfield 8, Mass., 1951 
MABEL E, RUGEN, Unit/, of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1952 
G. E. ROUDEBUSH, supt of schools, Columbus, Ohio, 1953 

BEN w. MILLER, secy, American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NBA headquarters contact 

Representing AM A 

GLENviLLE GiDDiNGS, 478 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta, Ga., 1951 
GEORGE M. LYON, Huntington, W. Va., vicechairman, 1950 
THURMAN B. RICE, 3167 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, 1949 

DEAN p. SMILEY, Consultant, Bureau of Health Education, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 111., secretary, 1952 


Historical background — Originally ap- 
pointed in 1911 under the title Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education to 
cooperate with a similar committee of 
the AMA, the two soon became the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education. In 1921 the Joint Committee 
absorbed the Health Committee of the 
National Council of Education and was 
reorganized in its present pattern. 

Activities during 1947-48 — The work 
of the Committee has been carried on 
thru interim activities and a meeting 
held at NEA headquarters March 22-24, 
1948. 

Interim activities included completion 
of the fourth edition of Health Educa- 
tion, a manual for teachers and for stu- 
dents in teacher-education institutions. 
Published in June 1948, it is available 
from NEA and AMA headquarters. 


Other interim activities included com- 
pletion and publication of the bulletin, 
Health Appraisals of School Children, 
and continued distribution of the mimeo- 
graphed and printed reports of the Joint 
Committee. 

On the basis of suggestions received 
from delegates at a session during the 
NEA meeting in Cincinnati, several new 
projects are underway. These include 
a manual for physical education teachers 
relating to health problems in physical 
education, a bulletin on health and 
grooming problems which affect the 
social adjustment of adolescents, and a 
statement on classroom lighting. Resolu- 
tions relating to interschool boxing, ab- 
sences from school due to illness, and 
administrative control of school health 
services were passed. 
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NEA and AMEKICAM TEACMEKS ASS#CIATI€IM 

Representing NBA 

RUTH M. WILLIAMS, Winthfop College, Roc\ Mill, S. C., 1950, chairman 
I. R. AMERiNE, classTOom teachcT , Mound Jr HS, Columbus, Ohio, 1951 
MARION w. FOX, 121 N, Hartford Ave,, Atlantic City, N.J., 1953 
AMY HiNRicHS, principal, Robert M, Lusher School, New Orleans, La., 1949 
ED Mc cuisTioN, director of Negro education. State Department of Education, Little 
RocJ(, Ar\., 1952 

HOWARD A. DAWSON, dircctoT, Division of Rural Service, NBA headquarters contact 


Representing AT A 

H. COUNCIL TRENHOLM, president. State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala., 1949, 
secretary 

JOHN H. BRODHEAD, principal, Reynolds School, Philadelphia, Pa., 1951 

WALTER N. RIDLEY, Virginia State College, Petersburg, V a., 1952 

MARY L. WILLIAMS, Gamct HS, 1011 Second Ave., Charleston, W. Va., 1949 


Historical background — This commit- 
tee, authorized by the Executive Commit- 
tee in 1926 under the title Committee on 
Educational Problems in Colored Schools, 
was continued by the Representative 
Assembly in 1927. In 1928 it became a 
joint committee of the NEA and the Na- 
tional Association for Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools which became the American 
Teachers Association in 1939. 

Activities — [1] Textboo\ materials — 
Correspondence was continued with text- 
book publishers asking their further 
cooperation in omission of offensive state- 
ments relative to minority groups. Re- 
sponses have been excellent. 

[2] Radio and motion pictures — The 
committee has continued its contacts with 
broadcasting companies, Town Meeting 
cf the Air, Junior Town Meeting League, 
the Institute for Radio in Education, and 


others, seeking suggestions and coopera- 
tion in encouraging Negro participation. 

[3] Federal aid — The committee has 
cooperated with NEA officials and lead- 
ers in education and Congress in efforts 
to secure federal aid which will help 
to equalize and provide adequate edu- 
cation for all children, 

[4] Intercultural relations — The Com- 
mittee desires to sponsor research on 
intercultural relations and the develop- 
ment of instructional programs in that 
field. Funds from private sources will be 
sought for that purpose. 

[5] Cooperative relationships — The 
Committee has requested officials of the 
two associations in the states affected to 
have joint meetings to discuss mutual 
problems, including Negro representa- 
tion in the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly. 
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MEA amd MATIOMAE C®NGItE!SS af PAHEMTS 

AND TEACHERS 


Representing NBA 

MAUDE FRAZIER, 224 S, Seventh St., Las Vegas, Nevada, 1949 
EMILY A. TARBELL, 235 Glenwood Ave., Syracuse 7, New Yorl{ 

HAROLD c. WHITESIDE, supervising principal, Shelby ville, Del., 1952 
AGNES SAMUELSON, usst ed., NBA Joumal, NBA headquarters contact 

Representing NCPT 

AGNES SAMUELSON, education chairman, NCPT, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., chairman 

MRS. L, w, HUGHES, president, NCPT, Arlington, Shelby County, Tennessee 
HEROLD c. HUNT, supt, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Historical bac\ground — The Commit- 
tee was authorized by the Representative 
Assembly in 1929. It has ranged in mem- 
bership from six to 51. It was reorganized 
as a committee of six in 1939. 

Purpose — The Committee endeavors to 
link the interests of school and home 
thru the general objectives and programs 
of both organizations and thru special 
joint activities. 

Activities in 1947-48 — Major emphasis 
has been focused upon projects. The one 
is to implement the Four-Point Program 
of the NCPT: school education, health, 
world understanding, and parent and 
family life education. Materials were in- 
cluded in the American Education Week 
packet and widely distributed by both 
organizations. Literature on various as- 
pects of this program is now available 
from the NCPT office, 600 S. Michigan, 
Chicago. 

The other special joint project has to 
do with parent-teacher efforts to help 
meet the school crisis. An inquiry blank 
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prepared by the NEA Research Division 
v/as sent to each state PTA president. 
It called for information regarding: [1] 
type of legislation supported, [2] meas- 
ures to increase school revenues, and 
other pending programs, [3] outstand- 
ing achievements, and [4] methods of 
making teaching more attractive. 

The replies, compiled by the NCPT 
office, are very illuminating. They indi- 
cate that a vast amount of work had 
been done in securing immediate and 
longtime improvements. The legislation 
supported, gains made, programs under 
way, and leadership in developing pub- 
lic concern demonstrate the values of 
cooperation in attaining mutual goals. 
For a summary of the findings of this 
inquiry see the April 1948 National Par- 
ent-Teacher, pages 30-33. 

The NCPT resolution on professional 
standards and salaries for teachers has 
helped to arouse public sentiment for 
better salaries and working conditions 
for teachers. 
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AUPITIMG 

H. A. ALLAN, assistant secretary for business, NEA headquarters contact 


This committee consists of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President shortly 
before the convention. The committee 
examines the detailed reports of the cer- 
tified public accountants, who are em- 
ployed with the approval of the Presi- 


dent of the Association for a full and 
complete audit of all Association ac- 
counts. A report on this audit is made to 
the Representative Assembly. [Standing 


Rules 9 and 14] 

BUDGET 


EVERETT j. Mc iNTosH, Front St., Weymouth, Mass., 1949, chairman 

MALCOLM p. MURPHY, prw., Sacrumento Senior Highschool, Sacramento, Calif., 1951 

H. c. ROBERSON, director of personnel activities, Lima, Ohio, 1950 

ELEANOR p. ROWLETT, 4828 W. Seminary Ave., Richmond 22, Va., 1951 

s. DAVID STONEY, prin.. Rivers Junior Highschool, Charleston 26, S. C., 1950 

H. A. ALLAN, assistant secretary for business, NEA headquarters contact 


The COMMITTEE consists of five mem- 
bers elected by the Board of Directors 
from its elected membership for three- 
year rotating terms. 

The committee has its usual meeting 
in the NEA building at Washington, 
D. C., in June after the close of the 


fiscal year, May 31. A budget for the 
ensuing year is prepared and submitted 
for approval of the Board of Directors. 
After the budget is approved, the chair- 
man of the committee presents it to the 
Representative Assembly for final consid- 
eration and action. [Standing Rule 8] 


BYLAWS AND MULES 

MARY E. TITUS, 62^ p 2 Hth Ave., Huntington, W. Va., 1949, chairman 

^AVTOiJ -R. Bjjiss, executive secretary , Ohio Education Association, Columbus, 1951 

CATHLEEN cHAMPLiN, 1119 S. 48th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa., 1953 

NANCY JONES, secy, Wyoming Education Assn, Laramie, 1952 

GERTRUDE E, MC COMB, 1927 South 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind., 1950 

HARRIETT M. CHASE, chief asst to the secy, NEA headquarters contact 


As PROVIDED in Article V, Section 1 
of the Bylaws, this committee of five is 
charged with the responsibility of fa- 
cilitating the business meetings of the 
Representative Assembly. It acts in an 


advisory and interpretative capacity, rela- 
tive to parliamentary and convention 
procedures. Each NEA President, in July 
after assuming office, appoints one new 
member to serve for five years. 
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CKEBENTimS 

RAYMON H. KOCH, supt, Datry Township Schools, Hershey, Pa., chairman 
w. L. CHRISTIAN, director, Division of Records, NEA headquarters contact 

This committee, consisting of one rep- Assembly. A definite hour is fixed for 
resentative from each state, chosen for a the close of registration, 
term of one year by members of the state The subcommittee is authorized to 
delegations, has the responsibility of cer- make decisions covering questions per- 
tifying the delegates to the Representative taining to the seating of delegates. 

ELECTIONS 

MARION w. FOX, 111 N. Hartford Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., chairman 
w. L. CHRISTIAN, director, Division of Records, NEA headquarters contact 

This committee, made up of from sible for the procedures of voting and 
eight to ten members, including a chair- for counting the ballots. The chairman 
man, appointed by the President shortly reports the results of the election at the 
before the annual convention, is respon- convention. [Standing Rule 4c] 

NECKOLOGY 

MRS. V7ILLIE c. RAY, supt of schools, Shelby vUle, Ky,, chairman 
JOHN R, KING, teacher, 2316 Oregon St,, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary 
HARRIETT M. CHASE, chief asst to the secy, NEA headquarters contact 

This committee consists of one repre- have passed away during the year, sub- 
sentativc from each state chosen by the mits this list to the executive secretary 
state delegation to serv^e for the fol- for publication in the annual volume of 
lowing year, The committee compiles a Addresses and Proceedings. [Standing 
list of all members of the Association who Rule 13) 

KESOEIJTIONS 

j. c. CHAPEL, 79^3 26th Ave., Kenosha, Wis., chairman 

JAMES H. WILSON, superintendent of schools, Roc\y Ford, Colo,, vicechairman 

w. L. VAN LOAN, Superintendent of schools, Corvallis, Oreg., secretary 

WORTH Mc CLURE, excc. sccy. Am. Assn of School Admm., NEA headquarters contact 

This committee makes recommenda- tion. Report consists of platform and 
tions to the Representative Assembly on resolutions. Issues of marked current in- 
questions “national in scope and educa- terest are the subject of resolutions and 
tional in nature,” for public pronounce- general policies have been gathered to- 
ment of general policies of the Associa- gether into the platform. 
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NEA PEFAIITMEMTI§ 


During its first 13 years the Associa- 
tion met as one body, without subdivi- 
sions, all addresses being made before 
the entire Association. By creation of de- 
partments the NEA developed a satis- 
factory method of meeting the special as 
well as the general needs of educators. 

The first departments of the National 
Education Association were created in 
1870. At the Cleveland convention of 
that year two organizations which had 
grown up separately united with the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association to form the 
National Educational Association. These 
organizations were the National Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, organized 
in 1865, and the American Normal 
School Association, organized in 1858. 
Other departments were formed for ele- 
mentary and higher education. 

Since 1870 departments have been ad- 
mitted into the Association family from 
time to time, until in 1948-49 there are 
29, listed on succeeding pages. 

The trend toward alignment of the 
various subjectmatter groups with the 
Association is an encouraging one, for 
on unified professional organization rests 
to a great extent, the responsibility for 
educational advance. 

In 1922 the NEA Department of Super- 
intendence (now the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators) brought 
an executive secretary and staff to head- 
quarters. Some of the other departments 
have since followed their example. 

The Department of Elementary School 
1948-49 


Principals came to headquarters in 1931. 

The National Association of Deans of 
Women in 1931. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development in 1936. 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in 
1937. 

The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals in 1940. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies in 1940. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers in 1940. 

The Department of Higher Education 
in 1944. 

United Business Education Associa- 
tion in 1946. 

The affairs of the Department of Rural 
Education are administered by the Di- 
vision of Rural Service, established at 
headquarters in 1936. The director of 
this Division serves as executive secretary 
of the Department. 

Similarly, the director of the Division 
of Audio-Visual Instructional Service 
serves as executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
and the director of the Division of Adult 
Education Service serves as executive 
secretary of the Department of Adult 
Education, The director of the Research 
Division is executive secretary of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation has a representative at NEA 
headquarters. 
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ADULT EDUCATIDM 

President — ^thomas a. van sant, director of adult education, board of education, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Vicepresident — everett c. preston, director, division of adult education, state de- 
partment of public instruction, Trenton, N. /. 

Executive secretary — leland p. Bradford, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Executive Committee 

THOMAS a. van SANT, president of dept; everett c. preston, vicepresident of dept; 
HENRY j. P0NIT2, supvr, extended education, state dept, of education, Mich. 

PAUL SHEATS, University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 
CYRIL o. HOULE, Dean of University College, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Regional Vicepresidents 

I — SARAH F. SMITH, dir. Adult Education, Public Schools, Stamford, Conn. 

II — ^ALBERT a. OWENS, director of school extension, School District of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

III — ^K. A. SCHNEIDER, dir. Div. of Vocational and Adult Education, Richmond 

Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 

IV — M. s, ROBERTSON, field representative, US Office of Education, Division of 

School Administration, Baton Rouge 1 1, La. 

V — ^ANDREW HENDRICKSON, prof. of adult education, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 

VI — ^LLOYD M. WOLFE, dir. of adult education. Public Schools, Jac]{son, Mich. 

VII — ^ALicE V. MYKRS, Community College, Dra\e Univ., Des Moines, Iowa 

VIII — ^ALicE SOWERS, dir.. Family Life Institute, University of Oklahoma 

IX — ^jAcoB HOMER MiLLiKiN, dir. of extension, Texas Technical College, Lubboc\, 
Texas 

X — MARGARET HOKE, exec. secy of Adult Education Council of Denver, Colo. 

XI — LOUISE w. HEYL, dir. of adult education. Excelsior Union High School, Nor- 
tval\, Calif. 

XII — STEPHEN E. EPLER, dir., Vanport Extension Center of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, Portland 17, Oreg. 

Dues—%2 English and more than 2,000,000 could 

Membership — ^2500 not read or write any language. This 

Meeting — October 27, 28, 29 challenge brought about founding of the 

Historical background — ^In 1921 more NEA Department of Immigrant Educa- 
than 5,000,000 immigrants in the United tion that year. In 1924 the name was 
States could not speak, read, or write changed to the Department of Adult 
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Education, The nature of its work has 
broadened correspondingly. 

Activities during 1947 AS — This past 
year has been devoted to the promul- 
gation of adult education in all parts 
of the country. Everywhere there has 
been special attention to the inception 
of newly organized state associations 
along with strengthening of old-line 
groups. 

Other achievements — [1] Publication, 
bimonthly, of the Adult Education Bulle- 
tin with Veterans Education Supplement, 

[2] Advancement of a joint commit- 
tee to study principles, programs, and 
practices of adult education. 

[3] Continued experimentation on the 
technics of conference planning; con- 
tinuation of research in conjunction with 


the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan in group 
methods; continuation in research of 
methods in leadership training and 
stimulation of leadership-training insti- 
tutes in various parts of the country. 

Recommendations and plans — 

[1 ] Sponsorship of the Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development, a coop- 
erative project in educational dynamics, 
in conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at Bethel, Maine, 
June 13- July 3. 

[2] Followup publication in book and 
article forms of the findings of the Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development. 

[3] Long-range planning of pam- 
phlets, manuals and books about prob- 
lems of adult education. 


While theoretically every teacher should be an active participant in the 
business of the association, a large share of the wor\ in actual practice 
must he done by the committees of the local. If committee activities are 
properly planned a large proportion of the teachers in every local will be 
on some committee, nearly if not actually all of them serving within a 
period of a few years. — Erom a guide to action for local associations, 
Wisconsin Education Association, March 1946 
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AMEKICAW ASSOCIATION fer IIEAETH. 
MYSICAE EBCCATION, and KECKEATIOM 

President — ^ruth evans, public schools, Springfield, Mass. 

President-elect — carl l. nordly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Past-president— vkiSGim s. blanchard, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich, 
Vicepresident, health education — Charles c. wilson, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn, 
Vicepresident, physical education — william k. streit, Board of Education, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Vicepresident, recreation — ^verne landreth, State Education Department, 1005 Blac\ 
Building, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Executive secretary-treasurer — ben. w. miller, 1201 16th St, N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


District Representatives 
Central — Elizabeth halsey, State U niversity of Iowa, Iowa City 
Eastern — george w, ayars, State Dept, of Education, Dover, Del. 
Midwest — ^leon kranz, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 
Northwest — clair v. langton, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg, 
Southern — thomas e. mcdonough, Emory University, Ga. 


Southwest — ^.a-lice o. bronson, University 

Dues — Membership, $3.50; professional, 
$10; student, $1.50 
Mem her ship — 1 7,23 1 

Meeting — ^April 18-23, 1949, Boston, 
Mass. 

Historial background — This NEA de- 
partment is the result of a merger in 1937 
of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation [founded in 1885 as the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education; name changed in 
1903] and the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the 
NEA [which had its beginning as the 
Department of Child Study in 1894]. 
The Department holds its annual na- 
tional meeting in April. In addition to 
the national organization there are six 


of Utah, Salt La\e City 

regional district organizations — eastern, 
midwestern, central, southern, northwest- 
ern, and southwestern. Permanent head- 
quarters were established at the NEA in 
1937. 

Activities during 1 947-48 — Defined 
and clarified new horizons of the profes- 
sion; published second membership di- 
rectory; reorganized structure and pro- 
visions for professional editorial assist- 
ance for the Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education [ten issues published] 
and the Research Quarterly [four issues 
published]; strengthened the staff and 
services of the headquarters office; se- 
cured wide endorsement of a health edu- 
cation platform; reorganized the recrea- 
tion division; established new general 
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sections on elementary schools, aquatics, 
and camping and outdoor education; 
dedicated and presented the Column of 
Youth to the NEA; cooperated actively 
in international conferences; assisted in 
national conferences and projects on 
problems such as undergraduate profes- 
sional preparation, facilities, cooperation 
of the physician, national health, family 
life, citizenship, highway safety and 
welfare needs; completed health educa- 
tion platform, sample state law, and 
statement on cardinal athletic principles 
and minimum eligibility requirements: 
completed two publications, The Physic 
cal Education Instructor and Safety and 
The High School Principal and Safety in 
cooperation with the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals; cooperation with various 
groups in formulating a public-health 
policy relating to school-health legisla- 
tion; helped revise Health Education. 

Recommendations and plans — Develop 
a statement on the philosophy of health, 
physical education, and recreation; study 
contributions and relationships of youth 
hosteling and encourage the profession 
to expand and extend the movement; 
clarify duties of district association of- 
hcers and representatives; complete de- 
velopment of a professional ethics code; 
establish a workable program of rela- 
tionships between health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation and the program 
of national defense; integrate and inten- 
sify efforts of the profession in inter- 
national relations and participate in the 


Pan American Congress of Physical Edu- 
cation; implement recommendations of 
the National Conference for Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; introduce and promote 
passage of specialized legislation for a 
coordinated program and ward off ill- 
advised legislation; participate officially 
in observance of American Education 
Week; complete physical education plat- 
form; assist in preliminary planning for 
1950 Health Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; 
support more aggressively the work of 
the NEA; complete two publications for 
rural schools in cooperation with the 
NEA Department of Rural Education; 
strengthen local, state, and district asso- 
ciations and facilitate closer coopera- 
tion with state teachers associations; pub- 
lish a special book on research methods 
applied to the field; secure official affilia- 
tion and closer working relationships 
with 11 additional national groups; pro- 
mote US participation in the World 
Health Organization; assist in planning 
and construction of school buildings; re- 
peal of the federal admissions tax to 
school contests and activities; help estab- 
lish full-time local health units; assist in 
initiating a national recreation policies 
committee; clarify further the professional 
objectives and program in inter-group re- 
lationships; secure physical education and 
recreation consultants for headquarters; 
strengthen association’s internal struc- 
ture; increase membership to 21,000; con- 
duct convention in Boston, April 18-23. 
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AMEKICAM association of COELECES for 

TEACMEB EBCCATIOM 

President— ~v7MJiEVi e. hager, president, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D, C, 
Vkepresident— WILLIAM s. taylor, dean. College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

Secretary-Treasurer — Charles w, hunt, president, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Associate Secretary — warren c. lovinger, STC, Oneonta, N, Y. 

NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 

Executive Committee 

ROBERT E. Mc CONNELL, president. Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg. Wash,, 1952 

WESLEY £. PEiK, dean, College of Education, Univ, of Minn,, Minneapolis, 19’>1 
ROBERT G. BUZZARD, president, Eastern Illinois STC, Charleston, 1950 
LUCIUS A. WHIPPLE, president, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, 1949 
GEORGE w. DiEMER, president. Central Mo, State College, Warrensburg, 1949 

Committee on Studies and Standards 

MARION R. TRABUE, dean, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 1955 
WALDO E. LESSENGER, dean. College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich,, 
1955 

LLOYD p. YOUNG, president, Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. PL, 1952 
EDWARD s. EVENDEN, pTof. of education. Teachers College, Columbia University , N, Y,, 
1951 

OTTO w, SNARR, president, STC, Moorhead, Minn., 1951 

CHARLES L. ANSPACH, president. Central Mich, College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
1950 

JOHN G. FLOWERS, president, Southwest Texas, STC, San Marcos, 1949, chairman 

Committee on Accrediting 

JAMES B. EDMONSON, dean, College of Education, University of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
1955 

DABNEY s. LANCASTER, president, STC, Farmville, Va., 1952 
MALCOLM PRICE, president, STC, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1951 
KARL L. ADAMS, president. Northern ///., 5TC, DeKalb, 1950 

RALPH N. TiREY, president, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 1949, 
chairman 
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Duej [institutional] — ^$50 to $250 per 

year dependent on enrolment. 
Members [institutional] — ^259 
Meeting — Annual 

Historical background — The Ameri- 
can Association o£ Colleges for Teacher 
Education was founded in 1948 as the 
result of a merger of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Districts, the National 
Association of Colleges and Departments 
of Education, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. The oldest 
of these associations was founded in 
1917. Its immediate predecessor dates 
back to early in the century; the first 
association in this field, to 1858. 

The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education publishes a year- 
book which contains reports of commit- 
tees, articles on teacher education, studies 
made by the Association, and a list of 
accredited member institutions. This 
yearbook and those published by the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges from 1922 thru 1947 afford the 
most valuable single source of discussion 
and information in the field of teacher 
education in the nation. Yearbooks may 
be obtained thru the Secretary’s Office. 

Organization — This association works 
thru three standing committees — ^Execu- 
tive, Accrediting, and Studies and Stand- 
ards. The Executive Committee is a 
clearinghouse for teacher-education prob- 
lems. The Committee on Accrediting im- 
plements the work of the Committee on 
Studies and Standards. The program of 
the association is aimed toward the edu- 


cation of all staff members. The Com- 
mittee on Studies and Standards carries 
on a series of studies related to the work 
of member institutions. 

Some of these studies take form even- 
tually as standards which are used in the 
accreditation of its members. The goals 
set under these standards undergo change 
and elaboration from year to year. 

The studies reported by this Commit- 
tee during the past year include: School 
and Community Laboratory Experiences 
in Teacher Education, General Educa- 
tion in Teachers Colleges, Recommended 
Standards Governing Professional Lab- 
oratory Experiences and Student Teach- 
ing, Control and Support of Teachers 
Colleges, A Quarter Century of Standards. 

Current studies of the Committee in- 
clude: student personnel services, survey 
schedules, science offerings and facili- 
ties, health education, conservation edu- 
cation, salary schedules, teaching loads, 
graduate programs in teacher education. 

Activities — The first School for Execu- 
tives under the auspices of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation is being held at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado in August of 1948. The AATC had 
held such schools in 1942, 1944, 1946. 

In February the Committee on Inter- 
national Aspects of Teacher Education 
was appointed and has since been active 
in the field of international education. 
One of its projects for 1948 and 1949 
is a program of assistance in the recon- 
struction of teacher education in Ger- 
many and Austria, carried on with assist- 
ance of a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 
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AMEMICAM ASS®CIATI#M ml SCHOOL 

ADMINISTKATOHS 

President — ^willard e. goslin, supt of schools, Pasadena, Calif., 1949 
First vicepresident — herold c. hunt, general supt of schools, Chicago, 111., 1949 
Second vicepresident — Alfred d. simpson, associate professor of education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., 1949 

Executive secretary — worth mc clure, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Executive Committee 

HOBART M. CORNING, supt of schools, Washington, D. C., 1949 
GEORGE E. ROUDEBUSH, supt of schools, Columbus, Ohio, 1950 
PAUL LOSER, supt of schools, Trcuton, N. ]., 1951 
IRBY B. CARRUTH, supt of scliools, Waco, Texus, 1952 
Exofficio — President, first and second vicepresidents 

Dues — ^$10 plus membership in NEA American Association of School Admin- 
Membership — 6400 istrators. 

Meeting — As determined by Executive Activities during 1947-48 — Major ac- 
Committee. Usually in Feb. or Mar. tivities were continued expansion of the 
Historical background — At the meet- Educational Research Service; develop- 
ing of the National Teachers’ Association ment of yearbooks and other publica- 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in August tions, including a superintendent’s guide 
1865 the National Association of School for intergroup education; sponsoring a 
Superintendents was formed. The first conference of presidents of state asso- 
meeting was held in 1866. ciations of school administrators with a 

In 1870 the Association became one of view to extending the association’s serv- 
the four original departments of the ices; and organization and planning of 
National Educational Association. Under the 1948 convention. Some 12,000 per- 
thc act of incorporation of the NEA, sons attended the Atlantic City conven- 
passed by Congress in 1906, it was called tion, built around the theme, “The Ex- 
the Department of Superintendence of panding Role of Education.” Ten gen- 
thc National Education Association. In eral programs featured speakers of na- 
1921 the Department was reorganized tional prominence; 36 afternoon groups 
with a fulltime executive secretary at discussed practical school problems. 

NEA headquarters. At the New Orleans The 1948 yearbook, The Expanding 
convention in February 1937, the Depart- Role of Education, was distributed to 
ment adopted a revised constitution and members in February. Prepared by a 
bylaws which changed the name to the commission appointed in 1946, the pub- 
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lication outlines the essential features of 
an expanded and enriched school pro- 
gram, covering the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to more people, and 
the inclusion of areas of experience and 
types of service now found only in the 
twilight zones of accepted practice. Of 
particular interest is the commission’s 
estimate that an 8 billion dollar annual 
budget will be required on the basis of 
1948 purchasing power to provide an 
adequate program of education for an 
America that wills to remain free. Ways 
and means in terms of personnel, school 
buildings, and finance are critically dis- 
cussed. 

From Sea to Shining Sea, prepared by 
the Commission on Intergroup Educa- 
tion, was distributed to members in Sep- 
tember. It is an administrators handbook 
on intergroup education. 

Members also received the 1948 Of- 
ficial Report, a subscription to the NEA 
Research Bulletin, and nine numbers of 
The School Administrator, 

The number of subscribers to the Edu- 
cational Research Service, which is oper- 
ated jointly by the A ASA and the NEA 
Research Division, increased from 664 to 
719. Subscribers — including city, county, 
and state school systems, colleges and 
universities, and educational organiza- 
tions — received more than 100 publica- 
tions in addition to special services fur- 
nished in response to requests for assist- 
ance in solving individual problems. The 
annual fee is f35. 

Recommendations and plans — Believ- 
ing that school administration is at the 
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threshold of a new generation, officers of 
the association early in 1946 appointed a 
planning committee to survey present 
activities and make recommendations. 
This committee’s report was presented 
at Atlantic City in March 1947, where it 
was voted upon plank by plank. Ballot 
results showed a practically unanimous 
adoption. The platform, widely distrib- 
uted following the convention, provides 
the association for the first time with a 
statement of principles and beliefs. Cur- 
rently of special interest are these planks 
selected from the association platform: 

We as school administrators propose 
to work for: 

Professionally competent administra- 
tive leadership, dedicated to the service 
of good teaching in every community. 

Salaries and conditions which will at- 
tract and retain good teachers. 

Smaller classes, more individualized 
teaching, and more adequate materials 
and equipment — thus providing a better 
educational program for each child. 

Wide sharing with teachers and others 
in the cooperative formulation of educa- 
tional policies and programs on local, 
state, and national levels. 

Yearbooks — h. commission headed by 
Superintendent W. T. White of Dallas, 
Texas, is preparing the 1949 yearbook in 
the general field of serving the modern 
school program thru building design, 
equipment, and instructional aids. 

Another commission chairmanned by 
Superintendent Lowell P. Goodrich of 
Milwaukee is preparing the 1950 year- 
book in the field of public relations. 
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AMEMICAN E»IJCATI®MA]L MESEAMCM ASSM 

President — willard c. olson, prof, of education, Univ. of Mich., An?i Arbor 
Vicepresident — Helen m. walker, prof, of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New Yor\, N. Y. 

Secretary-treasurer — frank w. hubbard, director, NEA Division of Research 

Executive Committee — President, vicepresident, secietary-treasurer, plus: 

DOUGLAS e. scates, prof. of education, Duhe Univ., Durham, N. C. 

HARRY a. GREENE, prof. of education, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 

Editorial Board — President, vicepresident, secretary-treasurer , plus: 

HARRY A. GREENE, pTof. of education. State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 
ARNOLD JOYAL, pres., Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

JOHN DALE RUSSELL, director, Division of Higher Education, US Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

NEA headquarters contact — frank w. hubbard 


Dues — Active, $7; associate, $6 
Membership — 602 

Historical background — Schools in the 
nineteenth century made little use of 
scientific research or objective measure- 
ment. By 1915 the movement had made 
such headway that leaders formed the 
National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research, later the American 
Educational Research Association. 

Active members are persons engaged 
in technical research in school systems, 
such as directors of research and in- 
structors in school systems. Associate 
members are persons interested in edu- 
cational research but not eligible for 
active membership. 

The first number of the Review of 
Educational Research, published five 
times a year since then, appeared in Jan- 
uary 1931. The Review, which treats a 


cycle of recurring topics, summarizes in 
each issue the research studies and scien- 
tific investigations on a specific topic 
and includes extensive bibliographies. 

Activities during 19 47 AS — [IJ The 
editorial committee has issued the Re- 
view of Educational Research on five 
separate topics. [2] The Association held 
its annual conference in Atlantic City 
in February 1948. [3] Under the direc- 
tion of its Board of Editors a revision 
ol The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search is being prepared. 

Plans and recommendations — The De- 
partment is now at work upon [1] 
cooperative relationships with other 
groups so as to increase the application 
of research findings; and [2] informing 
federal authorities and the American 
people of the role of educational re- 
search in building a strong America thru 
the use of social science research. 
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AMEMICAM IMWUSTillAE AMTS ASS#€fATT#M 

President — ^Walter r. williams, jr., Vniv, of Florida, Gainesville 
Vicepresident — de witt hunt, 0\lahoma A and M College, Stillwater 
Executive secretary and treasurer — Arthur bricker, 216 East Ninth St,, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Chairman, Liaison and Advisory Board — william e. warner, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

Chairman, Editorial and Publications Board — ^anthony t. stavaski, STC, California, 
Pa. 

Chairman, Curriculum Commission — louis v. newkirk, 21 S N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 

111 

Chairman, Memberships — j. lymax goldsmith, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
1 5, Calif. 

Chairman, Affiliations — john m. htrley, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Chairman, State Supervision — g. wesley ketch\m, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Chairman, Commeixial Exhibits — j. ely van hart, Board of Education, City Hall, 
Elizabeth 4, N. J. 

Chairman, School Exhibits — harvey k, meyer, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 
Chairman, Committee on Safety — de witt hunt, Oklahoma A and M College, Still- 
water 

Chairman, Committee on Teacher Education — john a. whitesel, Miami Univ., 
Oxford, Ohio 

Dues — ^$2; student — $1 vention, was approved and action taken 

Membership — 1030 as of May 6, 1948 to prepare a 16'pa^e edition of 30,000 
Historical background— American copies for free distribution to industrial- 
industrial Arts Association became an arts teachers, principals, superintendents, 
NEA department in July 1942. schoolboards, and others. It is hoped that 

Activities during 1947-48 — Emphasis state departments will find it possible to 

upon the new curriculum in industrial excerpt portions of this publication for 
arts was the feature of the 1948 conven- use in their programs, 
tion of the department. The Association has promoted public 

A new type definition of industrial-arts relations and will extend its service to its 
education was published in the March affiliated organizations. 

1947 The Industrial Arts Teacher. The The Industrial Arts Teacher hsiS gYmed 
definition was developed in six parts: national prestige. Timely articles on in- 
function, scope, content, methods, physi- dustrial-arts education and scholarly edi- 
cal settings, and history. The ground- torials have appeared in each issue. It 
work, presented at the Columbus con- is published as a professional service. 
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ASS©CIATI®M ft>r 

SUPEK¥ISI®M aiitl CEIlItICULUM UEVEEOFMEMT 

President —' V ^ AVt ' E ^ a. anderson, professor of education, New Yor\ Unive7'sity, N. Y. 
First vicepresident — bess goodykoontz, director, Division of Elementary Education, 
US Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Second vicepresident — ruth cunningham, associate professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Field Secretary — jennie wahlert, principal, Jackson School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Executive Secretary — Gertrude a. hankamp, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Executive Committee 

MARY A. HADDOW, director of elementary curriculum, Youngstown, Ohio 
PRUDENCE BOSTwicK, supervisor, Denver Schools, Denver, Colorado 
GLADYS POTTER, deputy Superintendent, Long Beach, California 


Dues — ^$5 [$2.50 student membership] 
Membership and subscriptions — 5800 
Meeting — February 1949, New York City 
Historical hac\ground — ^The Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction had its inception as an inde- 
pendent society called the National Con- 
ference on Educational Method, organ- 
ized in February 1921. The first number 
of its publication, the Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, was published in Septem- 
ber of the same year. At the Boston meet- 
ing of the NEA in February 1928 the 
name of the society was changed to the 
National Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, and the Execu- 
tive Committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a petition asking for acceptance as 
an NEA department. This petition was 
acted upon favorably at the Minneapolis 
meeting in July 1929 and a regular de- 
partment was thus created. 


On March 1, 1943, the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
merged with the Society for Curriculum 
Study, founded in 1924, and changed 
the name of the organization to the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. On January 1, 1946 the 
title of the organization was changed to 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development by a majority vote 
of the membership. The Association pub- 
lishes a journal. Educational Leadership, 
and a yearbook. 

Activities during 2947-48— The third 
independent national convention, held 
in Cincinnati February 15-18, 1948, was 
attended by approximately 1100 mem- 
bers and interested participants who met 
to work together on problems of instruc- 
tional improvement. Each of 15 discus- 
sion groups met for three work periods 
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and concentrated on problems of concern 
in developing better schools. A member- 
ship poll following the meeting indi- 
cates the majority favor the group proc- 
ess type of meeting. A summary of the 
meeting with highlights of the general 
sessions and discussions is available for 
50^ from the ASCD office. 

During the past year particular atten- 
tion has been given to furthering the 
work of state and regional groups. At 
present 23 state groups and one region 
(comprising four states) have completed 
requirements for affiliation. 

Field-work service from the national 
office to these local groups and the 
strengthening of activities within the 
groups are points of emphasis. Projects 
meeting the needs of a particular state, 
publications for the national group, 
short study conferences, and longer sum- 
mer conferences are among the activities 
carried on. Three such conferences were 
held in the summer of 1947 and several 
are planned thruout the country for 1948. 

Other projects are: a research board 
to act in an advisory capacity in the field 
of needed curriculum research; a com- 
mittee working on modern concepts con- 
cerning the community school; a liaison 
committee to work with manufacturers 
and publishers in identifying needs and 
more efficient use of instructional tools; 
and a commission to consider the teacher 
evaluation problem. 

The 1947-48 publications program has 
included eight regular issues of Educa- 
tional Leadership with such themes as 
the schools in time of social conflict; 


group dynamics; good environments for 
learning; and materials of instruction. 

Themes for 1948-49 include educa- 
tion's place in remaking the world; con- 
troversial issues; the experience curricu- 
lum in action; and mental hygiene. 

The News Exchange, sent approxi- 
mately eight times a year to all mem- 
bers, is valuable in getting member re- 
action and suggestions. 

The joint efforts of ASCD, the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, and 
the NEA International Relations Com- 
mittee have resulted in a publication on 
international understanding which will 
appear early in the summer. 

A committee of the Northwest Cur- 
riculum Society of ASCD has produced 
a publication, The Department Head 
and Instructional Improvement, investi- 
gating the role of the department head 
in the secondary-school program. 

Five educators have compiled a new 
List of Outstanding Teaching and Learn- 
ing Materials, with reference sources for 
materials on curriculum trends. The 
1948 edition of the Bibliogf'aphy on 
Elementary Education and Related Fields 
is another new publication. 

Organizing the Elementary School for 
Living and Learning is the 1947 year- 
book, and Large Was Our Bounty: Natu- 
ral Resources and the Schools is the 1948 
yearbook. Both are important publica- 
tions in their fields, filling definite needs. 

Publications dealing with such aspects 
as group processes in supervision, better 
teaching, and teachers for our times will 
appear during the year. 
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Atimo-VISUAL IMSTKUCTI#M 

President — Stephen m. corey, Univ, of Chicago, 111. 

First vicepresideni — f. dean mc clusky, IJniv. of California, Los Angeles 
Second vicepresident — francis w. noel, State Dept, of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 
Executive secretary — ^vernon g. dameron, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Dues— -13 

Membersh ip — 1 00 0 

Historical background — At the Oak- 
land-San Francisco meeting in July 1923, 
the Academy of Visual Instruction be- 
came affiliated with the NEA as the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction. A short 
time later, the Visual Instruction Asso- 
ciation of the United States merged with 
the Department. The name was changed 
to the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction in 1947. DA VI meets twice a 
year. 

Activities during 1947 AS — [1] A pro- 
gram of immediate services was devel- 
oped in October at the Kansas City 
meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. It includes: [a] collection and dis- 
semination of information on: classroom 
utilization of audio-visual materials; 
availability of audio-visual specialists for 
participation in state education associa- 
tion meetings and for consultation on 
local specialized audio-visual problems; 
audio-visual courses and conferences for 
the guidance of school systems and in- 
stitutions of higher education; improve- 
ment of audio-visual programs in teach- 
ers colleges; [b] offering assistance to 
NEA departments in channeling audio- 
visual information and articles to their 
journals, planning and conducting audio- 
visual sessions for their meetings; [c] 
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cooperation with state departments of 
education and state legislatures to obtain 
improved facilities and practices in pre- 
service education in teachers colleges; 
[d] preparation of audio-visual bulle- 
tins and assembling reprints of selected 
articles on each of several phases of the 
audio-visual field. 

[2] A three-day conference was held 
last February in Atlantic City. A second 
conference was held in July in Cleveland. 

[3] National Executive Committee 
meetings were held in Kansas City, 
Atlantic City, and Cleveland. 

[4] Six state and four regional divi- 
sional organizations were established and 
affiliated. 

[5] Major audio-visual projects were 
proposed by seven NEA departments for 
joint DA VI action. Three of these are 
now in progress. 

Plans for 1948A9 — [1] Work will be 
continued on the program of immediate 
services and the two long-range proj- 
ects: ‘'What constitutes adequate audio- 
visual programs?” and ‘What consti- 
tutes adequate school building architec- 
tural facilities for audio-visual pro- 
grams?” [2] DA VI plans to expand its 
services thru close cooperation with au- 
dio-visual organizations of state educa- 
tional associations; [3] Publications are 
expected from at least four committees. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

President — mrs. sarah c. caldwell, biology teacher, Garfield Highschool, 121 East- 
gay, A'kron 13, Ohio 

Vicepresident — philip wardner, English teacher, Garden City Highschool, 61 Hilton 
Ave., Garden City, N, Y. 

Secretary — harold b. freshley, science and mathematics , Santa Fe Highschool, 514 
Sandia St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Director exofficio — marie a. ernst, English teacher, Soldan Highschool, 2903 Rus- 
sell Bind., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Executive sea'etary — Hilda maehling, 1201 Sixteenth Si., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Regional Directors 

Northeastern — Elizabeth m. burnham, 10 Bramhall Place, Portland, Me. 
Southeastern — mrs. jessie p. fugett, mathematics teacher, Lexington Highschool, 
Swlgert Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

North Central — ruth ann white, English teacher, East Highschool, 505 fames 
Avenue, Rockford, III. 

South Central — mrs. ila m. nixon, elementary teacher, Par\ Hill School, 127 West F, 
Park Hill, N. Little Rock. Ark- 

Northwestern — martha a. shull, English teacher, fefferson Highschool, 26%6N. W. 
Overton St., Portland 10, Oreg. 

Southwestern — mary Virginia morris, elementary teacher, Soto St. School, 4160 
Rosewood Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Dues — Any classroom teacher who is a 
member of the NEA is also a member 
of this Department. 

Membership — Approximately 85 percent 
of the NEA membership 
Historical background — This Depart- 
ment was created in 1913, in response to 
petitions representing classroom teachers 
thniout the country. It was reorganized 
under a constitution at the Boston meet- 
ing in July 1922. In that year a Division 
of Elementary-School Service, later re- 
named the Division of Classroom Service, 
was created to take care of its work. 
Permanent headquarters for the Depart- 
ment were created in 1940 and a fulltime 
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secretary brought to the NEA in 194'^. 

Activities during 1947-4S — Affiliate 
Records: The Department has handled 
the records, correspondence, and promo- 
tional work in connection with the af- 
filiated associations of the NEA. The 
Department assists officers of these af- 
filiated units with their organizational 
problems. Approximately 352 associa- 
tions have affiliated during the current 
year, making a total of 2322. 

Publications: Cooperating with the 
NEA Research Division, the Department 
has issued a series of discussion pam- 
phlets for use by local associations. Ten 
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have been published — Teacher Tenure, 
Teacher Retirement, Planning Postwar 
Education, Paying for Schools, Ethics for 
Teachers, Credit Unions for Teachers, 
Teacher Leaves of Absence, Salary 
Scheduling, School Mar\s and Promo- 
tions, and Teacher Rating. Others will be 
published later. 

Three issues of the News Bulletin have 
been published, emphasizing and dig- 
nifying the work of locals and furnishing 
a channel for exchange of ideas among 
leaders. 

The Official Report, which contains a 
summary of the year’s work of the De- 
partment together with reports from the 
ojfficers and committee chairmen, was 
published* 

Field Wor{: Officers of the Depart- 
ment have contacted approximately 150,- 
000 teachers in 46 states, taking part in 
regional and state conferences, state asso- 
ciation conventions, local association 
meetings, and planning conferences with 
legislative and executive committees. 

Regional Conferences: Six successful 
regional conferences were held [South- 
east — ^Atlanta, Georgia; North Central — 
Chicago, Illinois; South Central — Mon- 
roe, Louisiana; Northwest — Helena, 
Montana; Northeast — Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Southwest — Albuquerque, New 
Mexico] as training schools for local and 
state leaders. 

Advisory Council: Meetings of the ad- 
visory council were held in Nashville, 
Tennessee; Washington, D. C.; Chicago, 
Illinois; Little Rock, Arkansas; Portland, 
Oregon; and Los Angeles, California. 
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Committees: The second annual joint 
committee conference of the Department 
was held at NEA headquarters on No- 
vember 28-29, 1947. Committee mem- 
bers discussed problems in international 
relations, professional relations, public 
relations, evaluation of teaching, and pro- 
gram planning. Each chairman presented 
a formal report at the convention in July. 

Summer Conference: The Department 
held a national conference for classroom 
teachers at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, July 12-23, 1948. The conference 
offered a splendid opportunity for class- 
room teachers to discuss new trends in 
education, to exchange ideas, to learn 
how other groups are meeting their prob- 
lems, and to discuss organization plans 
and technics. The theme for the confer- 
ence was centered around the topic, 
“Mobilizing the Force of Classroom 
Teachers To Strengthen the Moral Fibre 
of the Nation.” 

Recommendations and plans — [1] To 
meet constant demand for materials and 
information on how to organize a local 
association and suggestions on committee 
activities, materials are being prepared 
to assist local groups. 

[2] Realizing that the growth and 
progress of the local association is a vital 
part of the Victory Action Program, the 
Department will undertake a more in- 
tensive program of direct assistance to 
local associations. A series of wellplanned 
meetings will be held in several states to 
stimulate activities of the existing local 
organizations and to encourage organiza- 
tion of additional groups. 
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ELEMEMTAHY SCII®#E PKIMCIFAES 

President — raymon w. eldridge, Lawrence School, Brookline, Mass. 

First Vicepresident — exjgene h. Herrington, Ebert School, Denver 5, Colo. 

Second Vicepresident — mamie reed, 9060 Ladue Boad, St. Louis County, Mo. 

Third Vicepresident — r. l. booker, 115^ Gorgas St., Mobile 20, Ala. 

Fourth Vicepresident — mary m. greenlee, Box 21>6, Mooresville, N. C. 

Fifth Vicepresident— ALICE l. jeffords, New Franklin School, Portsmouth. N. H. 

Executive Committee 

FLORENCE GABRIEL, Malvetu School, Malvern and Falmouth Roads, Shatter Heights, 
Ohio, 1949 

MRS. BLANCHE L. SCHMIDT, BoX 426, DoS PoloS, CoUf., 1950 

THOMAS E. PIERCE, Box 3745, T exus State College for Women, Denton, Texas, 1951 
EDwoN L. RIGGS, Creighton School, School District 14, Phoenix, Ariz., 1952 
Life Membership Division, Herbert c. hansen, director, 1045 N. Loc\wood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Executive Secretary, eva g. pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W ., Washington 6,D. C. 

Dues — Regular membership, $5; Life 
Membership $100 

Membership — 10,300 

Historical background — The elemen- 
tary-school principalship came in re- 
sponse to educational needs. In pioneer 
days, schools usually had only one 
teacher, but as our country grew and 
prospered, life became more complex. As 
additional teachers were assigned to take 
care of the increasing number of chil- 
dren enrolled, one was called the prin- 
cipal teacher, later the principal. Today 
the position has risen to a major adminis- 
trative and supervisory level. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, temporarily organized as the 
National Association of Elementary 


School Principals at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in February 1921, became a 
department of the NEA at Des Moines 
in July 1921. It was organized to meet 
problems in elementary education with 
a united mind and purpose and broad 
and sympathetic outlook. Since the ele- 
mentary school lays the foundation of 
all education, the elementary-school prin- 
cipal holds a position of prime impor- 
tance, which makes this one of the basic 
departments in the life of the Association, 
A permanent headquarters office was 
established in 1931 with a fulltime exec- 
utive secretary. The Department holds 
two meetings a year — one during the 
convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators and one during 
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the convention of the National Education 
Association. 

The Department’s bulletin made its 
first appearance in October 1922. As The 
National Elmentary Principal, it goes 
to department members five times a year 
—October, December, February, April, 
J^ne — keeping them informed as to 
what is happening in elementary educa- 
tion. The Department has published an 
important series of yearbooks, beginning 
in 1922. 

Activities during 19 47 A 8 — As the 
year 1947-48 comes to a close, the Depart- 
ment looks back over the best year in 
its history. With a larger volume of work 
and with fewer hands to do it, the De- 
partment’s field representatives — state 
and local — have assumed greater respon- 
sibility. Over 10,000 members have been 
served this year, a large percent of them 
new in their positions. Each member was 
sent a copy of the 26th Yearbook, Spirit- 
ual Values in the Elementary School, 
and five issues of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal. 

In addition to these, each member re- 
ceived a complimentary copy of The 
Principal and Audio-Visual Education, 
which was prepared by a Committee of 
which Eugene H. Herrington, Ebert 
School, Denver, Colorado, was chair- 
man. 

In cooperation with the Educational 
Policies Commission the Department 
published Teach Them All, a 32-page 
summary of Education for All American 
Children. 
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The Department also prepared and 
distributed 1000 filmstrips to accompany 
this book. 

New members of the Department this 
year received a complimentary copy of 
the 22nd Yearbook, Elementary Schools 
— the Frontline of Democracy, in addi- 
tion to the publications for the current 
year. 

The first regional conference of the 
Department was held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, April 6-9, 1948, in connection 
with the Inland Empire Convention. Ele- 
mentary-school principals from Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton participated in this conference. 

Recommendations and plans — Thru 
The National Elementary Principal and 
contacts with state and local elementary- 
school principals clubs, the Department 
will endeavor to stimulate the elemen- 
tary-school principals to aid in raising the 
position of the principalship to the high 
level it deserves. 

Looking toward the future, plans are 
being made to give elementary-school 
principals the leadership they must main- 
tain in solving educational problems. In 
its effort to attain this goal, the 27th 
Yearbook, The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship — Today and Tomorrow, will be 
sent to members of the Department for 
1948-49. 

The membership fee of $5 will give to 
a member a copy of the 27th Yearbook 
and five issues of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal, as well as other services of 
the Department. 
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HIGHEM EBIJCATIOM 

President — j. d. williams^ chancellor, University of Mississippi, University 
Vicepresident — j. Kenneth little, registrar. University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1949 
Executive secretary — ralph mcdonald, 1201 Sixteenth St,, N. W., Wash, 6, D. C. 
Associate secretary — j. l. mc caskill, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

Executive Committee 

s. M. BROWNELL, prcs., Netv Huven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn., 1950 
RUTH E. ECKERT, professor of higher education, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, 1949 
R. E. MC CONNELL, pres.. Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 1950 
EARL J. MC GRATH, dean. College of Liberal Arts, State Umv. of Iowa, Iowa City, 1950 
HARRY K. NEWBORN, University of Oregon, Eugene, 1950 


Dues — Any NEA member engaged in 
college or university education can be- 
long without further dues. 
Membership — Estimated at 12,000 

Historical back^ground — This Depart- 
ment, one of the original NEA depart- 
ments, discontinued in 1924, was re-estab- 
lished by the Representative Assembly 
in July 1942 to promote the cause of 
higher education. 

Activities during 1 947-48 — The Third 
Annual National Conference on Higher 
Education in Chicago, March 22-25, 1948 
(called by many ‘'the outstanding event 
in higher education”) brought together 
560 representatives from 380 colleges and 
universities and 26 national lay organi- 
zations in 44 states for an intensive study 
of higher education problems in finance, 
student personnel, curriculum and teach- 
ing, faculty, and organization. Printed 
report of this 1948 conference is avail- 
able from the Department at $2. 

College and University Bulletin was 
first published in May 1948. Ten issues 


a year go to members without charge, 
x^dditional subscriptions, $3 a year. 

Activities of the Department’s Com- 
mittee on Veterans Education have im- 
proved relations between colleges and the 
Veterans Administration. 

Current federal legislative efforts of 
the Department center upon scientific re- 
search, scholarship aid, grants-in-aid for 
building, and effective national defense 
without universal military training. 

Recommendations and Plans — [1] To 
sponsor the Fourth National Conference 
on Higher Education, April 4-7, 1949, 
at Chicago. [2] To lay plans for regional 
conferences on current problems con- 
fronting higher education. [3] To dis- 
tribute publications of vital interest to 
college faculties. [4] To promote com- 
mittee activity within the Department 
on special studies and projects. [5] To 
promote greater cooperation and unity 
of purpose between the different depart- 
ments and fields of higher education. 
[6] To represent American higher edu- 
cation effectively in national and inter- 
national affairs affecting colleges. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 

President— dooley, director of home economics, New Yor\ City 
Vicepresident— M.-KS. ella reidell williams, state supervisor of home economics, 
Trenton, N. /. 

Secretary— MAi^Y nick smith, home economics teacher, Roosevelt Highschool, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Treasurer— MAKY e. mark, director of home economics, Chicago, III 
NEA headquarters contact— v^il-liam g, carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^$1 
Membership — 7 65 

Historical background — In the 1870’s 
courses in sewing and cooking were in- 
cluded in. the school curriculum, but not 
until the early 1900’s was homemak- 
ing instruction broadened. The Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 gave great impetus 
to the home-economics movement. 

In 1930 the NEA Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics was created. In 1938 the name of 
the Department was changed to the De- 
partment of Home Economics. The De- 
partment publishes a newsletter contain- 
ing the report of each meeting. 

Activities for 1947-4S — ^Two meetings 
of the Department were held. The theme 
for the July 1947 meeting in Cincinnati 
was: ^Tor Better Human Development 
and Human Relations thru Home Econo- 
mics in Education.” At the February 
1948 meeting in Atlantic City ‘‘The Life 
Adjustment Program for Youth” was 
presented and followed by a panel dis- 
cussion. ^‘Home Economics in War- 
Devastated Countries” was discussed by 
a home economist who had spent three 


months in Europe studying the home 
economics education program. 

Two newsletters were distributed, each 
including a report of one annual meet- 
ing, activities of the Department, and 
other items of interest to members. 

A folder, “Calling All Home Econo- 
mists,” was prepared for use during the 
1947 American Education Week. 

Recommendations and Plans — The 
program of work for the year includes: 
cooperation in carrying out recommenda- 
tions of the National Conference on 
Family Life, continued consideration of 
contributions which home economics can 
make to education in general, cooperation 
with other professional organizations in 
recruitment of home economics teachers, 
working cooperatively with National 
Safety Council on home safety problems, 
consideration of consumer problems of 
families, encouragement and support of 
home economics youth organizations 
(FHA and NHA) in schools, and in- 
creasing membership in the Department 
as one means of developing a stronger 
program and providing added strength 
to the profession. 
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INTERNATIOIVAL COUNCIL for EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 

President — ray graham, asst supt of public instruction, Springfield, 111,, 1949 
Vicepresident — Arthur s. hill, Dept of Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, 1949 

Treasurer-manager — mrs. beulah s. adgate, Saranac, Mich., 1949 
NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^13, chapter; $3,50, individual 

Memb ersh i p — 5 750 

Meeting 1949 — San Francisco, Calif. 

Historical background — Assumption 
of responsibility by the states for educa- 
tion of handicapped children began 
more than a century ago. The first state 
school for the deaf in the United States 
was established in Hartford, Conn., in 
1817, and by 1850 educational oppor- 
tunity for handicapped children was 
provided in many states. 

Application for establishment of a De- 
partment of Special Education was made 
at the Atlanta convention in 1929. A 
petition bearing more than 250 names 
was presented at that meeting and the 
creation of the department was author- 
ized the following year. In July 1941 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children and the Department of 
Special Education merged. The name of 
the NEA department was therefore 
changed to the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. The department 
generally meets once a year. 

Activities during 1947-48 — Over 1600 
people attended the 26th anniversary 
meeting of the Council in Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 25-28, 1948. This meeting 
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was outstanding in attendance, informa- 
tion, and entertainment. The banquet 
speaker was Mrs. Louise Tracy of Los 
Angeles, California whose topic was 
‘‘The John Tracy Clinic.” 

Delegates were presented from 28 
states and provinces and some from 
other countries. Reports were given by 
regional representatives on the work 
done in their territories. 

The meeting was inspirational for all 
who arc working with exceptional chil- 
dren — the mentally gifted, mentally re- 
tarded, feebleminded, glandular-im- 
balanced, blind, partially seeing, anemic, 
epileptic, nonreaders, speech defectives, 
delinquent, cardiopathic, socially mal- 
adjusted, and crippled. 

The Council has prepared eight issues 
of the Journal of Exceptional Children, 
Local chapters have been strengthened 
to hold meetings, not only for their own 
members, but for other teachers and 
olScers in public and private institutions 
and agencies, particularly those concerned 
with the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. Membership has increased by ap- 
proximately 1000 during the year and 
13 new chapters have been organized. 
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KINDERGAKTEBf-PIlIMAKY EDCCATION 


President — mildred b. moss, 236 Woodbridge Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 

Vicepresident — rose e. Parker, Illinois State Normal University, Normal 
Secretary — kate s. brewster, 150 Wkitford Ave,, Nutley, N, /. 

Executive Committee 

EDNA PARKER, 930 Wcst Par\ St., Tallahassee, Fla. 

MRS. DOROTHY JACKSON, 27 N. Dean Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

DOROTHY EicH, 224 Flcasant St., Oa\ Far\, III, 

DOROTHEA JACKSON, 810 Dextcf A VC., Seattle, Wash. 

NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — No separate dues 

Historical background — Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, sister-in-law of Horace 
Mann, opened in her own home in Bos- 
ton in 1860 the first English-speaking 
kindergarten in the United States. Five 
years before, Mrs. Carl Schurz had 
opened in Watertown, Wisconsin, a Ger- 
man-speaking kindergarten, the first 
kindergarten in the United States. In 
1870 Miss Peabody secured establishment 
in Boston of the first kindergarten in a 
public school in America. It was discon- 
tinued a few years later. In 1873 St. 
Louis organized a public kindergarten 
that became a permanent part of the 
school system. 

Miss Peabody was associated with the 
NEA Department of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education from its beginning. The 
Department is an outgrowth of a meet- 
ing of the Frocbel Institute of North 
America which met in connection with 
the NEA meeting at Madison, Wiscon- 


sin, in 1884. First sessions were held in 
Saratoga Springs, New York, in 1885, 
The Department was then called the De- 
partment of Kindergarten Instruction. 
The name was changed in 1927 to the 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. 

Activities during 1947 A 8 — At the Cin- 
cinnati meeting the following resolution 
was adopted: “The coordination of the 
many organizations and departments 
V working on childhood education is urged 
so that their united efforts will be of 
greater value to parents, administrators, 
teachers, and children.” 

To implement this resolution, the fol- 
lowing requests were made to the NEA 
Executive Committee: [1] That the NEA 
appoint a person especially qualified in 
childhood education on the staff of the 
Research Division. [2] That the NEA 
create a Commission on Childhood Edu- 
cation, to consist of outstanding leaders 
in the various fields of childhood edu- 
cation. 
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UP REABIMC 

President — ^alice burtnett, hearing therapist, Youngstown Public Schools, Ohio 
Vicepresident — thomas d. houchin, state speech consultant, division of social wel- 
fare, 117 University Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Secretary-treasurer — dorothy swope, special education, North Texas Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton 

NEA headquarters contact — ^william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — $1 
Membership — 128 

Historical background— Uvp reading 
was taught to some extent in American 
schools for the deaf more than a cen- 
tury ago. However, Alexander Graham 
Beirs invention and his interest in teach- 
ing speech and lip reading, introduced 
principles that have been utilized in de- 
veloping the present public-school pro- 
gram for conserving hearing. Physicians 
were making surveys of the hearing of 
school children as early as 1880, and a 
little later the NEA appointed a Com- 
mittee on Statistics of Defective Sight 
and Hearing in the Public Schools. The 
first lip reading classes for adults to be 
conducted in the evening schools were 
opened in 1913, and the first of such 
classes for school children was inau- 
gurated in Rochester, N. Y., in 1916. 
In 1918, Caroline Kimball, a public- 
school teacher, started a lip reading class 
in the public schools of Lynn, Mass. It 
was the public-school teachers of lip 
reading, led by Miss Kimball, who asked 
permission to meet at the annual NEA 
convention in 1924 and 1925. A depart- 
ment was established in July 1926. 

Activities during 1947-42 — The Hear- 
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ing Conservation posters are serving as a 
message on “equal educational oppor- 
tunities” for youth and adults with de- 
ficient hearing. The following set of 
posters [free to Department members] 
begins our national campaign against 
deafness: [1] Evidences of Deficient 
Hearing, [2] Good Hearing Health Re- 
duces School Failures, [3] Give the Lip 
Reader a Fair Chance. 

Regular issues of The Lip Reader have 
been suspended temporarily. 

Plans are being made for a fall meet- 
ing. 

The Department has furnished in- 
formation to those seeking to establish 
new programs for hearing conservation, 
speech and hearing clinics and preschool 
work. 

Recommendations . and . plans — ^The 
Membership Committee will devise a 
plan for combining state and national 
dues in order to stimulate 100% mem- 
bership, The Department will sponsor 
the modem program for prevention of 
deafness; detection of deficient hearing; 
medical correction; training of the audi- 
torily-handicapped for effective living; 
and educating the community in the 
use of remedial measures for the pre- 
vention of deafness. 
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MUSIC EDUCATOKS NATI®MAU C#MFEIIEMCE 

President — gharles m. dennis, director of music education, San Francisco Public 
Schools, San Francisco, Calif, 

First Vicepresident — luther a. rtchman, director, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Second Vicepresident — marguerite v. hood, Department of Music Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Executive secretary — c. v. buttelman, 64 E. Jac\son Blvd, Chicago 4 , 111, 

Associate executive secy , — vanett lawler, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C, 

NEA headquarters contact — ^william g. carr, associate secretary 

Presidents of the Division Conferences 

California- Western — amy grau miller, teacher in humanities division, Pasadena Jr. 
College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Eastern — hummel fishburn, head, Department of Music, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

North Central — william b. mc bride, assoc, prof, of music, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus 10 

Northwest — ^wallace h. hannah, dir. of music. Public Schools, Vancouver, Wash. 

Southern — Paul w. mathews, supervisor of music education, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Southwestern — archie jones, prof, of music education, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

Mem bers-at-Large 

ROBERT a. CHOATE, director of music education, Public Schools, Oakland 6 , Calif. 

HUMMEL FISHBURN, head. Dept, of Music, Pennsylvania State College, State College 

MARION FLAGG, director of music education, Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, Texas 

WAYNE s. HERTZ, head, Music Education Department, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

SADIE M. RAFFERTY, chairman, Department of Music, Evanston Township Highschool, 
Evanston, III. 

JOSEPH SKORNICKA, dir. of instrumental music, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Presidents of the Auxiliaries 

National School Band Orchestra and Vocal Association — t. frank coulter, director 
of music education, Joplin Public Schools, Joplin, Mo. 

Music Education Exhibitors Association — henry halvorson, Music Department, 
Ginn & Co., Statler Hotel Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Dues — $3 plus dues in affiliated states. 
Membership — 14,442 as of May 1948. 
Meetings — Six regional conventions in 
1949: Eastern, Baltimore, Md., March 
7-9; North Central, Davenport, Iowa, 
March 17-19; Northwest, Portland, Oreg., 
March 30-Aprii 2; Caiif.-Western, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., April 10-13; Southwestern, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., April 20-23; 
Southern, Tampa, Fla., April 27-30. 

Historical background — The Depart- 
ment of Music Education was created by 
the Board of Directors at the Madison, 
Wisconsin, convention of the NEA held 
in 1884. At the suggestion of Lowell 
Mason and T. F. Seward of Boston, a 
number of music teachers assembled and 
voted to petition the NEA Board of Di- 
rectors for admission as a department. 
The petition was granted and the Depart- 
ment was organized with Daniel B. 
Hagar as its first president. The Music 
Department was active until 1928 when 
it was discontinued. In 1934 at the Wash- 
ington convention the Department was 
reinstated by action of the Representative 
Assembly. In 1940 the Music Educators 
National Conference, which had been 
organized in 1907, merged with the De- 
partment of Music Education. 

Activities during 1947-48 — ^The four- 
day biennial meeting of the MENC in 
Detroit was attended by the largest num- 
ber of active music educators ever pres- 


ent at an MENC meeting. More than 
2500 people participated in the two-day 
preliminary meetings of the 11 special- 
projects committees and the seven cur- 
riculum-consultants committees. Over- 
all participation in the preliminary meet- 
ings and the convention totaled over 
10,000 persons. Representatives from 11 
foreign countries, including Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, Chile, France, Mexico, 
Peru, Poland, Trinidad, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, attended. 

Activities of the 44 MENC affiliated 
state units were expanded in line with 
their needs and in cooperation with the 
work of the special-projects committees 
and curriculum-consultants committees. 

A significant achievement during 1947- 
48 was the development of student mem- 
berships and activities as the result of 
which more than 3000 future music 
educators in 160 chapters are now en- 
rolled as student members in the pro- 
fessional organization of music educa- 
tion. 

The Music Education Source Bool^, 
published in 1947, continued in wide- 
spread use by members of the profession 
and was an important reference book in 
the libraries and music education depart- 
ments of schools of music and conserva- 
tories thruout the country. Order from 
MENC headquarters, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 111. [|3.50 postpaid.] 


Teach the child to loo\ for something beautiful daily. 
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MATIOMAt AMT E»UCATI®M ASS#CIATI®M 

President — edwin ziegfeld, head, Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New Yor\ 27, N.Y. 

Vicepresident—SKRk joyner, director of art education. State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Secretary-treasurer — italo l. de francesco, director of art education, STC, Kutz- 
town, Fa. 

Presidents of the Regional Associations 

Eastern — cordon l. Reynolds, pres., Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific — [to be elected] 

Southeastern — mary leath thomas, assoc, prof, of art, University of Georgia, Athens 
Western — louis hoover, head of art dept, Illinois State Normal JJniv., Normal, 111. 
Regional Association Representatives 

IDA may ANDERSON, supervisor of art, Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CAROLYN s. HOWLETT, head, art education dept, Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, III. 

MARION QUIN, supervisor of art, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. /. 

j. B. SMITH, head of art dept. University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

M ember s-at-Large 

ray FAULKNER, exec. head, dept of art, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

ALFRED FiowELL, director of art, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
DAWN KENNEDY, head, dept of art, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

BERNICE SETZER, director of art. Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Headquarters contact — ^william g. carr, associate secretary, NEA. 

Dues — plus regional association dues Activities for 1947-48 — Conferences 
Historical bacl{ground—T\it Depart- were held at Atlantic City ^nd Cleveland, 
ment of Art Education became a part of A policy and research committee has be- 
the NEA on July 6, 1933. In 1947 repre- gun work. Art Education, the Journal of 
sentatives of the Eastern Arts Association, the National Art Education Association 
Pacific Arts Association, Southeastern has been launched. A yearbook is in 
Arts Association, and Western Arts Asso- preparation. In cooperation with the 
ciation met to discuss strengthening this Junior Red Cross an International Art 
department. An outgrowth of this meet- Exchange is being conducted, 
ing was the merger of these four regional Recommendations and plans ^Efforts 
organizations into the NAEA. The new will be made to formulate policies to 
constitution was accepted at the depart- improve and extend art education. Possi- 
ment’s Atlantic City meeting on Febru- bilities of relations of state art organiza- 
ary 21, 1948. tions to the national will be explored. 
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MATIOMAIi ASSOCIATION BEANS ©f WOMEN 

President — Dorothy gebauer, dean of women, Univ, of Texas, Austin, 1949 
Vicepresident — mrs. ruth o. mc carn, counselor to women, Northwestern Univ,, 
Evanston, IIL, 1950 

Secretary — ^lucille Wallace, viceprincipal, White Highschool, Dayton, Ohio, 1950 
Treasurer — Florence myers, administrative assistant and dean of girls, George Wash- 
ington Highschool, New Yor\, N, Y,, 1949 
Executive Secretary — Barbara catton, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Headquarters consultant — adele stamp, dean of women, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Par\ 


Dues — ^$5, active and associate; $3, stu- 
dent 

Membership — 1350 

Meeting — ^April 18-21, 1949, Chicago, 
III. 

Historical background — The National 
Association of Deans of Women, oldest 
personnel organization in the US, was 
organized in 1916 after a series of con- 
ferences which began in 1902. The asso- 
ciation is the national professional or- 
ganization of women deans, counselors, 
and advisers engaged in student person- 
nel work in highschool and college. It 
became an NEA department in 1918. 

The first meeting was held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., July 1, 1918, with Dean 
Kathryn Sisson McLean of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University as first president. Per- 
manent headquarters were established 
at the NEA in 1931. 

Activities during 1947-48 — The Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women 
has continued to grow in membership 
this year. The national convention was 
held in March at Chicago, with 600 in 
attendance. 


The association published Residence 
Halls for Women Students: Administra- 
tive Principles and Procedures, which 
describes the educational contribution of 
well-planned and wTll-administered dor- 
mitories. It has enjoyed a wide sale 
among deans, residence counselors, col- 
lege presidents and business managers, 
and architects. The association quar- 
terly Journal continues to publish excel- 
lent studies in the field of guidance and 
personnel. The headquarters office serves 
as a clearinghouse for information about 
the work of deans and counselors. 

Recommendations and plans — Special 
research projects include: fl] the status, 
rank, salary, and functions of the dean 
of girls in the highschool; [2] the service 
of student counselors; [3] a description 
of current practices and organizational 
structure of student government organi- 
zations; [4] a survey of graduate train- 
ing facilities in the field of student per- 
sonnel work. The association voted to 
join with other women’s organizations 
in promoting and supporting federal 
legislation pertaining to the public inter- 
est and welfare. 
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MATIttMAL A1SS#CIATI©N mi J#UItMAMSM 
niKECTOKS mt SECOWPAKY SCM©#LS 

President — maude staudenmayer, teacher of English and journalism, Juneau High- 
school, Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

Vicepresident — regis boyle, teacher of journalism and English, Eastern Higksckool, 
Washington 3 , D.C, 

Secretary-treasurer — thelma mc andless, journalism director, Roosevelt Highschool, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^$1 annually 
Membership — 843 

Historical background — This Depart- 
ment organized earlier, applied for de- 
partment status at the Detroit meeting of 
the NEA in the summer of 1937. A peti- 
tion to the Executive Committee and Rep- 
resentative Assembly was presented at 
the New York meeting in 1938, where it 
was placed on file to await final action in 
1939. The National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors became an NEA depart- 
ment at the San Francisco meeting in 
that year. Affiliation with the National 
Scholastic Press Association, which took 
place in 1944, provides wide contact with 
teachers of journalism. 

Activities during 1947-48 — The joint 
annual conventions of the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors and 
the National Scholastic Press Association 
were held in Cleveland in November 
1947. 

Sponsored by NAJD, a project, ‘'US 
Press Goes Overseas, has been worked 
out with the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany (OMGUS). 

A sectional meeting was held during 
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the NEA meeting in Cincinnati. As an 
affiliate of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, NAJD sponsored an ad- 
visers meeting in San Francisco. 

The president served as an interroga- 
tor at the sectional meeting, ‘^The School 
Superintendent and Effective Public 
Relations,” during the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City 
in February. 

The NAJD Digest keeps members in- 
formed of the work and plans of the 
officers and the executive council and 
furnishes information on coming events. 
Contributions of members have appeared 
in the NEA Journal; the English Journal; 
and the two official organs, Scholastic 
Editor and Quill and Scroll. 

Recommendations and Plans — Plans 
include publication of a course of study, 
furthering of the proposed plans of 
Unesco and the Committee on Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction, and 
continuance of projects which will bring 
about closer understanding and fellow- 
ship in the community, state, nation, and 
the world, stressing the responsibility of 
the press in a democracy. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 

SECItETARIES 


President — edna atkinson, 0a\ Par\ Township Highschool, Oak Par\, III. 
Junior past-president — eleanor dearden, 52 Spring St., Springfield , Mass. 

First vicepresident — Catherine daly. Board of Education , Detroit 2^, Mich, 
Second vicepresident — Eunice bounds. Board of Education, Wilmington, Del. 
Third vlcepresident — sara milner, Roosevelt Highschool, Atlanta, Ga. 

Recording secretary — Georgia daats, Board of Education, Hannibal, Mo. 
Corresponding secretary — marion homer, Lyons Township Highschool, LaGrange, 
111 

Treasurer — mary bowers, Crawford sville City Schools, Crawford sville, Ind. 

NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Executive Board Members 

REA lindenberg, Board of Education, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

MARTHA s. LUCK, Northwcstem University, Ward Memorial Building, Chicago, 111. 
CHARLOTTE MARR, Franklin Administration Bldg., Wash. D. C. 

RITA PUTNAM, East Highschool, Denver 6, Colo, 


Dues — ^12 

Membership — 1300 

Historical background — Since the first 
meeting of the National Association of 
School Secretaries, which was held in 
Washington, D. C. July 5, 1934, there 
has been a constant, steady growth in 
interest. 

Beginning in 1936 the Department 
has published a magazine, The National 
Secretary, which informs members of 
activities planned of interest to them. 

At the Buffalo meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly in July 1946, 
the National Association of School Sec- 


retaries was made an NEA department. 

Purposes of the Department — To ele- 
vate the standards of the group and thru 
organization, to pool ideas and ideals 
toward a fine and more efficient service 
to the school and community. The De- 
partment has a four-point program: serv- 
ice, information, recognition, and fellow- 
ship. 

Activities of the Department — ^During 
the past several years the association has 
actively sponsored the establishment of 
workshops and institutes for school sec- 
retaries. Credit courses have been offered 
at many of the universities thruout the 
country. 


Education is dernocracy* s first line of longtime defense. 
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ASSOCIATION of SECOMUARY-SCfflOOt. 

PMNCIFATS 


President — clarence e. blume, prin., Central Highschool, Minneapolis, Minn. 

First vicepresident— srr. e. buckey, prin,, Fairmont Highschool, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Second vicepresident — w. L. spencer, supervisor of instruction, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

Executive secretary — paul e. elicker, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Managing editor — ^Walter e. kess, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Director of student activities — gerald M. van pool, 1201 16thSt.N. W Wash.,D. C. 


Executive Committee — All officers of the Association, plus: 

HAROLD B. BROOKS, prin., Ceorge Washington Junior Highschool, Long Beach, Calif. 
JOSEPH B. CHAPLIN, principal, Bangor Senior Highschool, Bangor, Maine 
GALEN JONES, director. Division of Secondary Education, US Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

LLOYD s. MICHAEL, prin.. Garden City Jr.-Sr. Highschool, Garden City, New Yor\ 


Dues — ^$5 individual; $8 institutional 

Membership — 12,400 

Meeting — Chicago, Feb. 26-Mar. 2 

Historical background — This Associa- 
tion was organized at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence at De- 
troit in 1916. It held its first meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. The central 
offices were moved from Chicago [where 
they had been since 1918] to NEA head- 
quarters in Washington in 1940. 

Activities during 1347-4 % — The Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Planning and De- 
velopment of the NASSP, following its 
work [See ‘The Imperative Needs of 
Youth of Secondary-School Age,” Bulle- 
tin No. 145] in determining the extent 
to which the Ten Imperative Needs of 
Youth [as listed in Planning for Ameri- 
can Youthl were being met, developed 
a checklist of 20 characteristics of each 


of the needs. This checklist was pub- 
lished in the April 1948 Bulletin for use 
of schools desiring to study their cur- 
riculum offerings with the view to meet- 
ing better the needs of their youth. Other 
special publications of The Bulletin in- 
cluded “Public Relations in Secondary 
Schools,” “Speech Education for All 
American Youth,” and “Secondary-School 
Programs for Improved Living.” 

The Association’s Consumer Educa- 
tion Study has published, thru McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Your Life in the 
Country, a treatment of the consumer 
problems peculiar to rural life. A com- 
mittee has begun work on a proposed 
syllabus for preparing teachers for con- 
sumer education. 

Student Life gave attention to special 
topics during the year such as the April 
1948 issue which discussed Interamerican 
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cooperation. This illustrated monthly 
publication is the official organ of the 
National Honor Society and the National 
Association of Student Councils. 

During the year continued emphasis 
was placed upon the development of 
state and regional Student Council As- 
sociations as affiliates of the NASC. A 
national conference of Student Council 
leaders was held in June 1948 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Student Councils of more 
than 3000 schools are members of the 
NASC. 

The National Honor Society now has 
chapters in almost 3600 accredited sec- 
ondary schools; the National Junior 
Honor Society, almost 600. The former 
has a cumulative membership of approxi- 
mately 2 Yi million student members; the 
latter, approximately 125,000. 

Thru a cumulative grant of $22,000 
for a period of four years the Associa- 
tion has distributed annually since 1946 
ten scholarships of $300 each to high- 
ranking applicants in a nationwide 
scholastic aptitude test to members of 
the National Honor Society. In 1948, 
5580 senior members in 1362 schools 
participated. 

The association arranged a national 
highschool graduation program for 
broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on June 1, 1948, at the Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Highschool, David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission, spoke before the gradu- 
ating class of that school and to the high- 
school graduates of America on a na- 
tionwide hookup. 


At its annual convention, the Asso- 
ciation approved a salary schedule for 
secondary-school principals who are fully 
qualified professionally and have a mas- 
ter’s degree. 

The Association has assisted in the 
establishment of scholarships for Ameri- 
can highschool youth to attend second- 
ary schools in England thru financial 
assistance of the Kinsmen Trust Fund — 
a fund made possible by contributions of 
English parents whose children were 
cared for in American homes during the 
late war. 

Recommendations and plans — [1] The 
Testing and Guidance Committee plans 
to complete its study on: ‘Why a Test.'’,” 
“How To Test,” and “Which Tests To 
Use.” This report will be published dur- 
ing the next school year. 

[2] Early next year, a committee re- 
port on findings and recommendations 
on certification requirements for second- 
ary-school principals will be published. 

[3] Preparation of a revised list of 
approved contests for 1948-49. 

[4] The Association plans to analyze 
the effectiveness of a nationwide study 
by highschool youth of the pamphlet, 
Operation Atomic Vision, in raising the 
level of information and action on atomic 
energy in selected communities. 

[5] Publication and distribution of 
material on consumer education and con- 
sultative work with local and state school 
systems and teacher-training institutions 
for the initiation and improvement of 
programs of consumer education. 
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MATimmAIj COUNCIL for tlie SOCIAL STUHIES 

President — s. e, dimond, dir., Citizenship Education Study, Detroit, Mick. 

First vicepresident — w. francis English, assoc, prof, of history, Univ. of Missouri, 
Columbia 

Second vicepresident-— m. hunt, prof., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 

N. Y. 

Executive Secretary — Merrill f. hartshorn, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
Editor, Social Education — lewis paul todd, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Board of Directors 


EDWIN R. CARR, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1950 
w. LiNWOOD CHASE, pvof., School of Education, Boston Univ., Mass., 1950 
WILLIAM H. HARTLEY, State Teachcrs College, Tow son, Md., 1950 
MARY G. KELTY, autkor, 3 512 Rittcnhouse St. N. W., Washington 15, D. C., 1950 
HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls Highschool, Glens Falls, N. Y., 1949 
DOROTHY MERiDETH, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., 1948 
ANNA B. PECK, University of Kentucky Highschool, Lexington, 1949 
BURR w, PHILLIPS, head, social studies dept., University Highschool, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 1 949 

HAZEL PHILLIPS, Argo Towuship Highschool, Argo, III., 1949 
GEORGE REAVIS, usst. supt. of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1948 
EDGAR B. WESLEY, pTof., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1948 
EDITH WEST, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 1950 


Dues — $4 [includes subscription to So- 
cial Education, yearbook, miscellaneous 
publications]. Contributing member- 
ship, $10 

Membership — 4887; 693 additional sub- 
scriptions to Social Education 
Next Meeting — Chicago, 111., November 
25-27 

Historical background — The National 
Council for the Social Studies, organized 
in 1921, became an NEA department in 
1925. Permanent headquarters were es- 
tablished at the NEA in June 1940 with 


Wilbur F. Murra as executive secretary. 
The present secretary assumed his duties 
in 1943. The official journal of the Coun- 
cil was the Historical Outloo\ from 1921 
thru 1933; the Social Studies from 1934 
thru 1936; and has been Social Educa- 
tion since January 1937. The Council 
meets annually in November. 

Activities during 1947-48 — The pro- 
gram of the Council — developed thru 
publications, committees, and meetings — 
has dealt with problems of designing a 
social-studies curriculum to meet the 
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needs of presentday society and to im- 
prove citizenship training. Emphasis 
has been placed on problems of inter- 
national understanding and lasting world 
peace. 

Thru Social Education, published 
monthly, October thru May, the Council 
has offered help and stimulation to teach- 
ers attempting to meet presentday de- 
mands. 

Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies, 18th yearbook of 
the Council, provides a handbook that 
will give help and inspiration to teach- 
ers. Chapters set forth general prin- 
ciples, introduce the unique characteris- 
tics of each type of visual material, and 
suggest technics for their use in the 
classroom. 

Selected Test Items in World History, 
published as an aid to world history 
teachers, contains 655 test items for use 
in constructing examinations. 

Joint meetings were held with the 
American Historical Association in 
Cleveland in December, the American 
Political Science Association in Wash- 
ington in December, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City in February, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in Rock 
Island in April, and with various local 
afSliated organizations of the Council. 

Plans for 1947-48 include carrying for- 
ward the publications program outlined 
below and an extension of activities in 


the direction of working with local 
affiliated groups. Joint meetings will be 
held with other national social science 
and educational organizations. 

The 1948 yearbook will deal with 
geography in the social studies curric- 
ulum; the 1949 with the study and teach- 
ing of world history. 

The Curriculum Committee has sched- 
uled for fall 1948 a publication on the 
social studies in the middle grades, A 
completely revised edition of Social Edu- 
cation for Young Children [kindergar- 
ten and primary grades] is planned for 
fall 1948 publication. Plans are under way 
for a publication on the social studies in 
the junior highschool. 

Bulletins scheduled for publication are: 
Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies, Community Planning in a 
Democracy, Community Safety, Labor 
and Management Relations, Inschool 
Civic Experiences, and Teaching Civil 
Liberties, Other publications in prepara- 
tion will deal with: “selected test items in 
American government,’’ ‘^selected test 
items on study skills,” and “reading 
guide for social studies teachers.” 

Publications in the ‘^How To Do It” 
notebook series containing practical sug- 
gestions for classroom technics will be 
revised and new titles will be added. 

In 1948-49, the Council will continue 
to direct its energies toward the improve- 
ment of the program of citizenship train- 
ing in our schools. 


T he wealth of democracy is in its people. 
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MATI0WAI. COIMCII. &W A»MIMISTKATI¥E 

wmmm m epccatiwm 


President — carolyn d. patterson, principal, Linden School, S. Linden Ave,, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Vicepresident — bess goodykoontz, director, Division of Elementary Education, US 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary—MA^m eppler, principal, Alexaitder Hogg School, Port Worth, Texas 
Treasurer — lucy mason holt, principal. Ocean View School, Norfolk, Va, 


Board of Directors 

LUCILLE NicoLS, associate supt, New Yor\ City schools, N, Y. 

MARY GUYTON, State supcrvisor of adult civic education, State Dept of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

MARGARET BUCHANAN, principal, Richmond Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

MARY HUGHES, dean of girls, Lal(e Junior Highschool, Denver, Colo. 

CHARLOTTE c. TRUBY, prin., Lemington Avenue School, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^$1.50 payable February 1 
Mem bership — 800 

Meeting — Meets twice a year — at time 
of AASA Meeting and NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Historical background — Women in ad- 
ministrative positions in the schools were 
still regarded as an anxious experiment 
in 1915, when the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education 
was formed. Since that time, women 
have demonstrated their efficiency. 

Today this organization is composed 
of the growing group of women college 
presidents, state commissioners of edu- 
cation, deans of women, superintendents 
and supervisors, and others. 

At the time of its organization, the 
group was more a socializing influence, 
a means thru which women adminis- 
trators could get acquainted with one 


another. Increasingly since then, and es- 
pecially since 1932, when the council be- 
came an NEA department, the aims have 
been broadened and professionalized. 

Activities during 1947A8 — The results 
of council meetings held during the 1947 
NEA Convention in Cincinnati and the 
1948 Atlantic City convention of the 
AASA have been gratifying. The pro- 
gram is being extended in new areas 
with stimulated interests for reafEliation 
of state groups. 

Recommendations and plans — ^The ex- 
ecutive committee has a program of reor- 
ganization that should be extended to 
all women in executive positions who 
are organized in local or state groups. 
The NCAWE is the only department 
of the NEA that is composed solely of 
women and should be supported na- 
tionally to promote its objectives. 
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MATimWAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASS©CIATI©M 


President — norman r. d. jones, 5073 A Mardel, Sl Louts 9, Mo. 

President-elect — nathan a. neal, Harper Brothers, N. Y., N. Y. 

Retiring president — morris meister, prin., Bronx Highschool of Science, N. Y., N. Y. 
General vicepresident — ralph w. lefler, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Regional Vicepresidents 

w. BAYARD BUCKHAM, Oakland Highsckool, Oakland, Calif. 

EMIL L. MASSEY, supcrvisor of secondary-school science, Detroit, Mich. 

GRETA oppE, Ball Highschool, Galveston, Texas 
WALTER s. LAPP, chemistry teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Recording secretary — h. a. webb, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Treasurer — albert c. weaver, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

NEA Headquarters contact — bertha e. slye, director of membership service 


Dues — ^$2 for active members; other rates 
for affiliated, sustaining, institutional, 
and life members. 

Membership — 4000; 37 affiliated science 
teacher organizations 

Historical background — This Depart- 
ment was first known as the Department 
of Natural Science Instruction, later the 
Department of Science Instruction, still 
later the American Council of Science 
Teachers. In 1944 it merged with the 
American Science Teachers Association 
(an associate of the American Associa^ 
tion for the Advancement of Science) to 
become the National Science Teachers 
Association. This NEA Department also 
is affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. In 
1944 the Association absorbed the De- 
partment of Garden Education. 

Activities during 1947-48 — ^The Board 
of Directors met in Cincinnati in July 
1947, and in Chicago in December 1947. 
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The 1947-48 yearbook is The Wor\ 
Wee\ of the Science Teacher. 

A grant-in-aid from industry made 
possible a study of the science curriculum 
in New York State. The Packet Service 
of Science Information for Teachers has 
proved most successful. Five packets, in- 
cluding 50 evaluated items, have reached 
thousands of science classrooms. This 
service to members has led to the or- 
ganization of an Advisory Council on In- 
dustry-Science Teaching Relations which 
is planning a number of important 
studies in this field. 

Recommendations and plans — [ 1 ] Con- 
tinued drive for more individual and 
affiliated memberships. [2] Further ex- 
tension of the packet service to member- 
ship. [3] Further development of the 
Advisory Cotmcil on Industry-Science 
Teaching Relations. [4] Publication of 
additional yearbooks and bulletins for 
the science teacher. 
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IICIIAI. EDUCATION 

President— JANE franseth, specialist for rural schools, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D, C, 

Vicepresident — clark barrow, supt of schools. East Baton Rouge Parish, Baton 
Rouge, La, 

Executive secretary — Howard a. dawson, director of rural service, NEA 

Executive Committee 

MELDA CHAMBRE, helping teuchev, Hunterdon County, Flemington, N. f., 1952 
M. L. CUSHMAN, associute prof, of rural education, Iowa State College, Ames, 1950 
F. B. DECKER, deputy supt. State Dept of Public Instruction, Lincoln 9, Nebr., 1951 
w. A. EARLY, supt, Norfol\ County Schools, Norfol\, Va., 1953 
T. c. ENGUM, dir. of rural educ.. State Dept of Educ., St. Paul 1, Minn., 1951 
NORMAN FROST, pTof. of rural educ., Peabody Coll, for Teachers, Nashville, Term., 
1949 

EVELYN HODGDON, prof. of education, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y., 1953 
ELOisE MAYS, general supervisor, Marin County Schools, San Rafael, Cahf., 1949 
ED Mc cuisTioN, dir. of Negro educ., State Dept of Educ., Little Roc\, Ar^., 1950 
WALTER REUssER, head, dept of educational administration, XJniv. of Wyo., Laramie, 
1952 

Ex officio — President, vicepresident, presidents of divisions, and retiring president, 
E. E. STONECIPHER, director of rural education and extension, Kans. State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg 

Division of County Superintendents 

President — clarence pound, supt, Vigo County Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Vicepresident — ruth williams, supt, Catoosa County Schools, Ringgold, Ga. 
Executive secretary — Howard a. dawson, director of rural service, NEA 

Division of School Transportation 

President — paul b. norris, director of transportation, State Dept of Public Instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

Vicepresident — c. c. brown, director of transportation, State Dept of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 

Executive-secretary — ^Howard a. dawson, director of rural service, NEA 
Executive Committee — President, Vicepresident, plus: 
d. p. CULP, school bus supervisor. State Dept of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 
TILLMAN PETERSON, transportation supervisor, office of the state supt of public in- 
struction, Olympia, Wash. 

j. j. straight, supt, Marion County Schools, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Dues — 12 

Membership — 2000 

Meeting — At time of AASA meeting. 

Historical background — The Depart- 
ment of Rural Education grew out of 
the department of Rural and Agricul- 
tural Education authorized by the NEA 
Board of Directors in 1907. In 1919 it 
was reorganized under its present name 
to include three other rural groups then 
existing — the National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural 
Schools, the County Superintendents’ 
Section of the NEA, and the National 
Association of Persons Engaged in the 
Preparation of Rural Teachers. 

In 1936 a Division of Rural Service 
was set up at NEA headquarters with 
Howard A. Dawson, director. Since Feb- 
ruary 1941 Dr. Dawson has also served 
as executive secretary of the Department 
of Rural Education. 

Activities during 1947-48 — Major at- 
tention was given to regional conferences 
on rural life and education and to the 
National Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents. These con- 
ferences, together with the Annual Rural 
School charter Day observed in October, 
continue to implement and develop the 
program set forth by the White House 
Conference on Rural Education in 1944. 

The 1947 Yearbook, On the Job Edu- 


cation in Rural Communities, treated 
general rural problems and discussed the 
place of on-the-job training in solving 
them. Safety Education in Rural Schools 
and Safety in Farm Mechanics and with 
Farm Machines were developed in co- 
operation with the Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA. Rural Education 
News, a quarterly newsletter, began pub- 
lication in January 1948. 

Future Activities — Regional confer- 
ences and the National Conferences of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents 
are being continued and further em- 
phasis is being given to cooperation with 
lay groups in educational planning. The 
Department is assisting in sponsoring a 
national conference on school transpor- 
tation. Leadership is being given to the 
efforts of superintendents and principals 
of rural consolidated and community 
schools to develop educational programs 
to meet local needs. 

A publication on health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation in rural schools is 
being issued jointly with the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Yearbooks on super- 
vision, on county and area school ad- 
ministration, and on the communit}^ 
school are planned for the near future. 

Efforts to enlist the leadership of edu- 
cational and lay leaders thruout the Na- 
tion are being continued. 


The share that the national government should ta\e in the broad wor\ 
of education has not yet received the attention and care it rightly de- 
serves, — ^THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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SEC#NBAMY TEACHEMS 

President — john e. dugan, supervisor of student teaching, Beaver College, }enJ{in- 
town, Pa. 

First vicepresident — william lewin, chairman. Dept, of English, Weequahic High- 
school, Newar\, N. /. 

Second vicepresident — jesse bond, TJniv. of California, Berkeley 
Secretary-treasurer — mrs. irene mcanerney, South Highschool, Cleveland, Ohio 
NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^11 

Membership — 1000 

Historical background — The Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers is an organi- 
zation devoted to exploration of the in- 
terests and problems of the secondary 
teacher in the various fields of instruc- 
tion. It was established in 1886 as the 
Department of Secondary Education. 
Discontinued in 1924, it was revived by 
the Delegate Assembly of the National 
Education Association at its annual con- 
vention in Los Angeles in 1931. At the 
meeting in 1939 the name was changed 
to Department of Secondary Teachers. 

Activities during 1947-48 — The De- 
partment has greatly extended and in- 
creased its influence and membership 
during the year, chiefly thru strong 
emphasis on national committee work 
which offered greater opportunity for 
wider member participation in varied ac- 
tivities. 

A membership survey disclosed desires 
for national departmental committees in 
the fields of community relationships, 
guidance, curriculum revision and gen- 
eral education, all to be studied from the 


standpoint of problems of the secondary- 
school teacher. Work is now in progress. 

The most outstanding committee work 
of the year was done by the Department's 
Audio-Visual Committee, which already 
has a record of years of activity and 
achievement under the leadership of its 
chairman, William Lewin. Two of 
the committee’s notable accomplishments 
were sponsorship of National Audio- 
Visual Education Week and the National 
Audio-Visual Awards Project. The Proj- 
ect is a remarkable example of construc- 
tive cooperation between educators and 
businessmen and organizations in the 
field. 

With many public and college libraries 
as subscribers, the departmental maga- 
zine, Secondary Education, is reaching a 
wider audience. Activities of the Audio- 
Visual Committee were extensively re- 
ported and publicized in Audio-Visual 
Guide magazine. 

The Reader's Digest Our American 
Heritage Filmstrips were produced dur- 
ing the year at the request of the De- 
partment, with departmental officers 
serving with an editorial board of dis- 
tinguished educators in their preparation. 
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SPEECH ASSOCIATIftST ©F AMERICA 


President — rupert l. cortright, prof, of speech, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Executive vicepresident — ^w. hayes yeager, prof, of speech, Ohio State Univ., Co- 
lumbus 

First vicepresident — james h. mcburney, prof, of speech, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Second vicepresident — carrie rasmussen, teacher of speech, Madison Public Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 

Editor of journal — H. f. harding, prof, of speech, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Editor of research studies— thonssen, prof, of speech, College of the City of 
New Yor\, N. Y, 

Executive secretary— d. reid, prof, of speech, Univ. of Mo., Columbia 
NEA headquarters contact — william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^$350; $12.50, sustaining 
Membership— [including 750 sus- 
taining members] 

Meeting — ^December 28-30, 1948, at Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Historical background — ^This Depart- 
ment, organized in 1914 by a small group 
of speech teachers, became a department 
of the NEA in 1939. 

The Department publishes the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, founded in 1915; 
the Speech Monographs, issued annually 
since 1934; and the Directory of the 
Speech Association of America, published 
yearly since 1935. 

Activities during 1947 A8 — [1] The 
Department held a three-day conference 
in Salt Lake City in December 1947, at- 


tended by between 600 and 700 members. 

[2] The Department has approved a 
new type of membership, to be known 
as student membership, open to under- 
graduates. The $2.50 fee includes a year’s 
subscription to the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. 

[3] With the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the Department has published 
a special bulletin, Speech for All Ameri- 
can Youth. 

[4] Plans have been made to issue two 
numbers of the annual research publica- 
tion, Speech Monographs, during the 
coming school year. 

[5] The Placement Service has been 
active with an unusually large number 
of vacancies reported. 


A SOUND MIND in a sound body, is a short but full description of a 
happy state in this world. He that has these two, has little more to wish 
for; and he that wants either of them, will be little better for anything else. 
— JOHN LOCKE, Some Thoughts Concerning Education. 
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CNITEU BCSI^VESS EBCCATION ASSOCIATIOIV 


President — cecil puckett, University of Denver, Denver Colo, 

Vicepresident — ^albert c. fries, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL 
Treasurer — Gladys bahr, Withrow Highschool, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Executive secretary — hollis guy, 1201 Sixteenth St, N, W., Wash, 6, D, C. 

Executive Board 

Northeastern, edward l. cooper, N, Y,; william s. brawn, Maine; vern frisch, N, Y . 
Mid-Atlantic, Thomas m. greene, Md.; bert card, N, /.; cordon rudy. Pa, 
Southern, Parker liles, Ga,; benjamin r. haynes, Ala,; mrs. j. e. Johnson, Ark^, 
Central, russell j. hosler, Wis,; Gladys bahr, Ohio; albert c. fries, III. 

Western, mary Irene brock, Kansas; cecil puckett, Colo.; eugene hughes, Texas. 
Pacific, CLARA voYEN, Oregon; edwin swanson, Calif.; john n. given, Calif. 


Dues — f6 professional membership; $3 
regular membership; $3 student pro- 
fessional; $1.50 student regular. 
Membership — 6000 

Historical Background — ^The United 
Business Education Association was 
formed in Buffalo, N. Y., July 1, 1946, 
thru the merger of the NEA Department 
of Business Education and the National 
Council for Business Education. 

Activities for 1947 A 8 — ^UBEA pub- 
lished the first complete volume of its 
new monthly magazine, UBEA Forum. 
October-thru-May issues featured short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, office machines, general cleri- 
cal, basic business, distributive occupa- 
tions, and office standards respectively. 

The National Business Education 
Quarterly, official publication of the 
UBEA divisions, devoted fall and spring 
issues to activities of the UBEA Research 
Foundation, and winter and summer is- 
sues to the UBEA Administrators Divi- 
sion. 


Sponsored activities of UBEA include: 
Future Business Leaders of America, a 
national youth organization; Student’s 
Typewriting Tests; and National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests published in co- 
operation with the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 

Expanded services for 1948-49 — ^The 
new UBEA Teacher-Education Division 
will be inaugurated during the year. 

Recommendations and plans — [1] 
That UBEA continue to work toward in- 
creasing and improving its services to 
teachers, students, and businessmen. 

[2] That it continue to work toward 
a stronger national organization for pub- 
lic-school business teachers thru encour- 
aging affiliated local and state groups. 

[3] That it establish an annual FBLA 
Day in each state sponsored jointly by 
the national organization and a state 
college or university. 

[4] That it continue to promote better 
business education thru whatever means 
seem desirable. 
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VOCATIONAL EOrCATION 


NEA contact — ^william g. carr, associate secretary 


Dues — ^None. 

Historical background — The Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education was or- 
ganized in 1875 as the Department of 
Industrial Education and continued 
under this name until 1890 when it was 
reorganized as the Department of Indus- 


trial and Manual Training. In 1899 the 
name was changed to the Department of 
Manual Training, and in 1914 to the 
Department of Vocation Training and 
Practical Arts, It assumed its present 
name in 1919. The Department normally 
meets twice a year. It has not been active 
in recent years. 


The Need ier Teuders 

The need for leaders exists wherever men aspire to be civilized. No 
democratic order can long survive without men and women of high pur- 
pose and integrity devoting themselves to the common welfare. Without 
leaders no school can maintain a noble spirit and high ideals of character 
and personal attainment. Without leaders industry stagnates and agricul- 
ture languishes. Without leaders the practice of law loses its character as 
public service and lawyers become the hirelings of special privilege. With- 
out leaders education degenerates into petty drill and lesson-hearing. Even 
the church without inspired and able leaders becomes commonplace. 
Leadership or chaos — these are the alternatives. And leadership must 
awa\en anew with each generation if the human race is to go forward. 
Humanity will always ma\e a place for real leadership. 
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MEA HEAH^UAKTEKS ©IVISIOMS 


The early work of the Association 
was carried on entirely by volunteers. 
NEA officers did their work for the 
Association at night or on the occasional 
weekend that they could free of other re- 
sponsibilities. Outstanding contributions 
were made by such leaders as James H. 
Canfield. Headquarters of the NEA were 
wherever the secretary lived. 

This arrangement, which met Asso- 
ciation needs when the NEA was a small 
organization with several hundred mem- 
bers and no program of activity except 
an annual convention, was most unsatis- 
factory as the Association grew. In 1898 
leaders in the organization, feeling that 
the time had come to provide a more 
businesslike setup, created the position 
of fulltime secretary. 

First to hold this position was Irwin 
Shepard, who in addition to holding the 
presidency of the State Normal School 
at Winona, Minnesota, had since 1893 
served as secretary, with a small salary 
for this parttime service beginning in 
1895. NEA offices were in Secretary 
Shepard’s home at Winona. There were 
several clerks on the staff, tho the 
Shepard family pitched in to help on the 
frequent occasions when the work was 
too heavy for the small staff. 

The second fulltime secretary was 
Durand W. Springer, who with the 
assistance of a handful of clerks, main- 
tained an office in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

World War I challenged teachers to 
action and in 1919 the Association, under 


Secretary }. W. Crabtree, established 
permanent headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. As the Association increased its 
services and membership doubled and re- 
doubled again and again, the Associa- 
tion’s staff grew, and has continued to 
grow imder the fourth fulltime secretary, 
Willard E. Givens. 

Work carried on at headquarters fell 
into natural groupings which formed the 
basis for the creation of divisions. A di- 
vision of records and accounts was estab- 
lished in 1917, a division of field work 
in 1918, business division in 1919, pub- 
lications division in 1920, secretary’s 
office in 1920, research division in 1922, 
membership division in 1925, division 
of rural service in 1936, legislative and 
federal relations service in 1943, and divi- 
sions of audio-visual instructional serv- 
ice, adult education service, and travel 
service in 1945. 

As Association departments and com- 
missions have grown in importance and 
responsibility, their work has called for 
fulltime secretaries at NEA headquarters. 
Five commissions and 15 departments 
now have secretaries and staffs at the 
Washington office. 

The NEA headquarters workers have 
always believed that the Association is 
not a building, a headquarters staff, or 
any group of officers or departments. It is 
a body of teachers, of members with 
ideals and purposes and the habit of 
participation in a common task. 
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ACCOUNTS 


MARY j. wiNFREE, director 

NEA Bylaws state that the ‘^Treas- 
urer shall receive from the Executive 
Secretary all monies paid to the Asso- 
ciation.” The Division of Accounts rep- 
resents the Treasurer; consequently 
opening the mail of the Association is a 
joint enterprise of the Secretary's Office 
and the Division of Accounts. 

More than 70,000 pieces of mail con- 
taining money have been received since 
June 1, 1947. In one week $186 in stamps 
was received. Receipts from all sources 
— including departments, commissions, 
and special funds — are in excess of 
$3,000,000. During October and Novem- 
ber the average Monday volume of 
letters containing money is 3600. 

Each letter is read and cash detached 
if necessary to send correspondence to 
one or more offices for prompt reply; 
memberships audited, acknowledged, 
alphabetized, and journalized before 
sending to the Division of Records. Mem- 
berships cleared on October 20, 1947, 
totaled 21,000. Since the volume is large, 
items are cleared the day received. 

Nineteen thousand orders for publica- 
tions accompanied by cash have been 
processed. Each request is audited and 
passed on to the Mailing Section within 
30 minutes of the receipt of the mail. 
Accounts receivable for publications sold 
on credit are followed up and collected. 
They involve over 12,000 accounts. 

All disbursements are made for the 


Association, departments, etc., upon 
receipt of proper vouchers from the 
Business Office. Since the Division budg- 
ets to the full extent of receipts, dis- 
bursements arc made thru 15,000 checks. 

Financial records arc maintained for 
the Permanent Fund. Monthly state- 
ments are prepared and sent to the offi- 
cers of the Association, departments, 
committees and commissions. Constant 
assistance is given departments on their 
accounting problems. Payrolls are han- 
dled semi-monthly. 

Additional activities of the Division 
have been extra payments to convention 
delegates; receipts and disbursements of 
over $100,000 for tours operated by the 
Division of Travel; and daily reports to 
the Secretary and the Committee in 
charge of the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund, which totals over $275,000. 

A Life Membership campaign has 
been vigorously pushed and member- 
ships cleared immediately when received. 
New Life Members in the campaign 
totaled 2126. As over 99% of these are 
on the partial payment plan, negotiable 
notes are obtained for the balance due 
and notes receivable have largely in- 
creased in volume. 

The funds of the Association are re- 
ceived in volume and because of the com- 
plexity of the organization and the simi- 
larity of the names of the publications, 
the Division is a labyrinth of details re- 
quiring accurate and patient attention. 
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A»mT EDUCATION SEBVICE 


lbland p. BRADFORD, director 

The Division of Adult Education 
Service was established by action of the 
NEA Executive Committee in 1945 to 
help schools meet the problems of adult 
and veteran education. The director of 
this Division also serves as executive 
secretary of the Department of Adult 
Education. 

The work of this Division is especially 
important because the problems of adults 
are predominately of the *Tight-now” 
variety and because the solutions drasti- 
cally affect both adults and children. 
This fact is highlighted by the increased 
accumulation of internationally impor- 
tant events requiring intelligent deci- 
sions by all our citizens and by returning 
veterans needing assistance in adjust- 
ment to a peacetime economy. 

Continuance of our democratic life 
will necessitate development of an en- 
larged understanding of the value of 
an adequate adult-education program. 
Educational institutions face the task of 
developing realistic adult-educational 
programs geared to meet the needs of 
veterans, war workers, and all other 
adults. If the schools of America meet 
this challenge, they will have given the 
country renewed faith in its educational 
system and an enlarged understanding of 
what the schools can contribute to the 
nation. 

To aid with these problems, the Divi- 


sion will attempt to develop special pub- 
lications in the field of adult education. 
Plans arc being laid to distribute to 
schools suggestive guides for the estab- 
lishment of adult programs in the com- 
munities. These guides will be concerned 
with the problems of community-organi- 
zation education for adults, with ways 
of reaching and interesting the veteran 
in his educational opportunities, and 
with methods of working with adult 
groups. Such guides can later be followed 
by more exhaustive material of help to 
administrators, principals, and teachers. 

There is a sudden upsurge in the num- 
ber of state and local associations in 
adult education now being formed. The 
Division, in conjunction with the NEA 
Department of Adult Education, will 
work thru regional and state ojBScers of 
the Department in assisting in the devel- 
opment of such associations. Certainly 
every state education association might 
well work toward developing a section 
on adult education to give assistance to 
the establishment of successful educa- 
tional programs for adults. 

The problem of adult education will 
assume increasing importance during 
the next few years. These problems are 
essentially ones for the public schools of 
the country. The training of teachers 
and the development of curriculum ma- 
terials and methods in adult education 
are the challenging tasks ahead. 
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AU»I#»¥ISUAL INSTIIUCTI#MAI. SffillVICE 


VERNON G. DAMERON, director 

This Division was established Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. Its general purpose is to 
promote the establishment of new pro- 
grams of audio-visual instruction and 
the expansion and development of exist- 
ing programs on all levels of education 
thniout the nation. 

A large part of the work of the 
Division will continue to be that of serv- 
ing as a clearinghouse of information 
on the many phases of audio-visual in- 
struction: especially selection, evalua- 
tion, utilization, finance, production, 
and distribution. The program includes 
consideration of motion pictures, film- 
strips, slides, radio, television, charts, 
posters, photographs, and all other types 
of audio-visual materials. The clearing- 
house function of the Division is carried 
out largely thru correspondence and the 
preparation and distribution of various 
types of printed materials. 

The Division actively cooperates with 
local, state, and national audio-visual 
organizations and various government 
agencies, and provides advisory assist- 
ance on audio-visual probleihs to NEA 
divisions, departments, commissions, and 
committees. The Division is concerned 
with encouraging the development of 
[1] a broad view of the audio-visual 
field, with emphasis upon the qualita- 
tive aspects of well-rounded programs of 


audio-visual instruction and [2] a 
philosophy of instructional materials 
which recognizes the proper place and 
role of audio-visual materials within the 
framework of the curriculum. 

Activities dtiring 1947-49 — [1] Con- 
tinuation of a series of articles in the 
NEA Journal especially designed to be of 
assistance to the classroom teacher. [2] 
Cooperation with the Research Division 
in the preparation of bibliographies for 
use in the clearinghouse function. [3] 
Preparation of articles for publication in 
various audio-visual journals. [4] Partic- 
ipation in local, state, and national au- 
dio-visual conferences. [5] Cooperation 
with numerous producers of audio-visual 
materials. [6] Replying to several thou- 
sand letters of inquiry for information 
on audio-visual instruction. 

Plans for 1948-49 — The plans for next 
year include the same general kinds of 
activities as during the past year, with 
the addition of a new service designed 
to assist teachers in the selection of edu- 
cational films. This plan calls for the 
evaluation of currently produced films 
by six geographically representative au- 
dio-visual centers and publication of the 
results in each issue of the NEA Journal, 

The director of the Division serves as 
executive secretary of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction and on various 
committees of several national educa- 
tional organizations. 


Knowledge without the spirit of service is dangerous. 
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BUSINESS 


H. A. ALLAN, asst secy jor business 

Responsibility for the general busi- 
ness activities of the Association and its 
departments, commissions, and commit- 
tees is placed in this Division of about 40 
employes. These activities cover a wide 
range, include many transactions, and 
involve large amounts of money. 

Activities for 1947 AS — Audit of 
vouchers payable with distribution and 
allocation of charges; such vouchers total 
more than $1,300,000. 

Preparation of payrolls with compu- 
tations of overtime, tax withholdings, 
and other deductions involving an aver- 
age of about 360 employes for a total 
of approximately $1,100,000. 

Maintenance of personnel records cov- 
ering service, attendance, salaries, taxes, 
victory bond purchases. 

Administration of retirement annuity 
and group hospitalization plans, employ- 
er’s liability, insurance, and bonding. 

Preparation of special financial state- 
ments and budget material; assistance to 
Trustees with investments and property; 
inventories and billings. 

Contacts with various government 
agencies on matters controlled by their 
regulations. General business contacts for 
the Association. 


Association convention organization 
including operation of exhibits at AASA 
annual meeting. 

Business management of The Journal 
and other Association periodicals. Adver- 
tising for The Journal. Contracts for pro- 
duction of a large variety of printing. 

Purchase of supplies and equipment. 
Handling of specifications and schedules 
for printing. 

Operation of duplicating unit in which 
large quantities of mimeograph, multi- 
graph, and multilith materials are pro- 
duced. 

Sales of publications, including all 
billings, inventories, and sales records. 

Mailing of periodicals, yearbooks, bul- 
letins, and many other printed and 
mimeographed materials. 

Care of all stock and equipment. 

Information and telephone service. 

Maintenance and operation of admin- 
istration building and annex. 

The Division of Business is coordinated 
in one way or another with all of the 
Association’s activities on questions of 
financing, policies, or procedures. It is 
involved in the administrative actions 
and decisions that are basal to the Asso- 
ciation’s work and progress. 


I VIEW education as the most important subject we as a people can be 
engaged in . — ^abraham Lincoln 
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FIEIP SERVICE 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, director 

The Division o£ Field Service in the 
fiscal year, 1947-48, continued work with 
both lay and educational groups, partic- 
ularly national groups of women. The 
director made trips to 11 states and 
touched other national and foreign areas 
thru conferences in Washington. 

The director took an active part in the 
organization of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. She attended confer- 
ence groups in both Washington and 
Chicago, and was elected a member of 
the executive committee when the or- 
ganization was finally set up. This group 
issued a 32-page Manifesto, written and 
signed by five outstanding ministers and 
officers in various Protestant groups, 
pointing out immediate dangers to the 
important American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state so close to the 
welfare of public schools. 

The director contributed to the forma- 
tion of an Advisory Committee of 
educators, religious leaders, and other 
citizens, both men and women, to help 
direct the activities of this new and im- 
portant organization. 

The director spoke at the conference 
of 60 women’s organizations at the Wal- 
dorf in New York, called to commemo- 
rate the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the drafting of the first platform for 
women’s rights at the famous Seneca 
Falls Conference held in 1848. 

In the National Federation of Business 


and Professional Women’s Clubs of 135,- 
000 women, the director continued her 
work, holding the chairmanship of two 
national committees. One sought to place 
women in policy-making posts and the 
other planned a memorial to past presi- 
dents of the National Federation. The 
latter involved planning a Women-of- 
the-World Window as a memorial to all 
women, with education as one of the 
principal areas commemorated. 

The Director of Field Service con- 
tinued her work with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers thru cor- 
respondence and personal contacts. 

At the 'New Yor\ Herald Tribune 
Forum, she had contacts with influential 
persons in many states. She participated 
in the Third National Conference on 
Citizenship and the White House Con- 
ference on Family Life. 

During 1947-48, the director of field 
service again served as delegate from the 
NEA on the Youth Conservation Clear- 
inghouse, participated in by nine na- 
tional women’s organizations. 

In April 1948 the Soroptimist Club of 
Washington, D. C., awarded to Miss Wil- 
liams a silver medal for her attainments 
in the educational field and for further- 
ing the economic and social advance- 
ment of women. 

The Division of Field Service acts as 
national coordinator or clearinghouse for 
Institutes on Professional and Public 
Relations, a report of which appears on 
page 285 of this Handbook. 
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lEGIStAlWE-FEPEKAt KEEATI©MS 


R. B. MARSTON, director 

ERNEST GiDDiNGS, assistant director 

boyb COMSTOCK, legislative assistant 

The chief functions of the Division 
are [1] to assist the Legislative Com- 
mission in developing legislative policies 
for consideration by the NEA Represent- 
ative Assembly, and [2] to serve as the 
executive arm of the Commission in giv- 
ing effect to policies approved by the 
Representative Assembly. 

Major emphasis during the 1947-48 
school year fell upon the legislative ob- 
jective of federal aid, without federal con- 
trol, to assist the states in financing pub- 
lic elementary and public secondary 
schools. S472 and HR2953, supported by 
the NEA in the 80th Congress, were 
vigorously promoted by the Division. 

On April 1, 1948, the Senate passed 
S472 by a vote of 58 to 22. This was the 
first time in the history of the nation that 
legislation of this type was passed by 
either Senate or House. 

The House of Representatives, despite 
overwhelming public support for the 
pending legislation, refused to act. 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., explained 
the position of the House by declaring 
that the costs of national defense in rela- 
tion to a balanced budget would not per- 
mit enactment of the McCowen bill 
[HR2953]. This statement was offered 
while the national tax ticket was being 
reduced by approximately $4^2 billion 
per annum. 

Chief opposition to the measure was 


advanced by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Hierarchy of the Cath- 
olic Church, and a number of taxpayers 
associations. 

During the course of the year the Divi- 
sion was actively engaged in [1] dis- 
seminating information; [2] developing 
local, state, and nationwide meetings of 
representatives of state education asso- 
ciations; [3] increasing the interest and 
activity of other national lay and profes- 
sional associations with respect to the 
needs of public education; [4] working 
with outstanding national leaders in 
many walks of life; and [5] maintaining 
liaison with members of Congress and 
with the Executive Department of the 
federal government. 

The extent of lay support for strength- 
ening public education thru federal aid 
without federal control was significant. 
More than 65 national organizations co- 
operated in working for the enactment 
of S472-HR2953 by the Congress. At no 
time in the history of the United States 
has there been a greater manifestation of 
popular concern over the development of 
public education as a basis for national 
prosperity and world security. The action 
of the House of Representatives in refus- 
ing to act favorably on the Taft-Mc- 
Cowen bills was contrary to the expressed 
wishes of many millions of citizens. The 
Division constantly maintained close con- 
tact with participating national organiza- 
tions. 

These organizations expressed their in- 
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terest thru their publications and partic- 
ularly thru working with members of 
Congress individually and with the re- 
spective Senate and House committees to 
which school legislation was referred. 

In cooperation with the NEA Press 
and Radio Relations Division the Legis- 
lative-Federal Relations Division sup- 
ported on a sustained basis a publicity 
program which was nationwide in scope 
and effectiveness. 

As a result of an emergency appropria- 
tion authorized by the NEA Executive 
Committee, the personnel of the Division 
was temporarily increased from January 
1 to June 20, 1948, to permit the more 
vigorous prosecution of the federal-aid 
objective. This expansion was of im- 
measurable benefit. 

Particularly outstanding in the expe- 
rience of the Division during the year 
was the helpful cooperation of state and 
local education associations. The magni- 
tude of such cooperation was without 
precedent. Late in the second session of 
the 80th Congress, the Speaker of the 
House is reported to have said that the 
volume of mail and telegrams reaching 
Congress in support of S472-HR2953 ex- 
ceeded that on any other measure before 
the House. In this enterprise the Division 
was ably supported by other divisions, de- 
partments, and commissions of the NEA, 
and by cooperating national lay groups. 

During the course of the campaign 
many state and local education associa- 
tions sent representatives to Washington 
to confer with their Senators and Repre- 


sentatives. This action was helpful to a 
high degree. 

1947-48 will stand out as a year of un- 
usual growth in the effectiveness of the 
NEA and its affiliates on the legislative 
front. It was a year of promise for the 
future. 

Consistent with a policy approved by 
the Legislative Commission at the 1948 
Cleveland NEA convention, the Division 
will sponsor cooperative NEA-state edu- 
cation association conferences on school 
legislation thruout the nation in the fall 
of 1948. 

Another project to be stressed will be 
conferences between state and congres- 
sional district school leaders and their 
Senators and Representatives prior to the 
convening of the 81st Congress in early 
1949. Concurrently the Division plans 
contacts with nominees for the office of 
President of the United States. The chief 
purpose of such conferences will be to 
present the views of the organized pro- 
fession on legislative policies affecting 
public education. 

Beyond these projects, the Division will 
continue efforts to strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of NEA service along the entire 
legislative front, in keeping with the poli- 
cies of the Legislative Commission and 
other agencies authorized to act for the 
NEA. 

The federal-aid campaign will be 
prosecuted with increasing vigor in 1949. 
To this cause the Division invites the 
aggressive cooperation of all interested 
citizens and organizations. 
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MEMBEMSMIP 


T. D. MARTIN, directof 

The promotion and maintenance of 
membership are the primary responsibil- 
ities of this Division. This work is carried 
on in close cooperation with the NEA 
President, Secretary, editor of The Jour- 
nal, and other members of the headquar- 
ters staff, NEA state directors, state sec- 
retaries, and other state and local leaders. 

Membership ranged from 43 to 10,000 
during the NEA’s first 60 years. Since 
1917, when headquarters came to Wash- 
ington, it has increased every year except 
two depression years, 1933 and 1934. 

Comparative figures for the past five 
years, as of May 31, are as follows: 


Date Membership Increase 

1944 271,847 52,513 

1945 331,605 59,758 

1946 340,973 9,368 

1947 386,643 45,670 

1948 441,127 54,484 


The unusual increases made 1943-45 
were due largely to enthusiasm kindled 
by the War and Peace Fund Campaign. 
The slowing down in 1945-46 was due to 
the letdown following V-J Day and in- 
crease of dues from $2 to $3. 

The encouraging increases in 1946-47 
and 1947-48 reflect the determination of 
the profession to meet the present crisis 
in an organized, professional manner. 
The Victory Action Program is an in- 
spiring challenge. For goals and plans for 
realizing them see pages 24-66. 

The Unified Dues Plan by which pro- 
fessional dues for local, state, and national 


associations are collected as a single fee 
by the local, continues to grow in favor. 
It has been employed during the past year 
with marked success by a dozen states 
and hundreds of locals. 

Promotion plans for next year, in 
states which have not yet adopted the 
Unified Dues Plan, include two or three 
letters from NEA headquarters to city 
and county superintendents, elementary 
and highschool principals, teachers col- 
lege presidents, heads of departments of 
education in universities and colleges, 
presidents and secretaries of local associa- 
tions. These letters will carry enrolment 
blanks and information on the NEA. 

State directors and other state and local 
leaders will supplement these communi- 
cations by state, district, and local confer- 
ences; preparation of articles for state and 
local association periodicals, and local and 
state newspapers; greetings from the 
NEA at the annual state convention and 
at district, county, and city teachers meet- 
ings; exhibits of NEA services and pub- 
lications at these meetings; and presenta- 
tion of the purposes and program of the 
NEA and the FT A at teacher-training 
institutions. 

The goal of 800,000 members by 1951 
in our united professional organizations 
can easily be realized as state and local 
leaders continue in action. 

Noteworthy during 1947-48 was the 
success of a special Life Membership cam- 
paign which resulted in the recruiting of 
2126 new Life Members. 
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OFFICE of the EXECUTIVE SECRETARV 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, executivc secretary 
WILLIAM G. CARR, associute secretary 
KARL H. BERNS, assistant secretary 
HARRIETT M. CHASE, chiej assistant to the 

secretary 

The teachers' professional home in 
the nation's capital is occupied by 14 
divisions, five commissions, and 15 of 
the 29 departments — a staff of over 300. 

The Secretary’s OfEce directs the 
functions outlined by the policy-making 
bodies of the Association — the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, Board of Directors, 
Executive Committee, and Board of 
Trustees — and serves as a clearinghouse 
for the divisions, departments, commis- 
sions, and committees. 

The responsibility for selecting clerical 
personnel is part of the 'work of this 
office. The scarcity of qualified clerks, 
stenographers, and secretaries is appal- 
ling. There are constant demands by 
government agencies which make the 
securing of help for the NEA very dif- 
ficult. 

All mail for the building is opened, 
stamped, and distributed in the Secre- 
tary’s Office and much of it is answered 
here. In addition to this general corre- 
spondence, much of the work of the 
officers of the Association, particularly 
that of the President, is done here. The 
reorganization of NEA committees, com- 
missions, and councils as a part of the 
Victory Action Program has resulted in 
much additional correspondence. This 


work has been handled entirely by the 
assistant secretary. The total number of 
committee members for 1947-48 is 10,760, 
an increase of 3631 over last year. 

Fieldwork by staff members has been 
assigned and coordinated by the assist- 
ant secretary. This service has been much 
more extensive during the past year than 
ever before. Conditions have made in- 
creased fieldwork more necessary. Both 
the executive secretary and the assistant 
secretary have devoted much time to 
fieldwork and to federal-aid legislation. 
The associate secretary is headquarters 
contact for all departments. 

All official documents, such as minutes 
of the Executive Committee, Board of 
Trustees, Board of Directors, and Repre- 
sentative Assembly, are prepared in the 
Secretary’s Office for the permanent rec- 
ord. Many of the hundreds of visitors 
who come to NEA headquarters an- 
nually spend some time in the office of 
the Executive Secretary. These contacts 
are of great value to the Association. 
More and more teachers and students 
who come to Washington visit their pro- 
fessional home in the nation’s capital. 
All are most welcome. 

Calls upon the Executive Secretary for 
participation in conferences of all kinds 
are heavy. He serves regularly as a mem- 
ber on the official boards of more than a 
dozen national organizations and is called 
upon to address many organizations and 
groups. 
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BELMONT FARLEY, diTCCtOT 
ROY K. WILSON, assistant director 

This division works closely with NEA 
departments, commissions, committees, 
and headquarters divisions to gain co- 
operation of the public in action pro- 
grams undertaken by the profession. 

The Division maintains a press and 
radio service for NEA and department 
conventions, and conferences; releases 
Association research studies, yearbooks, 
policy statements; and arranges and pre- 
pares radio programs for the organiza- 
tion. 

Washington newspaper correspondents, 
the press services, and magazine writers 
are in touch regularly with this Division. 
Releases are issued to daily and weekly 
newspapers, press services, radio com- 
mentators, and editorial writers. 

The Division distributes NEA publica- 
tions to educational and lay magazines, 
newspapers, writers, and libraries in 
the US and most foreign countries. 

During the current year, greatest em- 
phasis has been placed upon support for 
the passage of S472 and HR2953, NEA- 
sponsored federal-aid-to-education bills 
before the 80th Congress. A broad pro- 
gram of press and radio relations has been 
carried out in close cooperation with the 
Legislative-Federal Relations and Re- 
search divisions. To maintain this pro- 
gram three temporary workers and 
clerical assistance for them were added 
to the staff of the Division. While there is 
still some editorial hostility to federal aid. 


the major portion of the American press 
is supporting the measures before Con- 
gress. The stake of the federal govern- 
ment in a well-informed citizenry is a 
prominent topic in the largest amount of 
material the nation’s press has ever pub- 
lished on education in any one year. 

“Our Teachers,” Annual Report of the 
Profession to the Public, was released to 
the press March 1948 as a feature of an 
intensive program to secure for teaching 
the full recognition of a profession. 

Special press and radio services were 
maintained in 1947-48 by the Division 
for: [1] the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly at Cincinnati, Ohio; [2] the annual 
convention of the AASA at Atlantic City, 
N. J.; [3] the National Conference for 
the Improvement of Teaching at Oxford, 
Ohio, and at Bowling Green, Ohio; [4] 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 111.; [5] the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship at Washington, 
D. C.; [6] the annual convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference at 
Detroit, Mich.; [7] the annual convention 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at 
Kansas City, Mo.; [8] Second National 
Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Indianapolis, Ind.; [9] 
annual convention National Council for 
the Social Studies, St. Louis, Mo. 

Beginning with 1948-49, this Division 
will issue The Public and Education, a 
publication for lay leaders, formerly han- 
dled by the Division of Publications. 
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PIJBLICATI®MS 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, director 
LYLE w. ASHBY, associute director 
MILDRED s, FENNER, assistant director 
RUTH coYNER LITTLE, assistant director 
AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant director 

The Journal — The director of the Divi- 
sion, which was created in 1920, is editor 
of The Journal, official publication of 
the NEA, which goes to every member. 
Since the first issue of The Journal 
[January 1921] 248 issues have been 
published. 

The Journal for 1947-48 had fewer 
pages than in 1946-47 because of in- 
creased production costs but due to the 
increase in NEA membership, more 
copies were printed than ever before. 
It publicized and promoted the NEA 
campaigns for federal aid, OTRF, teach- 
ers salaries, and teacher selection, and 
has continued its support of the Victory 
Action Program. Special sections were 
devoted to current trends and to inter- 
national education. Especially popular 
were series on conservation education 
and on child growth and development. 
Generous space was also devoted to dis- 
cussion of such subjects as curriculum, 
rural education, intercultural education. 

Other projects — The Division carries 
responsibility for numerous Association 
projects, some of the most important of 
which are noted below. 

0 verse as T each er-Relief Fund — The 
OTRF, authorized by the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee in November 1947, to- 


taled approximately $265,625 on May 10, 
1948. Two of the assistant Journal edi- 
tors served on the OTRF committee, one 
as chairman. Journal articles which ap- 
peared thruout the campaign contributed 
to its success. Allocation of the funds and 
a list of contributions by states wdll be 
found on page 282. 

NEA Institute — Under the leadership 
of the Division of Publications and in 
cooperation with American University, 
the third Institute of Organization 
Leadership was held in the summer of 
1948, attended by more than 100 leaders 
from 45 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. [Page 284] 

NEA News — This four-page printed 
publication replaced the Leaders Letter 
at the beginning of the school year 
1947-48. It is sent to leaders in local, 
state, and national associations, and 
school administrators thruout the coun- 
try to keep them in touch with the of- 
ficial activities and plans of the NEA. 
The rapid service which has been de- 
veloped thru the News has been espe- 
cially useful in connection with cam- 
paign drives such as federal aid, 
American Education Wee\ — The 
theme for the 27th observance, Novem- 
ber 9-15 was “The Schools Are Yours.” 
Income from sale of AEW material for 
1947 was $35,365. More than 25,000 
packets and manuals were distributed. 
The theme for 1948 is “Strengthening the 
Foundations of Freedom.” [Page 280] 
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'Future Teachers of America — ^Forty- 
seven new FT A chapters added during 
1947-48 brought the total to 217, with 
9154 members. The Eighth Yea7’boo\, 
of which 11,000 copies were printed, was 
distributed to members and others. Four 
Chairman’s Letters and 15 Sponsors and 
Organizers Letters were sent out and a 
Manual for FT A Clubs in Highschool 
was prepared for fall distribution. The 
FTA chapter in college and university is 
the equivalent of a local association in its 
relation to the state and national groups. 
National chairman of FTA is Joy Elmer 
Morgan; national secretary, Wilda Free- 
bern Faust. During 1947-48 Sarah C. 
Saunders served as national secretary. 

For additional information about FTA, 
see page 279 of this Handbook. 

Personal Growth Leaflets — Since the 
appearance in 1932 of the first Personal 
Growth Leaflet, 40,270,832 leaflets — ^in- 
cluding reprints in The Journal and 
other NEA publications — have been pub- 
lished. New titles added in 1947-48 were 
“Strengthening the Foundations of Free- 
dom” [American Education Week PGL 
58 j “Religion and the Public Schools” 
by James B. Edmonson [PGL 190]; 
“American Life in Biography” by Gun- 
nar Horn [PGL 205]. Next to The Jour- 
nal and the AEW materials, these leaf- 
lets have the widest distribution of any 
NEA publication. 

Association printing — ^The Division 
has since its beginning given service of 
technical editing and management thru 
the press of most of the major publica- 
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tions of the NEA. Since 1921 more than 
three and one-half billion pages have 
been issued. During 1947-48, the Asso- 
ciation published a total of 474,534,259 
pages. 

Formerly the production of The Jour- 
nal and the production of other ma- 
terial were in separate units of the Di- 
vision. Beginning with the May 1946 
Journal these were consolidated in the 
editorial service unit, which since Feb- 
ruary 1946 has been under the direction 
of Walter A. Graves. 

NEA Movie — Production and distribu- 
tion of the NEA movie, Assignment: 
Tomorrow, have been handled by the 
Division. The film was authorized by 
the Executive Committee in April 1945. 
Two hundred and fifty prints are now 
in circulation. Reports have been excel- 
lent. Up to April 1948 more than 2060 
bookings had been handled. The film, 
now available in 17 foreign languages, 
is being distributed abroad by the US 
Information Service of the Department 
of State. 

NEA HandbooJ^ and Manual — 1947 
was the first year in which the NE>A 
Flandboo\ and NEA Manual for Locals 
were combined into one publication. 
Thirty thousand copies of the Handbook 
were printed. 

Art Service — The Division’s art sec- 
tion services many other Association pub- 
lications as well as The Journal. Since 
this section was established in 1935 it 
has been under the direction of F. Erie 
Prior. 
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RECOmiS 


w. L. CHRISTIAN, director 

This Division is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining accurate and 
uptodate records of the nearly 450,000 
members of the NEA. Altho the work 
is of seasonable nature, attempt must be 
made to gear it to peak loads of member- 
ship returns during the fall and early 
winter months. During October and 
November 1947 nearly 270,000 individual 
memberships were received in this divi- 
sion for processing and recording. 

It is necessary to maintain an accurate 
file of addressing plates arranged geo- 
graphically by states and post offices, so 
that the NEA Journal may be mailed to 
members. This plate file is set up on 
Speedaumat plates in order to obtain the 
fastest method of addressing as well as 
the flexibility necessary to send member- 
ship cards for the current year. The im- 
pression on the back of the membership 
card is a replica of the plate in the file 
and the payment of dues is recorded 
thereon. 

A visible file of the members arranged 
alphabetically is maintained so that dupli- 
cations caused by the individual mem- 
ber’s failure to record a change of name 
or address may be spotted and eliminated. 

This step in the processing of member- 
ship could be minimized and probably it 
could be eliminated entirely, if the in- 
dividual member would indicate change 
of address or name when renewing from 
year to year. Often failure to receive 
copies of the NEA Journal can be at- 


tributed to the fact that changes were not 
sent in promptly. 

Continuous efforts are being made to 
speed up the processing of membership 
dues and to dispatch the membership 
cards and copies of the NEA Journal 
promptly. 

Thru constant cooperation with the 
Membership Division, the file of 100% 
membership of schools, cities, and 
counties is acknowledged by the prepara- 
tion and mailing of certificates and seals. 

In addition to the services to the 
NEA member, an addressograph plate 
file of more than 150,000 individual 
names is maintained for the dissemina- 
tion of information and promotion of 
membership. This service is extended to 
the headquarter’s divisions, NEA com- 
mittees, and commissions. 

The Division also serves the depart- 
ments now housed in the headquarters 
building by embossing and maintaining 
the addressing files for their membership. 

Addressing service is provided for 
all NEA activities and departmental re- 
quirements. This necessitates the im- 
printing of over three-quarters of a 
million pieces in an average month. 

It is also the responsibility of this 
Division to administer and process the 
activities in the allotment, certification, 
and registration of delegates and alter- 
nates from state and local affiliated asso- 
ciations to the Representative Assembly 
at annual conventions. 
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RESEABCH 


FRANK W. HUBBARD, dlTeCtOT 
IVAN A. BOOKER, assistant director 
HAZEL DAVIS, assistant director 
MADALiNE K. REMMLEiN, assistant director 
CLAYTON D. HUTCHINS, assistant director 

For more than two decades the Divi- 
sion has sought to perform two functions 
for the Association: [1] to provide in- 
formation required currently, and [2] 
to undertake longtime investigations in 
anticipation of future needs. Its two ma- 
jor areas of operation have been techni- 
cal, professional subjects [i. e. instruction 
and administration] and professional 
welfare problems [i.e. salaries, tenure, 
and retirement]. 

A few past achievements — Since 1922 
the Division has answered nearly 125,000 
letters of inquiry. To answer these letters 
requires preparation of hundreds of bib- 
liographies and memorandums. 

To date 115 major topics have been 
dealt with in Research Bulletins; more 
than 1,800,000 copies have been printed 
and distributed. These studies are pri- 
mary sources of information on salaries, 
retirement systems, school finance trends, 
pupil and teacher personnel. 

Fifty yearbooks have been prepared 
for the departments of classroom teachers, 
elementary school principals, and school 
administrators. At least 300,000 copies 
have been distributed. 

Many of the NEA’s surveys and stud- 
ies of tenure conditions and laws, aca- 
demic freedom, international relations, 


teaching procedures, economic status of 
teachers, and other committee problems 
have been prepared by the Research 
Division in close cooperation with the 
committees appointed by the Association 
to work in each field. 

The current year — During the school 
year 1947-48 the Research Division has 
worked along the following lines: 

[a] Consultative service — Thru its ex- 
tensive correspondence the Division has 
helped a number of local salary commit- 
tees to prepare their reports. 

Several dozen individuals and commit- 
tees of laymen and teachers have visited 
the Division for guidance and materials 
on state legislation, salary schedules, per- 
sonnel, and curriculum questions. 

Hundreds of letters are being answered 
on curriculum, administrative, legislative, 
and instructional problems. 

Members of the Division have served 
as consultants in lay and professional 
conferences, prepared study guides for 
the Victory Action Program, and under- 
taken field trips where special technical 
services were required. 

Numerous memorandums, compila- 
tions, and analyses have been prepared 
for the federal-aid work and for programs 
of various headquarters divisions. 

The Division has been called upon to 
advise federal governmental agencies 
with various projects. 

Many hours have been given in assist- 
ing business and other lay groups with 
their efforts to develop materials that 
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are useful and reliable for use in schools. 

[b] Original studies — This year the 
Division has made the following studies: 
status of the elementary-school principal- 
ship; legal status of pupils; state statutes 
tor minimum finance programs; court 
decisions in 1947 on tenure cases; teacher 
supply and demand; salary schedules in 
city school systems; salary trends for 
teachers and other groups; current prac- 
tices in single salary schedules; statistical 
status of state teacher retirement systems; 
school building needs; school organiza- 
tion trends; activities and status of local 
education associations; activities of state 
associations, 

[c] Editorial — In cooperation with the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, the Division has prepared several dis- 
cussion booklets. Various NEA commit- 
tees are being helped to compile data or 
prepare reports. The AASA yearbook on 
The Expanding Role of Education [1948] 
has been published and the one on school 
building planning is being guided to 
completion. 

Now in process for the Department of 
Elementary School Principals are the 
yearbooks on The Elementary School 
Principalship; Today and Tomorrow 
[1948] and the 1949 volume on the prin- 
cipal's role in increasing public and pro- 
fessional understanding of the elementary 
school. 

The Division prepared basic designs, 
edited, and guided thru publication the 
booklets, Federal Aid-Imperative and 
Still Unfinished. 

[d] Interfn^etatwe-^Thm articles, leaf- 
f 174 3 


lets, and field trips, the Division has in 
terpreted and explained many of its find- 
ings. Bulletins and memorandums have 
been made available to press services and 
v/riters for publications such as Reader s 
Digest, Time, 'Newswee\, Ladies' Home 
Journal. Conferences have been held with 
authors of magazine and newspaper 
articles. Articles, based upon studies, 
have been prepared for the NEA Journal, 
lay magazines, state education and other 
professional journals. 

[e] Special projects — The Division co- 
operates with the American Association 
of School Administrators in providing an 
information agency, the Educational Re- 
search Service. This subscription service 
($35 annually) is closely integrated with 
the Division’s informational activities. 
The Division’s safety education program, 
begun in 1938, has been taken over and 
extended in the past few years by the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, The Commission and the Division 
have many cooperative relationships. 

The Division serves as the administra- 
tive office of the American Educational 
Research Association. 

The years ahead — As the profession 
grows in strength thru better organiza- 
tion and more adequate funds the services 
of the Research Division should be in- 
creased. The Division’s task is to collect 
more facts; to cover more unexplored 
areas; to improve the quality of the in- 
formation collected; to present the infor- 
mation in most useful form; and to get 
it to the right people at the time when 
the information will be most effective. 
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RERAL SERVICE 


HOWARD A. DAWSON, dlrectOT 
LOIS M. CLARK, assistant director 
CHARLES p. FiTZWATER, assistant director 

The WORK of the Division of Rural 
Service and the Department of Rural 
Education is highly coordinated. Mem- 
bership campaign and promotion activ- 
ities for the Department are carried on 
thru the Division and detailed assistance 
is given Department committees and 
divisions in carrying on their work. 

The Division provides consultative 
services to national, regional, state, and 
local groups in matters pertaining to edu- 
cation in rural areas. During 1947 the 
staff gave 108 addresses, participated in 
88 or more conferences in 27 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Recently extensive consultative service 
has been given to committees and com- 
missions planning school district reor- 
ganization, The director and an assistant 
director have served as co-chairman and 
member, respectively, of the National 
Commission on School District Reorgani- 
zation. Your School District, a book pre- 
pared by this Commission, is being pub- 
lished and 30,000 copies of A Key to 
Better Education, a 16-page companion 
bulletin, have been disseminated. 

The Division has helped to stimulate 
the development of supervisory programs 
in rural areas. Encouragement has been 


given to the joint participation of lay 
groups in educational planning. The 
Division has cooperated in educational 
projects sponsored by lay groups, de- 
veloped and published special materials, 
and assisted with educational surveys. 
Working relationships are harmonious 
and effective. 

Successful effort has been made to dis- 
cover and encourage the fuller develop- 
ment and use of rural educational leader- 
ship thruout the nation. 

An assistant director participated in 
the Ann Arbor Conference on Rural 
Education, thru which state departments 
of education sought to develop ways and 
means of improving the quality of educa- 
tional leadership provided in rural areas. 

The Division has cooperated with 
Rural Youth of the USA and the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, an assistant 
director serving as secretary to the ad- 
visory committee of the former and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the latter 
group. 

The Division has worked with the 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth, of which the director of the Divi- 
sion is president. An outstanding accom- 
plishment was an institute held in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, thru which educators 
and other citizens planned cooperatively 
for a better life in a rural industrial 
county. 


**The teacher is selected and licensed for the improvement of society,*' 
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TKAVEE SEMTICE 


PAUL H. KINSEL, difectOf 

The Division of Travel Service con- 
ducts small, cosmopolitan tour groups of 
NEA members to domestic and foreign 
areas during the summer months. 

NEA tours are especially planned for 
teachers not content with mere sight- 
seeing. They are especially developed to 
give tour participants important educa- 
tional, recreational, and social experi- 
ences in the region or country visited. 
They offer the greatest possible travel 
values at the lowest possible cost. Tours 
are organized with the cooperation of 
educators in each country or area visited. 

These tours are extended field trips, 
offering preparation for travel thru read- 
ing from especially prepared biblio- 
graphies; orientation sessions; lectures by 
outstanding authorities on history, geog- 
raphy, the arts, and economics of the 
tour area; planned observation program 
with interpretation; and a followup pro- 
gram including newsletters and reports. 

Social events are arranged especially 
for tour groups and include receptions, 
entertainments featuring folk dances and 
songs arranged by local teachers, and 
other activities characteristic of the coun- 
try or region visited. 

In areas where schools are open during 
the summer, local teachers accompany 


tour members to classes of their choice. 

The tour membership represents many 
interest fields and levels of the educa- 
tional profession, as well as the various 
races and sections of the nation and its 
possessions. 

These tours are operated on a nonprofit 
basis to enable a larger number of teach- 
ers to travel. 

Credit for tour membership has been 
granted by many local school systems for 
points toward salary increments, by state 
departments of education for certification 
renewal, and by universities for academic 
credit. 

194S Program — Twenty-five groups 
were conducted between June 15 and 
Labor Day to: Mexico, 20-day bus tour 
(six groups); Cuba, 15-day boat and bus 
tour (three groups); West Indies includ- 
ing Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico, 20-day air tour (one 
group); New England-Quebec, 22-day 
train and bus tour (five groups); Eastern 
Cities, 22-day train tour (two groups); 
Rocky Mountain - California - Southwest, 
24-day train tour (four groups); Pacific 
North west-California, 27 and 24-day train 
tours (two groups); Pacific Northwest- 
Canadian Rockies, 24-day train tour (one 
group); and Canadian Rockies Inland 
Passage-Pacific Northwest, 23-day train 
and boat tour (one group). 


The good education of youth has been esteemed by wise men m all 
ages as the surest foundation of the happiness both of private families and 
of commonwealths, — ^benjamin franklin. 
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The resolutions adopted by the National Education Association at its con- 
tentions over a period of nearly ninety years have had a profound influence on 
American education. Until 1931, however, there was a tendency to repeat each 
year in the resolutions the educational philosophy of the organization, thereby 
obscuring the significance of current issues. A committee appointed in that 
year drew up a permanent platform, which was adopted at the 1932 convention* 
The platform has been restudied by each Committee on Resolutions since that 
time and changed in the light of new needs and purposes. Resolutions each 
year deal with the specific issues pressing at the time. The platform is supple- 
mented by the annual resolutions. 

The platform of the National Education Association is not a thing of words, 
but a program of action, of tas\s for achievement. Every officer of a local, state, 
or national association should study this platform, pic\ out from it the particular 
points that are in his field of action, and go forward to reach the goals set forth. 


The national education association 
believes that education is the inalienable 
right of every American; that it is essen- 
tial to our society for the promotion and 
preservation of democratic ideals. There- 
fore, the Association declares its con- 
victions and challenges its members to 
leadership in attaining the objectives of 
this covenant. 

/. The Child 

Every child, regardless of race, belief, 
economic status, residence, or physical 
handicap, should have the opportunity 
for fullest development in mental, moral, 
social, and physical health, and in the 
attitudes, know^lcdges, habits, and skills 
that arc essential for individual happiness 
and effective citizenship in a democratic 


nation and cooperative world. As a 
means to this end, the Association advo- 
cates: 

[A] Enriched curriculums that pre» 
pare the child for his cultural, vocational, 
recreational, social, and civic responsi- 
bilities in a democratic nation and co- 
operative world, and that take into ac- 
count the interests, needs, and ability of 
individuals. 

[B] Socially desirable environment 
that will give a background of more 
fertile experience. The radio and motion 
pictures arc of such momentous force 
in the life of the child that every effort 
should be exerted toward the continu- 
ous improvement of motion pictures and 
radio programs. 

[C] Expansion of our physical fitness 
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program which will help the child to 
understand the scientific basis of health, 
physical and mental, and to develop 
health habits. This will include instruc- 
tion regarding the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics upon the human body and upon 
society. 

[D] Health services that will 
strengthen the effectiveness of individuals 
as citizens. The school should fight the 
evils of malnutrition, nervous tension, 
physical ailments, and lack of physical 
comforts by securing adequate food, 
clothing, and medical care thru coordi- 
nated efforts of local, state, and federal 
agencies for children who are in need. 

[E] Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States to provide for the 
prohibition of child labor. 

[F] The improvement and strict en- 
forcement of school attendance laws. 

[G] The right to unfettered teaching, 
which will aid the child to adjust him- 
self to his environment and to changing 
social conditions thru the development 
of habits of sound thinking. The funda- 
mental principles of American democ- 
racy and world cooperation demand that 
students be informed concerning con- 
troversial issues. 

[H] Systematic programs of voca- 
tional and educational guidance, voca- 
tional placement, and followup, in charge 
of competent persons especially equipped 
for the work, 

[I] Unified community recreational 
programs that lead toward physical and 
mental health, effective citizenship, and 
constructive use of leisure time. 


!L The Temhef 

Teachers, regardless of position or 
title, are professional workers in a com- 
mon cause, and, as such, have certain 
responsibilities and rights. The interests 
of the child and of the profession 
require: 

[A] Teachers of sound character and 
good health, with high civic ideals, who 
have been effectively prepared for the 
service which they are to perform. Their 
preparation should provide rich cultural 
background, adequate professional train- 
ing, thoro knowledge of subjectmatter, 
and a well-developed social conscious- 
ness. 

[B] Teachers who have a professional 
attitude in regard to selfimprovement. 

[1] Those in service should be stu- 
dents of professional problems, seeking 
in every way to develop better educa- 
tional practices. 

[2] Teachers should observe the prin- 
ciples of conduct set forth in the Code 
of Ethics adopted by the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

[3] Teachers should have member- 
ship in local, state, and national cduca 
tion associations. 

[C] Teachers who arc protected in 
their Constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. Intellectual 
freedom is a public safeguard. It is the 
surest guarantee of orderly change and 
progress. 

[1] The teacher’s conduct should be 
subject only to such controls as those 
to which other responsible citizens arc 
subjected. 
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[2] Teachers should have the privi- 
lege of presenting all points of vie'w with- 
out danger of reprisal by school admin- 
istrations or by pressure groups in the 
community. 

[3] Teachers should have the right of 
protection from intimidation thru fear of 
loss of position, reduction of salary, loss 
of opportunities for advancement, or 
deprivation of their usual assignments, 
responsibilities, and authorities. 

[4] Teachers should have the right 
to organize, and to support organiza- 
tions that they consider to be in their 
own and in the public interest. Likewise, 
they should have the right to partici- 
pate in determining school policies and 
school management. 

[D] Teachers who arc protected by 
salaries adequate to attract and hold in 
the service men and women of marked 
ability and thoro training. 

[E] Teachers who are protected, in 
case of disability or old age, by means of 
sound retirement systems and, in case of 
financial emergency, by credit unions. 

[F] Teachers who are protected from 
discharge for political, religious, per- 
sonal, or other unjust reasons by effective 
tenure laws. 

IIL The Adult 

The adult furnishes to society leader- 
ship and vision; therefore, it is essential 
that he be trained in the fundamentals 
of education, be made responsive to the 
demands upon him as a citizen, and be 
enabled to give guidance to youth. The 
Association advocates concerted local. 
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state, and national efforts to attain these 
ends thru: 

[A] Adult education that enriches the 
cultural aspects of life, prepares for par- 
enthood, provides opportunity to develop 
personal talents, and emphasizes the re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

[1] The existence of widespread il- 
literacy in the United States presents a 
grave problem, an insistent challenge 
to both laymen and teachers. 

[2] The minimum requirements for 
naturalization should include the ability 
to read and to write the English language 
understandingly; a general knowledge of 
local, state, and national government; the 
desire to exercise the right of suffrage; 
and evidence of mental and economic 
competency. Provision should be made 
to receive all persons into citizenship 
with suitable ceremony. 

[B] Unified recreational programs 
that will promote physical and mental 
health while training in the use of leisure- 
time activities. 

IV, Organization 

A combination of national, state, and 
local support of public schools is neces- 
sary to provide adequate educational op- 
portunities in all sections of the various 
states. For maximum effectiveness the 
Association believes that: 

[A] The federal government should 
study, stimulate, and support education 
in the interests of a high type of citizen- 
ship and should disseminate information 
on problems of education. 

[B] The state government should or- 
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ganizc and direct education within the 

state, 

[1] The state department o£ education 
in each state should; 

[a] Thru experimentation and leader- 
ship, stimulate local communities to pro- 
vide adequate programs of education. 

[b] Provide and administer a system 
of certification of teachers based upon 
professional standards. The Association 
recommends a minimum of four years 
of college preparation. 

[c] Certify as to the adequacy of local 
programs of education in meeting state 
standards. 

[2] Each state should provide for a 
system of free schools, beginning with 
the nursery school and extending thru 
the university, a full year of not less than 
180 days in school, and class enrolment 
not to exceed thirty, with special atten- 
tion to groups of exceptional children, 
and with provision for adult education. 

[a] Schools for children in rural com- 
munities should be recognized as essen- 
tial and integral parts of the public- 
school system. 

[b] Exceptional children, whether 
gifted or handicapped, should receive in- 
struction, guidance, and special care in 
accordance with their respective needs. 

[c] Every state should provide a com- 
plete program of vocational education 
for youths and adults: [1] classes should 
be organized and maintained as integral 
parts of local school systems; [2] parttime 
and evening classes should be provided 
when necessary. 

[3] Every state should provide for 
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the training of teachers and should estab- 
lish standards of qualification. 

[C] The local district should organ- 
ize and administer its school system in 
conformity with the standards set by the 
state. 

[1] Local, district, and state boards of 
control should be chosen on a nonparti- 
san basis, selected at large from the areas 
that the board is to serve. Terms of of- 
fice should be such that a majority of the 
board will not come into oflace at any 
one time. 

[2] The local unit of school control 
should be large enough to justify the 
employment of men and women with 
special training in educational leadership 
for administration and supervision. 

[3] Lay boards should be guided by 
the recommendations of professional edu- 
cators. 

[4] School budgets should be prepared 
by the school superintendent and his staff 
and adopted by the board of education. 

[5] The selection, promotion and pay- 
ment of teachers should be on a profes- 
sional basis: [a] teachers of equivalent 
training and experience should receive 
equal pay, regardless of sex or grade 
taught; [b] teachers should not be dis- 
criminated against because of race, color, 
belief, residence, or economic or marital 
status. 

F. Finance 

A complete program of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities in all sections of 
the various states is essential to abundant 
living, to national security, and to the 
survival of world civilization. To achieve 
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this program thru combined liberal sup- 
port from national, state, and local 
sources the Association advocates: 

[A] A coordination of the taxing pol- 
icies of national, state, and local units 
of government. 

[B] The federal government should 
give financial assistance to the states and 
territories for the support of education. 

[1] Federal funds should be provided 
with the understanding that the ex- 
penditure of such funds and the shaping 
of educational policies shall be matters 
of state and local control. 

[2] Special federal funds should be 
made available without federal dictation 
to prevent the interruption of education 
in devastated areas when widespread dis- 
asters occur. 

[3] Funds appropriated to the Office 
of Education should be augmented to 
make its efforts increasingly effective. 

[C] Each state should provide for the 
support of a complete system of free 
schools from the public funds. The tax 
base should be broadened to include 
other sources of revenue besides real and 
personal property. 

[D] Each unit of government should 
be free from measures designed to place 
a constitutional limit on taxation within 
the various states. 

[E] Boards of education should have 
financial autonomy in order to fulfill 
their responsibilities. 

[F] Research workers in public fi- 
nance should discover and disseminate 
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facts concerning tlie best sources of reve- 
nue and their efficient expenditure. 

[G] A continuing program of en- 
lightenment of the public, pupils, and 
teachers regarding the financial needs of 
the schools. 

FJ. Fublic Rdatiom 

Education should prepare each gen- 
eration to meet the social, economic, and 
political problems of an ever-changing 
world. All activities of the school should 
contribute to the habits and attitudes 
that manifest themselves in private and 
public life, law observance, and intelli- 
gent participation in civic affairs and 
world citizenship. To establish thru edu- 
cation a closer relationship among peo- 
ple, the Association advocates: 

[A] Continuous programs to inter- 
pret to the community the aims, prac- 
tices, and achievements of the schools. 

[B] National movements among par- 
ents and teachers to safeguard the wel- 
fare of children and to bring the school, 
the home, and the community into closer 
cooperation. 

[C] Systematic interchange of pro- 
fessional knowledge, visits, and con- 
ferences, thru international organization 
and world education associations. 

[D] Teaching children the truth 
about war, its cost in human life and 
ideals and in material wealth; the per- 
sistence of war in the history of all na- 
tions, the danger of its recurrence, and 
the need for effective international co- 
operation if future wars are to be 
avoided. 
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[ 1 ] Professional responsibilities — The 
National Education Association urges the 
acceptance of the following responsibili- 
ties: 

[a] Each member should assume indi- 
vidual responsibility for constant growth 
and development in all aspects of pro- 
fessional life essential to meeting the 
expanding school program. 

[b] All members should strive to im- 
prove existing practices and standards in 
school policy by participating in groups 
working for the solution of school prob- 
lems, such as curriculum revision, teacher 
welfare, opportunity for advancement, 
salary schedules, tenure, sick leave, and 
retirement benefits. 

[c] All members should work for im- 
proved teacher prestige by participating 
in local, state, and national professional 
organizations, in community activities, 
and public relations programs. 

[d] All members should seek salary 
adjustment in a professional way thru 
group action. The National Education 
Association deplores practices that are 
unprofessional and unethical, such as 
violation of contracts by teachers and 
boards of education. The conditions 
which cause dissatisfaction should be 
studied, and suitable action should be 
taken that will make strikes unnecessary. 

[2 J Professional standards — To insure 
competent teachers, the National Educa- 
tion Association urges the adoption of 
these standards: 


[a] The minimum educational quali- 
fication for all teachers shall be a bache- 
lor’s degree with an inservice educational 
requirement for additional work toward 
a master’s degree or its equivalent. 

[b] Teacher training curriculums shall 
be developed so that all programs of 
teacher preparation meet high minimum 
standards on a comparable basis. 

[c] The issuance of emergency certifi- 
cates shall be discontinued. 

[d] Reciprocity between states in such 
matters as certification and retirement 
shall be established. 

fe] Minimum salaries with adequate 
annual increments shall be established 
which recognize the services and respon- 
sibilities of the teacher and compensate 
for thoro professional training, extended 
graduate study, and years of experience. 

[f] The increased cost of living neces- 
sitates the study of existing retirement 
systems for both present members and 
those already retired, looking toward 
liberalization on a sound actuarial basis. 

[3] State and county school adminis- 
trators — The National Education Asso- 
ciation recognizes the importance of 
state and county departments of public 
instruction, urges a continuance of the 
upward revision of educational qualifi- 
cations for state and county administra- 
tors, and recommends more adequate 
financial support for their departments. 

[4] Expansion of school services — The 
National Education Association recom- 
mends that the public-school program 
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should be expanded to provide summer 
camping, recreational, and creative activi- 
ties. The Association believes, where the 
local systems plan these services or con- 
ferences or workshops before the opening 
or following the close of the school year, 
that teachers’ salaries should be increased 
proportionately to cover the extended 
period of time and that the extra service 
be contracted for separately. 

The Association also recommends that 
public education should be extended thru 
grades 13 and 14. 

[5] Teacher recruitment — The Na- 
tional Education Association urges that 
an active program of selective recruit- 
ment of teachers be continued. In order 
that this program may be more wide- 
spread in its application and effect, every 
effort should be made to organize na- 
tional, state, and regional conferences to 
attract persons of, adequate scholastic 
ability, high character and integrity, and 
outstanding personality to the profession 
of teaching. The Association urges that 
public and private scholarships be made 
available for assistance of worthy stu- 
dents, when financial help is necessary. 

[6] United States Office of Education 
— The National Education Association 
believes that the development of edu- 
cation, whether at the local, state, or 
national level, should be placed above all 
temporary and partisan political issues 
with appropriate administrative arrange- 
ments to safeguard the integrity of the 
educational process. 

To this end the Association urges Con- 
gress to make the United States Office of 


Education an adequately financed, inde- 
pendent agency, headed by a national 
board of education. This board should 
be composed of representative laymen, 
appointed for long overlapping terms by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate. It further recommends that a 
professionally qualified commissioner of 
education, responsible to the board for 
the conduct of his office and the perform- 
ance of his duties, be selected by the 
board to serve as its executive officer. 

[7] Federal aid to education — The Na- 
tional Education Association is pledged 
to a program of public education which 
will make possible equal educational op- 
portunity for all. The Association is 
convinced that in order to make this pos- 
sible, adequate national, as well as state 
and local support, is both desirable and 
necessary. This is the primary immediate 
need of public education. Therefore the 
Association believes that Congress should 
be given an early opportunity to vote on 
federal aid to public education. Such aid 
should be given without federal control 
to public elementary and public second- 
ary education in every state. 

The National Education Association 
recommends that federal funds be made 
available to assist the states in meeting 
the immediate needs of public-school 
housing. Such funds should be distrib- 
uted thru the regularly constituted state 
educational agencies. 

The federal government should reim- 
burse local taxing bodies where federal 
acquisition of property and projects have 
distorted the tax base by loss of revenue 
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or by increased population requiring 
extra school services. 

[8] Reorganization of administrative 
units — The National Education Associa- 
tion urges citizens of every state to give 
serious attention to the reorganization of 
school districts into larger administrative 
units with sufficient resources and pupils 
to provide economically adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all. 

The Association believes that state and 
county administrators appointed by non- 
partisan boards serving the respective 
units will result in more effective leader- 
ship, 

[9] 'Education for world understand- 
ing — The National Education Associa- 
tion believes that the teaching profession 
must accept the responsibility to edu- 
cate our youth in international under- 
standing, so they may have a basic prep- 
aration to face the problems of living in 
an interdependent world. The following 
statements are made to guide the actions 
of the Association in accepting its respon- 
sibilities. 

[a] The Association recognizes the 
progress made by the United Nations and 
reaffirms its support of this institution 
as the world organization designed to 
maintain security and peace. It urges that 
ail schools provide for systematic instruc- 
tion about the United Nations, its his- 
tory, structure, purposes, accomplish- 
ments, and problems; and it urges study 
by visits to the headquarters of the United 
Nations. 

[b] The Association realizes that 
Unesco offers a direct means thru which 
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the power of education may be channeled 
for achievement of international under- 
standing and world peace; it commends 
the increased recognition given to edu- 
cation in the 1948 Unesco program; and 
it urges still further expansion of the 
educational activities of Unesco. It advo- 
cates that schools cooperate with this 
program, and that they be affiliated with 
some local Unesco Council or assist in 
formulating such a council. 

[c] The Association believes that the 
existing program for exchange of teach- 
ers among nations is a significant influ- 
ence toward international understanding; 
and it urges the continuation, expansion, 
and adequate financing by the cooperat- 
ing federal authorities. Information con- 
cerning this program should be made 
available to teachers by administrators 
and professional associations. Local com- 
munities should render assistance to facil- 
itate such exchanges. 

[d] The Association pledges continued 
assistance in the educational reconstruc- 
tion of war-devastated countries. Since 
teachers are the key people in any re- 
construction program, the Association 
pledges the expansion of its program to 
bring selected educational personnel from 
these countries to the United States to 
study methods, administration, and activi- 
ties which will assist in meeting their 
problems. 

[e] The Association advocates that all 
teacher educational institutions provide 
instruction and experiences that will in- 
sure an opportunity to prospective teach- 
ers to acquire the attitudes and practices 
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necessary to teach world understanding. 

[f] The Association believes that the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession provides a means by which 
teachers and their associations may work 
together to understand world problems 
and urges teachers to identify themselves 
with this organization and to support 
its program. 

[10] Preservation of democracy — The 
National Education Association afErms 
that the foundations of our American 
system of government are built on our 
free public schools. The Association 
strongly asserts that all schools have an 
obligation to teach the rights, privileges, 
and the responsibilities involved in living 
in a democracy. 

It is the responsibility of the schools to 
indoctrinate our youth in the American 
way of life so that they know it, believe 
in it, and live it continuously. The Asso- 
ciation urges that all members of the 
teaching profession expose and obstruct 
the activities of all groups which have 
as their objective the undermining of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

[11] National security — The National 
Education Association reaffirms its be- 
lief that adequate preparedness is neces- 
sary for national security and remains 
convinced that the American people must 
be alert to the need for such security; 
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therefore it calls upon the federal govern- 
ment to administer a program that will 
provide adequate national defense to 
assure peaceful working relations with 
other nations of the world. 

The function of the public schools is 
to develop physical vigor, mental health, 
scientific knowledge, basic technical 
skills, and civic competence of our people; 
therefore the Association condemns any 
form of legislation which, in the name 
of national security, sets up parallel edu- 
cational agencies that absorb or supplant 
the programs of educational facilities now 
in existence. 

[12] Income tax exemption — The Na- 
tional Education Association continues 
to advocate that the federal income tax 
law be amended so that teacher retire- 
ment income will be exempt from federal 
income tax up to the highest amount 
allowed on retirement incomes. 

[13] Appreciation — The National Ed- 
ucation Association expresses apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality and courtesy ex- 
tended by the authorities and citizens of 
the State of Ohio and the city of Cleve- 
land. The Association thanks all who 
have helped to make this eighty-sixth 
convention a success. 

MARGARET BOYD, chairman 
j. c. CHAPEL, vicechairman 
JAMES H. WILSON, Secretary 


The above resolutions were presented by the Resolutions Committee and adopted 
by the NBA Representative Assembly, July 9, 1948. 
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The following resolutions were p'esented from the floor and adopted by the 
Assembly j also on July 9: 


Merit The technics 

of evaluating merit in teaching so far 
developed are subjective; and 

Whereas, The outgrowth of teachers’ 
evaluation technics and programs has 
frequently resulted in socalled “merit 
rating systems” which have been a de- 
termining factor in establishing teachers 
salaries; and 

Whereas, Efforts are being made in 
many places to revive the aforesaid prac- 
tice with potentially disastrous effects 
upon education of children in the com- 
munities involved; 

Be it resolved: That the needs of the 
children can best be met by a competent 
staff whose professional standards have 


been established and accepted by mem- 
bers of the profession; 

Be it further resolved: That salary 
differentials be based only on objective 
evidence of professional preparation and 
successful experience; and that subjective 
merit rating for salary purposes be re- 
jected as invalid, unreliable, and detri- 
mental to the professional morale. 

Convention cities — Resolved: That the 
National Education Association go on 
record as urging that teachers conven- 
tions, state or national, be held only in 
communities adequately supporting a 
normal program of public education for 
a school year of normal duration. 


The American Statesman — In our country, and in our 
times, no man is worthy the honored name of a statesman, 
who does not include the highest practicable education of 
the people in all his plans of administration. He may have 
eloquence, he may have a \nowledge of all history, diplo- 
macy, jurisprudence; and by these he might claim, tn other 
countries, the elevated ran\ of a statesman; hut, unless he 
speal^s, plans, labors, at all times and in all places, for the 
culture and edification of the whole people, he is not, he 
cannot be, an American statesman . — Horace mann in a 
Lecture, The Necessity of Education in a Republican Gov- 
ernment, 
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C#IIE ©F ETHICS W^aehimg ^rmiessimm 


This Code of Ethics, which is a revision of an earlier code adopted in 1929, 
was adopted by the Representative Assembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at the Boston convention July 1941. It is available for distribution as 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 135, A copy should be placed in the hands of 
every prospective teacher. The integrity and future greatness of our profession 
depend on our building the principles of this code into the life of every 
teacher. 


Preamble 

Believing: That true democracy can best 
be achieved by a process of free public 
education made available to all the chil- 
dren of all the people; 

That the teachers in the United States 
have a large and inescapable responsibil- 
ity in fashioning the ideals of children 
and youth; 

That such responsibility requires the 
services of men and women of high 
ideals, broad education, and profound 
human understanding; and, in order that 
the aims of democratic education may 
be realized more fully, that the welfare 
of the teaching profession may be pro- 
moted; and, 

That teachers may observe proper 
standards of conduct in their professional 
relations, the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States proposes this 
code of ethics for its members. 

The term “teacher” as used in this 
code shall include all persons directly 
engaged in educational work, whether in 
a teaching, an administrative, or a super- 
visory capacity. 


Article I — Relations to Pupils and the 
Home 

Section 1 — ^It is the duty of the teacher 
to be just, courteous, and professional in 
all his relations with pupils. He should 
consider their individual differences, 
needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, 
and environments. 

Section 2 — He should refrain from 
tutoring pupils of his classes for pay, 
and from referring such pupils to any 
member of his immediate family for 
tutoring. 

Section 3 — The professional relations 
of a teacher with his pupils demand the 
same scrupulous care that is required in 
the confidential relations of one teacher 
with another. A teacher, therefore, should 
not disclose any information obtained 
confidentially from his pupils, unless it 
is for the best interest of the child and 
the public. 

Section 4 — ^A teacher should seek to 
establish ftiendly and intelligent coop- 
eration between home and school, ever 
keeping in mind the dignity of his pro- 
fession and the welfare of the pupils. He 
should do or say nothing that would 
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undermine the confidence and respect 
o£ his pupils for their parents. He should 
inform the pupils and parents regarding 
the importance, purposes, accomplish- 
ments, and needs of the schools. 

Article 11 — Relations to Civic Affairs 

Section 1 — It is the obligation of every 
teacher to inculcate in his pupils an ap- 
preciation of the principles of democ- 
racy. He should direct full and free dis- 
cussion of appropriate controversial issues 
with the expectation that comparisons, 
contrasts, and interpretations will lead 
to an understanding, appreciation, ac- 
ceptance, and practice of the principles 
of democracy. A teacher should refrain 
from using his classroom privileges and 
prestige to promote partisan politics, 
sectarian religious views, or selfish prop- 
aganda of any kind. 

Section 2 — A teacher should recognize 
and perform all the duties of citizenship. 
He should subordinate his personal de- 
sires to the best interests of the public 
good. He should be loyal to the school 
system, the state, and the nation, but 
should exercise his right to give construc- 
tive criticisms. 

Section 3 — ^A teacher’s life should show 
that education makes people better citi- 
zens and better neighbors. His personal 
conduct should not needlessly offend the 
accepted pattern of behavior of the com- 
munity in which he serves. 

Article 111 — Relations to the Profession 

Section 1 — ^Each member of the teach- 
ing profession should dignify his calling 
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on all occasions and should uphold the 
importance of his services to society. On 
the other hand, he should not indulge in 
personal exploitation. 

Section 2 — A teacher should encourage 
able and sincere individuals to enter the 
teaching profession and discourage those 
who plan to use this profession merely 
as a stepping-stone to some other voca- 
tion. 

Section 3 — ^It is the duty of the teacher 
to maintain his own efficiency by study, 
by travel, and by other means which 
keep him abreast of the trends in educa- 
tion and the world in which he lives. 

Section 4 — Every teacher should have 
membership in his local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations, and 
should participate actively and unselfishly 
in them. Professional growth and per- 
sonality development are the natural 
product of such professional activity. 
Teachers should avoid the promotion of 
organization rivalry and divisive com- 
petition which weaken the cause of edu- 
cation. 

Section 5 — While not limiting their 
services by reason of small salary, teach- 
ers should insist upon a salary scale 
commensurate with the social demands 
laid upon them by society. They should 
not knowingly underbid a rival or agree 
to accept a salary lower than that pro- 
vided by a recognized schedule. They 
should not apply for positions for the 
sole purpose of forcing an increase in 
salary in their present position; corre- 
spondingly, school officials should not 
refuse to give deserved salary increases 
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to cfScient employees until ojffers from 
other school authorities have forced them 
to do so. 

Section 6 — A teacher should not apply 
for a specific position currently held by 
another teacher. Unless the rules of the 
school system otherwise prescribe, he 
should file his application with the chief 
executive officer. 

Section 7 — Since qualification should 
be the sole determining factor in ap- 
pointment and promotion, the use of 
pressure on school officials to secure a 
position or to obtain other favors is un- 
ethical. 

Section 8 — Testimonials regarding 
teachers should be truthful and confiden- 
tial, and should be treated as confidential 
information by the school authorities re- 
ceiving them. 

Section 9 — A contract, once signed, 
should be faithfully adhered to until it 
is dissolved by mutual consent. Ample 
notification should be given both by 
school officials and teachers in case a 
change in position is to be made. 

Section 10 — ^Democratic procedures 
should be practiced by members of the 
teaching profession. Cooperation should 
be predicated upon the recognition of the 
worth and the dignity of individual per- 
sonality. All teachers should observe the 
professional courtesy of transacting offi- 
cial business with the properly designated 
authority. 

Section 11 — School officials should en- 
courage and nurture the professional 
growth of all teachers by promotion or 
by other appropriate methods of recog- 
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nition. School officials who fail to rec- 
ommend a worthy teacher for a better 
position outside their school system be- 
cause they do not desire to lose his serv- 
ices are acting unethically. 

Section 12 — A teacher should avoid 
unfavorable criticism of other teachers 
except that formally presented to a school 
official for the welfare of the school. It 
is unethical to fail to report to the duly 
constituted authority any matters which 
are detrimental to the welfare of the 
school. 

Section 13 — Except when called upon 
for counsel or other assistance, a teacher 
should not interfere in any matter be- 
tween another teacher and a pupil. 

Section 14 — ^A teacher should not act 
as an agent, or accept a commission, 
royalty, or other compensation, for en- 
dorsing books or other school materials 
in the selection or purchase of which he 
can exert influence, or concerning which 
he can exercise the right of decision; nor 
should he accept a commission or other 
compensation for helping another to se- 
cure a position. 

Article IV — Standing Committee on 
Professional Ethics 

There is hereby established a Standing 
Committee on Professional Ethics con- 
sisting of five members appointed by the 
president. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to study and to take appropriate action 
on such cases of violation of this Code 
as may be referred to it. The Committee 
shall be responsible also for publicizing 
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the Code, promoting its use in institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers, and 
recommending needed modifications. 

If, when a ease is reported, it is found 
to come from a state which has an Ethics 
Committee, such ease shall immediately 
be referred to said state committee for 
investigation and action. In the case of 
a violation reported from a state which 
has neither a code nor an ethics com- 
mittee, or from a state which has a code 
but no ethics committee, the NEA Ethics 
Committee shall take such action as 


seems wise and reasonable and will 
impress members with the importance 
of respect for proper professional conduct. 
Such action shall be reported to the 
chief school officers of the community 
and the state from which the violation 
is reported. 

The Committee is further vested with 
authority to hold hearings and to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee the 
expulsion of a member of the National 
Education Association for flagrant viola- 
tion of this code. 


FUTUBE TEACHEBS OF AMEBICA 

PLEDGE 

T/ic good teacher requires: 

Physical vitality. I will try to keep my body well and strong. 
Mental vigor. I will study daily to keep my mind active and alert. 
Moral discrimination. I will seek to know the right and to live by it. 

Wholesome personality. I will cultivate in myself goodwill, friendliness, 
poise, upright bearing, and careful speech. 

Helpfulness. I will learn the art of helping others by doing helpful 
things daily in school and home. 

Knowledge. I will fill my mind with worthy thoughts by observing the 
beautiful world around me, by reading the best books, and by association 
with the best companions. 

Leadership. I will make my influence count on the side of right, avoid- 
ing habits that weaken and destroy. 

These Things Will 1 Do Now that I May Be 
Worthy the High Office of Teacher 


This FTA Pledge is taken by all who become members of FTA groups. It 
may be printed in your college catalog or magazine without further permission. 
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A-ffiliated Local Associations 

I.EGISIATI¥E POLICY tlie MEA 

Adopted by the NBA Representative Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio, July B, 19 4t 


[ 1 ] Federal Aid — Congress should pro- 
vide federal aid without federal control 
to assist the states in more nearly equal- 
izing educational opportunity thru public 
elementary and public secondary schools 
in the United States. 

[2] Education and World Peace — Con- 
gress and the department of State should 
give full financial and moral support to 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) 
in its efforts to develop the defenses of 
peace in the minds of men. The federal 
government should encourage interna- 
tional educational conferences and ex- 
changes of teachers and students. Quali- 
fied representatives of teachers organiza- 
tions and of public education in general 
should be included in the delegation to 
Unesco and in the Advisory Committees 
established by the Department of State in 
connection with international educational 
activities. 

The United States should take the lead 
in a world conference to strengthen the 
United Nations by a system of world 
law. 

[3] 'National Preparedness — The Na- 
tional Education Association recognizes 
that we live in a world torn by increas- 
ing social, political, and economic ten- 
sions, a world in which the structures 
designed to provide peace have yet to be 
completed. To be secure in such a world, 
we must be strong. The National Educa- 
tion Association is convinced, therefore, 


that the American people must at this 
time be responsible for their own security, 
and calls upon the Congress of the 
United States to enact such legislation 
as may be required to provide adequate 
national defense. 

The National Education Association 
nevertheless condemns any form of legis- 
lation which in the name of national 
security sets up parallel educational agen- 
cies that absorb or supplant the programs 
of educational facilities now in existence. 
Further, the Association believes that na- 
tional security rests not only upon an 
adequate military establishment but also 
upon the physical vigor, scientific knowl- 
edge, basic technical skills, and civic com- 
petence of our people. 

The National Education Association 
believes that the time has now arrived 
for the United States to take the lead in 
the calling of a world conference for the 
purpose of strengthening the United 
Nations by a system of world law. It 
urges that this conference be called at 
the earliest possible date. 

[4] Health and Child Welfare — Con- 
gress should provide funds, to be admin- 
istered thru public agencies and under 
state and local control, to strengthen the 
health and physical education program 
for all children in all schools and colleges. 

[5] School Construction — Federal gov- 
ernment should assist the states to meet 
construction needs. 

[6] Teacher Welfare — Social security 
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coverage should be extended, by means 
o£ voluntary contracts, to employes of 
school systems not now protected by pen- 
sion or retirement programs. Such exten- 
sion should in no way interfere with the 
operation of existing teacher retirement 
systems. Retirement pay for teachers 
should be free from federal income taxes 
up to the highest amount allowed any 
other group under existing federal law. 

[7] Scientific Research — Federal gov- 
ernment should subsidize scientific re- 
search including research in the social 
studies, but institutions and persons en- 
gaged in research should be free and un- 
trammeled in the quest for truth. 

[8] Public Lands — Federal govern- 
ment should make payments in lieu of 
state and local taxes for lands acquired 
for federal uses. 

[9] Nursery Schools and Child Care 
Centers — Any federal funds made avail- 
able for nursery schools and child care 
centers should be channeled thru the 
regularly established federal and state 
educational agencies. 

[10] Federal Aid for Higher Educa- 
tion — Federal government should pro- 


vide financial aid for the support of 
higher education to be granted only to 
publicly controlled institutions. Federal 
government should make adequate com- 
pensation to privately controlled colleges 
and universities for the cost of specific 
services rendered at the request of the 
government. 

[11] Scholarships — Federal govern- 
ment should finance the establishment in 
every state of a system of competitive 
scholarships under which young men and 
women of high capabilities may attend 
college. Scholarships for teacher prepara- 
tion should cover the complete cost of 
training to the individual. 

[12] National Board of Education — 
Congress should make the United States 
Office of Education an independent fed- 
eral agency, headed by a National Board 
of Education composed of representative 
laymen appointed by the President to 
long overlapping terms. A professionally 
qualified Commissioner of Education, 
adequately compensated and responsible 
to the Board for the conduct of his office, 
should be selected by the board to serve 
as its executive officer. 


As LONG AS the life of society goes on normally, education is generally 
acknowledged as an important social junction, yet it does not attract 
much public attention; but, when some crisis comes, when a depression 
is felt in the social atmosphere or some political cataclysm occurs, then 
people turn to education as a remedy and panacea against the evils of the 
time. — H. G, WELLS 
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The ST©KY ml NEA PEBUCATIUMS 


The National Education Associa- 
tion, together with its departments, com- 
missions, committees, and headquarters 
divisions, has developed a publications 
program tremendous in scope. Most pub- 
lications are prepared for teachers but to 
an increasing extent materials are being 
developed for the information of the gen- 
eral public. 

Significance of a publications program 
is shown not only by number of publi- 
cations issued but by number of pages 
and extent of distribution. Note the 
amazing growth since reorganization of 
the NEA in 1920 in number of pages 
printed and distributed: 

1920 - 21 — 22 , 951,650 

1930 - 31 — 163 , 654,750 

1945 . 46 >- 376 , 519,658 

1946 - 47 — 511 , 336,580 

1947 - 48 — 474 , 534,259 

These figures indicate the rapidly de- 
veloping breadth and eflectiveness of 
the work of the Association as reflected 
by its publishing program. Quality of 
publications, both as to content and ap- 
pearance, has developed along with the 
increase in volume. 

Pubikationa of tha NEA Itaalf 

The NEA Journal, published monthly 
during the school year, is the one contact 
which the Association has regularly with 
every member. The voice of the teaching 
profession organized on a national basis, 
it serves as the official organ, of the NEA. 
It presents the major issues affecting 


education and deals with the broad prob- 
lems of the social-economic scene in 
which the schools work. Free to mem- 
bers; to others on a subscription basis. 
50^ per copy. 

NEA News — This publication was in- 
augurated in September 1947. It was 
placed on a very fast operating schedule 
so that news of Association projects 
could quickly reach the leaders of the 
profession. The NEA News was issued 
weekly during the fall months and about 
twice a month during the remainder of 
the school year. This publication was sent 
to some 25,000 professional leaders last 
year and may go to more during 1948-49. 
The News is sent free to all presidents 
and secretaries of local and state educa- 
tion associations and also to school super- 
intendents. 

The Public and Education, first pub- 
lished in October 1945, is sent free to a 
selected list of leaders both within and 
outside the teaching profession. A limited 
quota is available to any school system. 
For additional copies a nominal charge is 
made. Its purpose is to present direedy 
to influential leaders in all phases of 
American life significant information 
concerning the role of education. 

The Research Bulletin is issued quar- 
terly in October, December, February, 
and April. It has been published since 
1922. Many issues deal with such prob- 
lems as teachers salaries, school finance, 
and other aspects of teacher welfare and 
school administration; others deal with 
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teaching problems. Free to all $10 and life 
members o£ the Association, Yearly sub- 
scription, $2. Single issues, 50^. 

The Annual Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings constitutes a continuing rec- 
ord of the development of the organized 
teaching profession since the NEA was 
organized in 1857. Each volume contains 
a record of the program and activities of 
the Association, its departments, commis- 
sions, and committees. In recent years its 
size has been reduced, owing to the paper 
situation. This volume goes to all $10 and 
life members of the Association. Price $5. 

Commissions and Committees 

The Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators was estab- 
lished in 1935. Its publications constitute 
one of the most influential series of docu- 
ments in the history of American educa- 
tion. Among major publications have 
been the following: 

The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy 
The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy 

The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. 

These three volumes were later pub- 
lished under one cover known as Policies 
for Education in American Democracy. 

The Commission has also published 
two major books dealing with immediate 
approaches to important problems thru 
the schools: Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy and Education for All American 
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Youth, a proposed program for secondary 
education. 

In the fall of 1947 the Commission 
issued a volume entitled The Education 
of All American Children. This was the 
first major report of the National Educa- 
tion Association in the field of elemen- 
tary education for many years. 

The Commission has published many 
pamphlets such A Program for the 
Education of Returning Veterans, Com- 
pulsory Peacetime Military Training, and 
Education and the People's Peace. 

The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education 
is primarily an action body. Its publica- 
tions include reports of investigations of 
certain phases of the New York, Chicago, 
and McCook, Nebraska, school systems. 
It issues a Defense Bulletin for the use 
of education associations and teacher 
leaders. In the spring of 1948 the Com- 
mission issued a booklet entitled Let's 
Put First Things First, which carried a 
plea that the education and health of the 
people of America be given first con- 
sideration. 

The Association has many committees 
which issue reports from time to time. 
Some of the more recent of such publi- 
cations are given in the selected list ap- 
pearing later in this section. Especially 
influential have been publications of 
tenure and retirement committees pub- 
lished regularly for years. 

The National Commission for Safety 
Education of the NEA has in recent years 
issued a large number of pamphlets in 
various fields of safety education. Many 
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of them have been developed in coopera- 
tion with NEA Departments and other 
national organizations interested in 
safety. 

Yearbooks 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Series started in 1923, 
Prepared by yearbook commissions. The 
current yearbook for 1948 is The Expand- 
ing Role of Education. Yearbooks are free 
to all members of the Department who 
pay the annual membership fee of $10. 
Price $3. 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education — This organization, a 
department of the NEA, consists of a 
merger of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, the National Associa- 
tion of Teacher Education Institutions in 
Metropolitan Districts, and the National 
Association of Colleges and Departments 
of Education. It issues an annual year- 
book consisting largely of proceedings, 
addresses before the Association, and re- 
ports on important committees of the 
Association. Free to institutions which 
arc members of the A ACTE. Price $1.50. 
For information address Charles W. 
Hunt, secretary, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Onc- 
onta, N, Y. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals — Series began in 1922. Year- 
books are prepared under direction of a 
committee, but writing is done by mem- 
bers. Announcement is made of forth- 
coming yearbooks and contributions are 
invited. From these contributions the 
yearbook committee selects its articles. 


Yearbook for 1948 is entitled Elementary- 
School Principalship — Today and To- 
morrow. Free to members who pay the 
annual fee of $3. Price $3. 

Department of Rural Education — 
Series began in 1933. [None for 1935] 
Rural Schools for Tomorrow, 1945, Edu- 
cation of Teachers for Rural America, 
1946, On~the-]ob Education in Rural 
Communities, 1947, and Health and 
Physical Education in Rural Schools, 
1948, arc discussion guides for groups 
considering rural education in the post- 
war era. Free to members who pay the 
annual fee of $2. Price 75 fJ. 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development — Scries began in 
1927. Yearbooks arc prepared by com- 
mittees and deal with basic current is- 
sues in education. The current yearbook 
is entitled Large Was Our Bounty, 1948. 
Free to members who pay the annual fee 
of $4. Price $2.50. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
— Series began in 1931. Published each 
November. Devoted to current topics and 
methods in the field of social studies. The 
1947 yearbook is entitled Audio-Visual 
Materials and Methods in Social Studies. 
Furnished to members who pay the an- 
nual membership fee of $3. Price $2, 
paper; $2.50, cloth. 

National Science Teachers Association 
— Series began in 1942. Yearbooks pre- 
sent authoritative discussions of impor- 
tant current problems. The 1946 yearbook 
was entitled Time for Science Instruction. 
5 Ip. Free to members who pay annual 
fee. Price 50^. 
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Periodkafs of Departmenfs 

There is a list of periodicals included 
in the classified list of publications which 
follows. Two new periodicals have re- 
cently been inaugurated: 

News Letter of the Department of 
Home 'Economics was established in 
1947. 

In May 1948, College and University 
Bulletin, published by the Department of 
Higher Education, was launched. It will 
deal exclusively with the problems of 
higher education and will be available to 
members of the NEA working in the 
field of higher education. It is issued 
monthly during the school year. 

Other Pubikafions of Departments 

Most departments of the Association 
issue publications from time to time on 
special problems. Additional information 
given under heading of each department 
in this Handboo\, Recent department 
publications will be found in the classified 


list to be presented later in this section. 

Special Publications 

Divisions of the NEA Headquarters 
Staff also publish materials in response 
to current needs. The Research Division, 
for example, deals with problems of 
teacher welfare and provides basic in- 
formation for teachers. During 1944-46 
the Research Division cooperated with 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
in a series of pamphlets dealing with ten- 
ure, retirement, financing, ethics, credit 
unions, leaves, and salary scheduling. 

The Legislative News Flash is a 
mimeographed newsletter issued from 
time to time to a selected mailing list to 
keep leaders informed in the field of fed- 
eral relations to education. 

The Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund 
of the Association publishes the Personal 
Growth Leaflet series consisting of some 
140 titles intended for mass distribution. 
See page 411. 


I AM ONLY ONE 

I am only one; 

But, I am one. 

I cannot do everything 
But I can do something. 

What I can do, I ought to do: 
And what I ought to do, 

By the grace of God, 

I will do. 

— ^AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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CLASSIFIED LIST of 

This list includes most of the major 
publications of the National Education 
Association and its departments and com- 
mittees published during the last decade 
and currently available in stoc\. All items 
are classified under subjectmatter head- 
ings. Figures or letters in parentheses ( ) 
after each item indicate the agency which 
issued the publication. See \ey on page 
410. 

HOW TO ORDER 

In ordering give title exactly as listed 
and include \ey letter or number which 
appears in parentheses. 

Orders which amount to $1 or less 
must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders 
but orders not accompanied by cash will 
be billed with carriage charges included. 

All chec\s should be made payable to 
the National Education Association of 
the United States. 

Prices quoted, except where otherwise 
specified, are for single copies. Unless 
otherwise indicated these are subject to 
discounts on quantity lots of the same 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 
copies, 2^%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. 

Necessary adjustments must be made 
within 30 days. Material returned must 
be received in its original condition to 
insure credit. 


Aead^mk Froedom 

LIMITS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM, THE. 1939. 

32p. (A) 25^ 

Administration 

ACTIVITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL. Eighth Year- 
book. 1929. ^OOp. (10) $1 

ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS, NEA. Published 

annually. (DP) $5 
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NEA PUBLICATIONS 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN SECONDARY 

EDUCATION, No. 134. 1945. i36p. (19) . fl 

ARTICULATION OF THE UNITS OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION, THE. ScvcDth Yearbook. 1929. 
616p. (3) SI 

CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Twelfth Yearbook. 1934. 384p. (3) $1 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. Eleventh Year- 
book. 1933. 532p. (3) $1 

EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION, THE. 

Twenty-Sixth Yearbook. 1948. 484p. (3) $3 

FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

April 1947. 68p. (5) $1 

FIVE UNIFYING FACTORS IN AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. Ninth Yearbook. 1931. 544p. (3) $1 

nation’s schools AFTER A YEAR OF WAR, 

THE. April 1943. 32p. (RB) 254 

NEW ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES AND POLI- 
CIES. No. 127. 1945. 208p. (19) . $1 

OFFICIAL REPORT, Atlantic City Convention 

AASA. 1947. 256p. (3) ... $1 

OFFICIAL REPORT, Atlantic City Convention 

AASA. 1948. 256p. (3) $1.50 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION OF EDUCATION. Oct. 1946. 87p. (5) $1 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDU- 
CATION. Oct. 1940. 104p. (5) $1 

PATHS TO BETTER SCHOOLS. Twcnty-Third 

Yearbook. 1945. 415p. (3) $2 

PLANNING FOR YOUTH IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL. No. 142. 1946. llOp. (19) $1 

RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS: 

Administrative Principles and Procedures. 

1947. 95p. (17) ^ $1.25 

SCHOOL MARKS AND PROMOTIONS. (DisCUSSlOn 

Pamphlet No. 9) Nov. 1946. 23p. (9 and 
RD) 15^ 

SCHOOLS FOR A NEW WORLD. Twcnty-Fiftli 

Yearbook. 1947. 448p. (3) . . $2.50 

STATE AND SECTARIAN EDUCATION. Feb. 1946. 

44p. (RB) 254 

STATISTICS OF STATE PROGRESS IN PUBLIC 

EDUCATION. Dec. 1947. 64p. (RB) 254 

TEACHING PRINCIPAL, THE. Natl. Elcm. Prin. 

Oct. 1945. 48p. (10) 354 

Adult Education 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIFS FOR VETERANS. 

No, 132. 1945. 196p. (19) . . $1 

GROUP GROWTH AND EDUCATIONAL DYNAMICS. 

Report of the First National Training 
Laboratory on Group Development. Bul- 
letin No. 2. 1948. 60p. (1) 754 
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PRELIMINAHY REPORT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL 

TRAINING Laboratory on group devel- 
opment. Bulletin No. 1. 1947. 142p. (1) $1 

PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF RETURNING 

VETERANS, A. 1944. 40p. (EPC) 10^ 

American Education Week 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is obscrvcd annually 
from Sunday thru Saturday of the week in 
which Armistice Day falls. Publications arc 
ready each September 1 . Special price list avail- 
able each August 1. (DP) 

Art Education 

ART IN SCHOOL AND LIFE. 16p. (PGL #111 
— See “Personal Growth Leaflets”) 

DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION BULLETIN, 

VOL. IX. 1943-44. loop. (7) $1.25 

RECORD OF THE CONVENTIONS AT SAINT LOUIS 

AND MILWAUKEE. 1940. 352p. (7) $1.50 

RECORD OF THE CONVENTIONS AT ATLANTIC 

CITY AND BOSTON. 1941. 178p. (7) . . .$1.25 

RECORD OF THE CONVENTIONS AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND DENVER. 1942. 157p. (7) $1.25 

Audio-Visual Materials 

AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION IN CITY SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS. Dec. 1946. 39p. (RB) 254 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND METHODS IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Eighteenth Yearbook. 

1947. 214p. (22) paper $2; cloth . .$2.50 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN SPORTS. 1945. 36p. 

(2) 504 

FILMS INTERPRETING CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

1947. 35p. (8) 354 

FILMSTRIPS FOR USE WITH EDUCATION FOR 
ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN. 1948. (10) . . $2 

PRINCIPAL AND AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, 

THE. 1948. 96p. (10) $1 

RADIO AND THE CLASSROOM. 1941. 9 8p. (10) 754 
SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS. 1947. 

(Mimeo.) 22p. (RD) 15^ 

Buildings 

nation’s SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS, THE. Jan. 

1935. 36p. (RB) 25# 

SCHOOLGROUND BEAUTIFICATION. 16p. (PGL 

#77 — Sec “Personal Growth Leaflets”) 

Business Education 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION (Nat’l BuS. Ed. 

Qtly., Vol. XI, No. 3, 1943). 60p. (27) . . 35# 

ESSENTIAL TEACHING DEVICES FOR BUSINESS 
EDUCATION (Nat’l Bus. Ed. Qtly., Vol. X, 

No. 2, 1941). 56p. (27) 35# 
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GUIDANCE, PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (Nat’l Bus. Ed. Qtly., 

Vol. XV, No. 3, 1947). 64p. (27) . ... 35# 

IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 
FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES (Nat’l Bus. Ed. 


Qtly., Vol. XV, No. 2, 1946). 64p. (27) 35# 

OFFICE MACHINES AND CLERICAL PRACTICE 

(Nat’l Bus. Ed. Qtly., Vol. X, No. 3, 
1942). 72p. (27) 35# 

RELATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION TO CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION, THE. 1945. 28p. (19) 15# 

RESEARCH AND THE BUSINESS CLASSROOM 
TEACHER, III (Nat’l Bus. Ed. Qtly., Vol. 

X, No. 4, 1942). 56p. (27) 35# 

RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCATION (Nat’l BuS. 

Ed. Qtly., Vol. XV, No. 4, 1947). 64p. 

(27) 35# 

STANDARDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION (Nat’l 

Bus. Ed. Qtly., Vol. XII, No. 3, 1944). 

64p. (27) 35# 

WORK EXPERIENCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

(Nat’l Bus. Ed. Qtly., Vol. XII, No. 4, 
1944). 64p. (27) 35# 


Character Education 

CODE OF THE GOOD AMERICAN, THE. 16p. 

(PGL #62 — Sec heading “Personal 
Growth Leaflets”) 

EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER. PART I: THE 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND. 

March 1934. 40p. (RB) 25# 

EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER. PART II: IM- 
PROVING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. May 1934. 

64p. (RB) 25# 

Child Development 

CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT CHART. 

1948. (8) Ten or less 10# each. More 

than ten 5# 

FIRST FIVE YEARS OF LIFE, THE. 16p. (PGL 

#181 — Sec heading “Personal Growth 
Leaflets”) 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. DcC. 1947. 

104p. (5) $1 

DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’s CHILDREN AND 

YOUTH. 1944. 64p. (8) 50# 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. Feb. 

1939. 142p. (5) $1 

Citizenship Education 

AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK, THE. 1946. 

640p. (MB) $2 

EDUCATION AND THE MORALE OF A FREE 

PEOPLE. 1941. 24p. (EPC) 10# 
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education for citizenship. Oct. 1947. 48p. 


(5) $1 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: THE FRONTLINE OF 

DEMOCRACY. Twenty-Sccoiid Yearbook. 
1943. 352p. (10) $2 

MORALE FOR A FREE WORLD. Twcnty-SeCOIld 

Yearbook. 1944. 464p. (3) $2 


national CITIZENSHIP DAY. 1946. 36p. (B) 25^ 

REPORT OF THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. 1946. 114p. (B) . . 50^ 

REPORT OF THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. 1947. 106p. (B) 50^ 

Commenctsments 

COMMENCEMENT MANUAL. Published an- 
nually on or about Nov. 1. (19) $1 

Consumer Education 

COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING 

MATERIALS. 1945. 24p. (19) Single copies 


free upon request. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION IN YOUR SCHOOL: A 
HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. 1947. 128p. (19) 604 

Units for Secondary-School Pupils: 

BUryiNG INSURANCE. 1946. 136p. (19) S54 

CONSUMER AND THE LAW, THE. 1946. 122p. 

(19) 35^ 

ECONOMIC ROADS FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 

1947. 252p. (19) $1.80 

INVESTING IN YOURSELF. 1945. 96p. (19) . 35^ 

INVESTING IN YOUR HEALTH. 1946. 56p. (19) 354 
LEARNING TO USE ADVERTISING. 1945. 112p. 

(19) 35^ 

MANAGING YOUR MONEY. 1946. 133p. (19) 35^ 

MODERN AMERICAN CONSUMER, THE. 1945. 

72p. (19) 35^ 

TIME ON YOUR HANDS. 1945. 128p. (19) . . 35^ 

USING CONSUMER CREDIT. 1946. 107p. (19) 35^ 

USING STANDARDS AND LABELS. 1945. 132p. 

(19) 354 

Credit Unions 

CREDIT UNIONS FOR TEACHERS (DisCUSsion 

Pamphlet No. 6) April 1948. 24p. (9 
and RD) 154 

CREDIT UNIONS: THE COOPERATIVE FINANCE 

MOVEMENT. 1943. 46p. (C) 15^ 

HOW TO ORGANIZE TEACHER CREDIT UNIONS. 

1940. 32p. (C) 15^ 

TEACHERS CREDIT UNIONS: PROGRESS AND 

STATUS. 1948. 32p. (C) 25^ 
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EDUCATION FOR IMPROVED COMMUNITY LIFE. 

No. 139. 1946. 156p. (19) $1 

FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, COMMERCIAL EDU- 
CATION, AND HOME AND FAMILY LIVING. 

Oct. 1941. Part I. 54p. (5) 754 

GENERAL ASPECTS OF INSTRUCTION: LEARN- 
ING, TEACHING AND THE CURRICULUM. 

June 1945. (5) $1 

GROUP PLANNING IN EDUCATION. 1945 Year- 
book. 156p. (8) $2 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, THE. 

Fifth Yearbook. 1927. 562p. (3) $1 

LARGE WAS OUR BOUNTY. 1948 Yearbook. 

216p. (8) $2.50 

LAYMEN HELP PLAN THE CURRICULUM. 1946. 

76p. (8) $1 

NATION AT WORK ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, THE. Fourth Ycarbook. 

1926. 560p. (3) $1 

PLASTICS. 1945. 44p. (3) 25^ 

REPORT OF THE ASCD CINCINNATI MEETING. 

1948. (8) 504 

TEACHING AND LEARNING MATERIALS. 1948 

edition. 40p. (8) 50^ 


Democracy and Education 


CALLING THE YOUTH OF THE NATION. 1941. 

32p. (EPC) Single copies free. Additional 
copies 10^ 

EDUCATION OF FREE MEN IN AMERICAN DE- 
MOCRACY, THE. 1941. 115p. (EPC). . . . 50^ 

LEARNING THE WAYS OF DEMOCRACY: A CASE- 
BOOK OF CIVIC EDUCATION. 1940. 486p. 
(EPC) paper $2 

POLICIES FOR EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DE- 


MOCRACY, THE. 1946. 277p. (EPC) paper $1.50 

Elementary Education 

APPRAISING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM. Sixteenth Yearbook. 1937. 432p. 

(10) $1.50 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

1948. 36p. (8) 50^ 

COMMUNITY LIVING AND THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL. Twenty-Fourth Ycarbook. 1945. 
352p. (10) $2 

EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

1948. 292p. (EPC) $1.25 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. 1946. 56p. (EPC) 104 
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ENRICHING THE CURRICm.TJM FOR THE ELE- 
MENTART SCHOOL CHILD. Eighteenth Year- 
book. 1939. 480p. (10) $1.50 

MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

CHILD. Nineteenth Yearbook* 1940. 51 Op. 

( 10 ) $2 

PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL CHILD. Fifteenth Year- 
book. 1936. 448p. (10) $1.50 

ORGANIZING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR 
LIVING AND LEARNING. 1947 Yearbook. 

211p. (8) $2.25 

ROLE OF SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL, THE. 1947. 112^. (10) (No dis- 
count) $1 

SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook. 1947. 

352p. (10) $2 

TEACH THEM ALL. 1948. 32p. (10) S54 

Equal Opportunity 

PERTINENT PROBLEMS OF EQUAL OPPORTU- 
NITY. June 1941. 40p. (D) 25^ 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN EQUAL PAT FOR 
EQUAL WORK. 1939. 30p. (D) 25^ 

PROTECTING THE EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 

WOMEN. 1939. 32p. (D) 25^ 

Ethics 

ETHICS FOR TEACHERS (Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 5) Aug. 1945. 24p. (9 and RD) .... 15<f 

ETHICS FOR TEACHERS THE NEW NEA CODE. 

16p. (PGL #135 — See heading “Personal 
Growth Leaflets”) 

REPORT OF THE PROFESSIONAL ETHICS COM- 


MITTEE. 1947. 64p. (E) 25^ 

Exceptional Children 

EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND 

MINORITY GROUPS. Junc 1944. 85p. (5) . . $1 

HIGH-SCHOOL METHODS WITH SLOW LEARNERS. 

Oct. 1943. 32p. (RB) 254 

HIGH-SCHOOL METHODS WITH SUPERIOR STU- 
DENTS. Sept. 1941. 42 p. (RB) 25^ 

Federal Aid 

EFFORTS OF THE STATES TO SUPPORT EDUCA- 
TION: AS RELATED TO ADEQUACY AND 

ABILITY, THE. May 1936. 64p. (RB) 50^ 

FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION: A REVIEW OF 

pertinent facts. Sept. 1942. 30p. (RB) 254 
FEDERAL AID — IMPERATIVE. 1948. lOp FtCC 
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INCREASE federal AID FOR EDUCATION NOWf 

1947. 16p. (PGL #56) .... ... Free 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 1948. 6p. (LFR) Free 
STILL UNFINISHED — Our Educational Obli- 
gation to America’s Children. 1948. 32p. 25<^ 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 1948. 4p. (LFR) Frcc 

Federal Relations 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL AGE, THE. 1941. 24p. (19) . 10^ 
SOURCE BOOK ON FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

IN EDUCATION. March 1945. 159p. (EPC) $1.50 
Finance and Taxation 


PAYING FOR SCHOOLS. (Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 4) March 1948. 24p. (9 and RD) . . 154 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES ON FEDERALLY 

OWNED REAL ESTATE. 1947. (Mimco.) 29p. 

(N) 154 

SCHOOL COSTS AND STATE EXPENDITURES, 

1930-1939. May 1941. 56p. (RB) 254 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN WAR AND PEACE. 

Oct. 1945. 9lp. (RB) 254 

SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS. Oct. 1946. 40p. 

(RB) 254 

SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS! SUMMARIES DE- 
SCRIBING PLAN OF STATE SUPPORT FOR 

SCHOOLS IN STATES (RD) $2 

48 states and Hawaii revised as of No- 
vember 1945. 

Summary for single state 54 

SCHOOLS AND MANPOWER ^TODAY AND TO- 

MORROW. Twenty-First Yearbook. 1943. 

448p. (3) $2 

STATE SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS. NoV. 1942. 

44p. (RB) 254 

STATE TAX LEGISLATION AFFECTING SCHOOL 

REVENUES, 1939-1943. Oct. 1944. 128p. 

(RB) 254 

STATUTORY BASES OF STATE FOUNDATION PRO- 
GRAMS OF SCHOOLS. April 1948. 60p. (RB) 25^ 

SUPPORT OF EDUCATION IN WARTIME, THE. 

Sept. 1942. 16p. (EPC) 104 

Guidance 

COUNSELING, GUIDANCE, AND PERSONNEL 

WORK. April 1945. 96p. (5) $1 

DEAN OF GIRLS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, THE. 

1938. lip. (17) 54 


NEA HANDBOOK AND MANUAL 



NEA Fuhlicutlom 


'Smm OF WOMEN IN THE INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER LEARNING, THE. 1938. 16p. (17) 5^ 

EDUCATION FOR WORK AND FAMILY LIVING. 

June 1947. 56p. (5) $1 

FROM HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE. March 1938. 

64p. (RB) .■ 25^ 

guide to guidance, VOL. in. Annotated bib- 
liocraphy of 1940 publications on guid- 
ance. 1941. 79p. (17) • 75^ 

guide to GUIDANCE, VOL. IV. Annotated bib- 
liography of 1941 publications on guid- 
ance. 1942. 83p. (17) 

HEAD RESIDENT ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

CAMPUSES, THE. 1940. 12p. (17) 10^ 

ORIENTATION OF FRESHMEN IN COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 1942. 25p. (17) 25^ 

ORIENTATION OF FR ESHRIEN IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 1942. 16p. (17) 25^ 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERIES, NO. 1: HEALTH 
EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION. 1946. 8p. (2) 5^ 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERIES, NO. 2: PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION A PROFESSION FOR 

WOMEN. 1946. 6p. (2) 5^ 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERIES, NO. S: PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION A PROFESSION FOR MEN, 

1946. 6p. (2) % 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERIES, NO. 4: REC- 
REATION AS A PROFESSION. 1946. 6p. (2) 5^ 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERIES, NO. 5: COUN- 
SELING FORM FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


INSTRUCTORS, 1946. 4p. (2) 5# 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERIES, NO. 6: PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION COUNSELING FORM FOR 
PROSPECTIVE MAJOR STUDENTS. 1946. 4p. 

( 2 ) 5 ^ 

YOUR LIFE IN THE MAKING. 16p. (PGL #1 
— Sec heading “Personal Growth Leaf- 
lets”) 


Health, Physkai Education, Recreation 


ADEQUATE STANDARDS FOR A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM. 1946. 8p. (2) 5^ 

BILL OF RIGHTS FOR CHILDHOOD IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 

RECREATION, A. OfiScial Platform. 1942. 

4p. (2) 54 

BRAIN INJURIES IN BOXING. Franz Schuck. 

1945. 12p. (2) 5^ 

CAMPING AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. No. 147. 1947. 200p. 

(19) $1 


1948-49 


CLASSROOM GROWTH RECORD WALL CHART. 

19" X 24" (AC) 3d 

COLLEGE FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 

1947. 133p. (2) $2 

EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION YEARBOOK. 

1947. I84p. (2) No discounts . |1 

FIT TO TEACH. Ninth Yearbook. 1938. 276p. 

(9) $1 

GUIDE FOR PLANNING FACILITIES FOR ATH- 
LETICS, RECREATION, PHYSICAL AND 

HEALTH EDUCATION, A. 1947. 125p. (2) 

No discounts $1.50 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE 

ATOMIC AGE. 1946. 8p. (2) 5d 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR ALL 
AMERICAN CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 1946. 

16p. (EPC and 2) lOd 

HEALTH EDUCATION, THIRD REVISION. 1948. 

490p. (F) paper $3 

INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FAC- 
TORS ON THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 

CHILD. 1932. 144p. (AC) paper, $1; 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS STANDARDS FOR 

BOYS. 1939. 8p. (2) lOd 

LIGHTING FOR SHOPS AND SPECIAL CLASS- 
ROOMS. 1946. (Mimeo.) 42p. (RD) lOd 

MEDICAL SCIENCE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

1947. 119p. (2) 754 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH. DCC. 1946. 

loop. (5) 

MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM. 1940. 

70p. (F) 15d 

NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 

RECREATION, THE. 1945. 8p, (2) 54 

PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION FOR AMER- 
ICA, C. H. McCloy. Reprinted from Edu- 
cational Record, 1946. 17p. (2) lOd 

PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS. 1947. 32p. (2) . . 25^ 
PLAY DAY THE SPIRIT OF SPORT. 1929. 77p. 

(AC) S54 

PROCEEDINGS OF FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, St. Louis. 1946. 161p. (2) . • $1 

RECREATION AN ESSENTIAL COMMUNITY 

SERVICE. Recreation Platform. 1946. Ip. 

Reprint (2) 54 

RECREATION FOR EVERYBODY. A Special re- 
print from Survey Midmonthly. 1946. 

16p. (2) 154 

ROLE OF EXERCISE IN PHYSICAL FITNESS, THE. 

An official statement. 1943. 8p. (2) . . . 5^ 
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SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES! A 
CHARTER FOR SCHOOL HEALTH. 1946. 46p. 25^ 

SYMPOSIUM ON THE PROCESSES OF REHABILI- 
TATION. National Council on Rchabilita- 
tion. 1944. 32p. (2) m 

TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT. 1946. 

80p. (RD) 30^ 

WEIGHING SCHOOL CHILDREN AND NUTRI- 
TIONAL STATUS MEASUREMENT. 1930. 16p. 
(AC) 54 

Higher Bducation 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 

1947. 227p. (11) $1 

History of Education 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION AND COMPARATIVE 

EDUCATION, Oct. 1939. 116p. (5) $1 

HORACE mann’s FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. Cov- 
ering the year 1837. Facsimile Edition. 
1947. 80p. (MB) $1 

HORACE mann’s SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 

Covering the year 1838. Facsimile Edi- 
tion. 1948. 80p. (MB) SI 

HORACE mann’s THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 

Covering the year 1839. Facsimile Edi- 
tion. 1948. 104p. (MB) $1 

NEA HANDBOOK AND MANUAL. 1947. 44 8p, 

(DP) $1 

NEA HISTORY. 1945. 160p. (DP) 50^ 

fntercuitural Education 

FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA. Sept. 1947. 64p. 

(3) 50^1 

LEARNING WORLD GOODWILL IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. Twenty-Fifth Yearbook. 

1946. 366p. (10) $2 

MORE THAN TOLERANCE. 1946. 32p. (NCD) 15^ 
PREJUDICE. 16p. (PGL #130 — See heading 
“Personal Growth Leaflets”) 

SOURCES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ON 


NEGROES. 1946- 23p. (NCD) Free 

WE THE CHILDREN. 1945. 32p. (8) 25^ 

Internationat Relations 
CITIZENS FOR A NEW WORLD. FourtCCnth 

Yearbook. 1944. 194p. (22) $2 

DO YOU WANT TO BE HAPPY AND FREE? 

16p. (PGL #129— Sec heading “Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets”) 
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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 


STANDING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 1948. 

240p. (G) 

FOR THESE AMERICAS. 1940. I5p. (EPC) . . . 10^ 
LATIN AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS; A Bibliog- 
raphy of 714 References. Oct. 1941. 48p. 
(RD) 254 

ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. Sept. 1939. 60p. (RB) 25^ 


PANEL ON UNESCO. Oct. 1947. 15p. (9) . . Free 

PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

THRU EDUCATION. 1938. 32p. (G) 25^ 

PROMOTING WORLD GOODWILL IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND THRU THE ACTIVITIES OF 

TEACHERS ORGANIZATIONS. 1940. 40p. (G) 25^ 
TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS CHAR- 
TER. 1945. 40p. (EPC) 10^ 

Investigations by NEA 


CERTAIN PERSONNEL PRACTICES IN THE CHI- 
CAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 1945. 64p. (NCD). Free 
INTERFERENCES WITH THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

1944. 35p. (NCD) Free 

REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION — MC COOK, 

NEBRASKA. 1947. 27p. (NCD) Free 

REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION NORTH COL- 

LEGE HILL, OHIO. 1947. 32p. (NCD) ...Free 


Language Teaching 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SCHOOL AND LIFE. 

16p. (PGL #117— Sec heading “Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets”) 

LANGUAGE AND THE FINE ARTS. April 1946. 

95p. (5) $1 

LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

Twentietli Yearbook. 1941. 442p, (10) . . $2 

Legislation 

HOW A FEDERAL BILL BECOMES A LAW. (Edu- 
cation for Legislation No. 3) 1947. 24p. 

(LFR) 15^ 

IS MY BALLOT SHOWING? 1947. 4p. (9) Per 
hundred $1.50 

Libraries and Schools 

SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES WORKING 
TOGETHER IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE, 

1941. 64p. (H) 254 

NEA HANDBOOK AND MANUAL 



Afeisfol Hygiene 

essentials of mental health. 16p. (PGL 
1^109 — Sec heading “Personal Growth 
Leaflets”) 

mental hygiene and health education. 


Dec. 1943. 122p. (5) $1 

Peoce and Education 

education for world security. No. 117- 

1943. 140p. (19) $1 

learning about — education and the 
PEACE. March 1944. 40p. (EPC) 10^ 


PERIODICALS 

Address correspondence to the department 
issuing the periodical at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., unless another ad- 
dress is given. Bracketed figure indicates number 
o£ issues per year. 

adult education bulletin (with supplement 
on veterans education). Department o£ Adult 
Education. Annual membership £cc $2. [6] 
( 1 ) 

bulletin of the national association of sec- 
ondary-school PRINCIPALS. With $3 member- 
ship fee. [8] (19) 

educational LEADERSHIP. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. With $5 
membership £ee; subscription, $3.50. [8] (8) 
educational SCREEN. Department o£ Audio- 
Visual Instruction. With $3 membership fee. 
Subscription price, $3. 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago, 111. [10] (28) 

industrial arts teacher, the. American Indus- 
trial Arts Association. Anthony T. Stavaski; 
State Teachers College, Cali£ornia, Pa. (6) 
JOURNAL OF exceptional CHILDREN. Interna- 
tional Council £or Exceptional Children. With 
$2 membership fee. Chapter members, $2. 
Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Michigan, 
Treasurer-Manager. [8] (13) 

JOURNAL OF health AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. With $3.50 mem- 
bership fee. [10] (2) 

JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN. With $5 membership fee; Sub- 
scription, $2.50. [4] (17) 

LEGISLATIVE NEWS FLASH. Mimcographcd news- 
letter sent to selected mailing list. Single copies 
free. (LFR) 

1948-49 


NBA Publications 

UP READER, THE. Department of Lip Reading. 
With $1 membership fee. Betty Cavender, 
Public Schools, South Bend, Ind. [4] (15) 
music EDUCATORS JOURNAL. Music Educatofs Na- 
tional Conference. With $3 membership fee; 
subscription, $1.50. 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, 111. [6] (16) 

NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. United 

Business Education Association. Annual sub- 
scription, $2. [4] (27) 

NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Department 

of Elementary School Principals. With $3 
membership fee. [6] (10) 

NEA JOURNAL. With $5 membership fee in NEA. 
50<^ per copy. [9] (DP) 

NEA NEWS. Sent to selected mailing list. Weekly 
during fall months; semi-monthly after De- 
cember, (DP) 

NEWS BULLETIN. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Free to local associations. [3] (9) 

PUBLIC AND EDUCATION, THE. Prepared primarily 
for lay leaders. 50^ per single annual sub- 
scription. [7 or 8] (DP) 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH. Spccch Associ- 
ation of America. $2.50. Karl R. Wallace, 
head, School of Speech and Drama, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville. [4] (26) 
RESEARCH BULLETIN. Rescarch Division, NEA. 
With $5 or life membership fee in NEA. 
Subscription, $1. [4] (RD) 

RESEARCH QUARTERLY. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Subscription, $3. (Available to libraries only.) 
[4] (2) 

REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. American 

Educational Rescarch Association. With $5 
membership in the Association. Annual sub- 
scription, $5. [5] (5) 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR, THE. American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. Free to mem- 
bers. [9] (3) 

SCIENCE TEACHER, THE. National Science Teach- 
ers Association. With $2 membership fee. 
Hanor A. Webb, secretary, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. [4] (23) 

SOCIAL EDUCATION. National Council for the 
Social Studies. With $4 membership fee. Sub- 
scription, $3. [8] (22) 

STUDENT LIFE. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, $1.50. [8] (19) 

UBEA FORUM. United Business Education As- 
sociation. With $2 membership fee. After 
Aug. 1, 1948, $3. [8] (27) 
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Personal Growth leaflets 

A series of 140 16-page leaflets 3x5 inches in 
size in the fields of guidance, professional 
problems, and social-economic issues. Leaflets 
are one cent each in quantities of 25 or more, 
cash with order. No orders accepted for less 
than 25 cents. Orders of 1000 or more arc 
subject to 25% discount. Standard discount 
rates, as set forth on p. 3, do not apply to 
Personal Growth Leaflets. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for latest list of titles; or 
send a $1 bill asking for “Special Offer Num- 
ber One*’ — a get-acquainted collection of 
more than 100 leaflets. [See page 411.] 

Plays and Pageants 

A GOOD AMERICAN. A play for intermediate 


grades. By Lucille B. Boggan. 1947. 18 

characters. 16p. (DP) 15^1 

AMERICA UNLIMITED. A play for juniot and 
senior highschools. By Lyda M. Ickler. 
1946. 13 characters. 24p. (DP) 254 


BEACHHEAD FOR FREEDOM. A play for junior 
and senior highschools. By Lyda M. 
Ickler. 1947. 20 characters. 20p. (DP) 20^ 

CIRCUS OR THE JUNGLE, THE. A play fot 
Upper-elementary grades. By Solomon 
Simonson. 1946. 10 characters. 20p. (DP) 254 

HEALTH AROUND THE CLOCK. A playlet for 
primary grades. By teachers and pupils 
of Kentucky Elementary School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1947. 30 characters. 16p. (DP) 15^ 
REFLECTIONS OF A TEACHER, THE. Oct. 1947. 

52p. (9) 254 

INVITATION, THE. A play for highschools. 

By Osmond Molarsky. 1945. 6 characters. 

20p. (DP) 15^ 

REHEARSAL. A play foF upper-elemcntary 
grades. By Agnes Kain. 1945. 10 char- 
acters, 16p. (DP) 15^ 

SECRET WEAPON, THE. A play for elementary 
schools. By Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 

1944. 6 characters. 16p. (DP) 154 

Postwar Education 

POSTWAR ISSUES CONFRONTING SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. No. 137. 1946. 164p. (19) . $I 

POSTWAR PLANS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

No. 125. 1944. 152p. (19) $1 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION. 

(Mimeo.) 1944. 23p. (NCD) Free 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION— AP- 
PENDIX. (Mimeo.) 1944. 2 Ip. (NCD) Free 

PROPOSALS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN POST- 
WAR AMERICA. April 1944. 80p. (RD) . 254 

Professional Organization 

AND ... SO IT HAPPENED TO YOU. 12p. (9) Free 
DIRECTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY -SCHOOL PRINCIPALS No. 143. 

1947. 159p. (19) $1 

FUTURE TEACHER IDEALS AND PURPOSES. 16p. 

(PGL #170 — See heading “Personal 
Growth Leaflets”) 

handbook: A GUIDE FOR TEACHERS IN OR- 
GANIZATION WORK. 1945. 40p. (9) Single 
copies Free 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATION, A. 

1937. 48p. (EPC) Free 

OFFICIAL REPORT, NEA Department of 

Classroom Teachers. 1946-47. 5 Ip. (9) Free 

Public Relations 

AM I PLUS OR MINUS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS? 

1947. 4p. (9) Per hundred . * $1.50 

EDUCATION ... A MIGHTY FORCE 1 1944. 16p. 10^ 
HOW TO KNOW AND HOW TO USE YOUR COM- 
MUNITY. 1942. 80p. (10) .... . 754 

IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION, THE. Fifteenth 

Yearbook. 1937. 328p. (3) $1 

OUR TEACHERS. Annual Report of the Pro- 
fession to the Public. 1947. 16p. Free 

PUBLIC RELATIONS SERIES, No. 1: TOGETHER 
let’s build GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS ^ 

1946. 4p. (2) 54 

PUBLIC RELATIONS SERIES, No. 2: USE OF 
THE RADIO IN PUBLIC RELATIONS. 1946. 

4p. (2) 54 

TEACHER AND PUBLIC. Eighth Ycarbook. 

1934. 240p. (9) $1 

what people think ABOUT YOUTH AND ED- 
UCATION. Nov. 1940. 36p, (RB) .... 254 

Pupils 

LEGAL STATUS OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPIL. 

Feb. 1948. 40p. (RB) 254 

Reading Instruction 

NEWER PRACTICES IN READING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. Seventeenth Yearbook. 

1938. 480p, (10) $1.50 

READING INSTRUCTION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Jan. 1942. 48p. (RB) 254 
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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING Graclc SlX. 

(PGL #286 — See heading “Personal 
Growth Leaflets.” Similar leaflets for 
Other grades — 1 to 16.) 

TEACHING OF READING, THE. 16p. (PGL 
#119 — See heading “Personal Growth 
Leaflets”) 

Resoarch 

improving educational research (Official 


Report). 1948. 208p. (5) $1.50 

Retirement 

analysis of local provisions for teacher 
retirement. Jan. 1947. 64p. (I) ... . 50^ 
HOW to establish a sound teachers re- 
tirement SYSTEM. 1938. 19p. (I) 15^ 

STATISTICS of LOCAL AND STATE TEACHER RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEMS, 1943-44. April 1945. 

44p. (RB) 25^ 

STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR STATEWIDE RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEMS. Jan. 1946. 56p. (I) . 254 
TEACHER RETIREMENT (Discussion Pamphlet 

No. 2) Nov. 1947. 24p. (9 and RD) ... 15^ 

Ruraf Education 

ADJUSTMENTS IN RURAL EDUCATION. Year- 
book. 1937. 120p. (24) 50<^ 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND TOOL SUBJECTS IN 

RURAL AREAS. Yearbook. 1941. 89p. (24) 50^ 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

1939. (Reissued 1946) 109p. (24) 50<^ 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Yearbook. 1943. 114p. (24) 50^ 

ECONOMICAL ENRICHMENT OF THE SMALL 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. Year- 
book. 1934. 96p. (24) 50^ 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL AMER- 
ICA. Yearbook. 1946. 150p. (24) 50^ 

FARM LEADERS AND TEACHERS PLAN TO- 
GETHER. 1947 Report. 35p. (34) 25^ 

KEY TO BETTER EDUCATION, A. 1947. 16p. 

(24) 154 

NEWER TYPES OF INSTRUCTION IN SMALL 

RURAL SCHOOLS. Yearbook. 1938. 144p. 

(24) 504 

ON-THE-JOB EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES. Yearbook. 1947. (24) 754 


ORGANIZATION OF CURRICULUM FOR ONE- 

TEACHER SCHOOLS. 1933. 44p. (24) 25^ 

POLICY FOR RURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES, A. 1940. 48p 25^ 

RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 1936. 112p. (24) 50^ 
RURAL SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. Ycatbook. 

1944. 96p. (24) 50^ 

RURAL SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW. Yearbook. 

1945. 152p. (24) 50^ 

SCHOOLS IN SMALL COMMUNITIES. Seven- 
teenth Yearbook. 1939. 608p. (3) $2 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCA- 
TION, THE. 1945. 272p. (24) paper, $1; 
cloth $1.50 

Safety Education 

CARS FOR DRIVING INSTRUCTION. 1948. 24p. 

(NCSE) 304 

CHECKLIST OF SAFETY AND SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION. 1939. 30p. (RD) 25^ 

DRAMATIZATIONS IN SAFETY EDUCATION; An 

Annotated Bibliography. 1940. 56p. 

(RD) 254 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL PLANS FOR 

SAFE LIVING, THE. 1945. 24p. (10 and 

NCSE) 30^ 

GROWING UP SAFELY. 1946. 28p. (NCSE, 
Association for Childhood Education) . 50^ 

HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND SAFETY, THE. 

1948. 32p. (NCSE, 19) 35^ 

let’s teach DRIVING — A Previcw of the 
Administrative Guidebook. 1947. 8p. 

(NCSE) Free 

let’s TEACH DRIVING — An Administrative 
Guidebook. 1947. 135p. (NCSE) 50^ 

MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE. 1945. 56p. (NCSE, 19, 22) . . . 40<^ 

1910 DRIVING SKILL ISN’T GOOD ENOUGH 

TODAY. 1947. 4p. (NCSE) Free 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTOR AND. . . 

SAFETY, THE. 1948. 48p. (NCSE, 2, 19) 50<^ 

PROBLEMS AND TOPICS IN SAFETY INSTRUC- 
TION. 1940. 32p. (RD) 25^ 

PEOPLE WANT SAFETY, THE. 1947. 4p. 

(NCSE) Free 

SAFETY EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 1948. 

36p. (NCSE, 24) 354 

SAFETY IN FARM MECHANICS AND WITH FARM 

MACHINES. 1948. 31p. (NCSE, 24) 354 

SAFELY TO SCHOOL. 1946. 12 p. (NCSE) Free 
SAFER HIGHWAY TRAVEL. 1945. 20p. (NCSE) 15^ 
SAFETY EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS. Part I. 

1946. 64p. (NCSE) 30^ 
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SAFETY EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS. Part II. 

1947 123p. (NCSE) 50^ 

SAFETY MATERIALS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 1945. 8p. 
(NCSE) 10^ 

SAFETY SERIES, NO. 1: THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL AND SAFETY. 1947. 31p. (2). . 35^ 
SCHOOL BUS STANDARDS. 1945. RcVIScd 

Edition. 54p. (NCSE) 30^ 

SECONDARY SCHOOL LEAFLETS (Safety in Art, 
Civics, English, Home Economics, Shop, 
Sociology; also a leaflet for parents). 4p. 


TEACHER LIABILITY FOR PUPIL INJURIES. 

1940. 24p. (RD) 254 

TEACHERS AND CHILDREN PLAN FOR SAFE 

LIVING. 1945. 24p. (10 and NCSE) 30^ 

UNITS IN SAFETY EDUCATION. (Grades I and 

II) 1940. 68p. (RD) 254 

UNITS IN SAFETY EDUCATION. (Gradcs III and 

IV) 1940. 64p. (RD) 254 

UNITS IN SAFETY EDUCATION. (Grades V and 

VI) 1940. 68p. (RD) 254 

Salaries and Economic Status 

ANALYSIS OF SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULES. Oct. 

1947. 48p. (RB) 254 


BETTER SALARIES FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. 16p. 

(PGL #57 — Sec heading “Personal 
Growth Leaflets’*) 

COST OF LIVING TRENDS — ^THEIR MEANING 

FOR TEACHERS. Fcb. 1945. 25p. (RD) 15^ 

ECONOMIC WELFARE OF TEACHERS, THE. Sixth 


Yearbook. 1931. 244p. (9) $1 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS* SALARY SCHED- 
ULES, THE. PART l; ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
FACT-FINDING PROCEDURES. Jan. 1936. 

48p. (RB) 254 

PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES IN THE SCHED- 
ULING OF TEACHERS SALARIES. 1940. 36p. 

(J) 254 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN EQUAL PAY FOR 

EQUAL WORK. 1939. 30p. (E) 25^ 

RURAL TEACHERS ECONOMIC STATUS, THE. 

Jan. 1939. 64p. (RB) 254 

SALARIES OF CITY-SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1946- 

47. Feb. 1947. 23p. (RB) 25^^ 

SALARY SCHEDULES IN COLLEGES FOR TEACHER 

EDUCATION, 1945-46, August 1946. 35p. 

(RD) 15^ 

SALARY SCHEDULING (Discussion pamphlet 
No. 8). March 1946. 24p. (9 and RD) . . 15^ 


SPECIAL SALARY TABULATIONS, 1946-47. 

I- A — Salaries Paid Teachers, Principals, 
and Certain Other School Employees, 
1946-47: 84 Cities over 100,000 in Pop- 
ulation. II- A — Salaries Paid Teachers, 
Principals, and Certain Other School Em- 
ployees, 1946-47: 219 Cities, 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population. Ill- A, IV-A, and 
V-A — Salaries Paid Teachers, 1946-47; 
1793 Cities, 2500 to 30,000 in Popula- 
tion. I-B — Salaries Paid School Adminis- 
trative and Supervisory Officers, 1946-47: 
84 Cities over 100,000 in population. 

II- B — Salaries Paid School Administrative 
and Supervisory Officers, 1946-47: 219 
Cities, 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 
(Planographcd) (RD) 


, X ^ 

Each tabulation 

Each set $25 

teacher’s ECONOMIC POSITION, THE. Scpt. 

1935. 108p. (RB) 50<^ 

TEACHERS* SALARIES AND THE PUBLIC WEL- 

FARE. Dec. 1943. 32p. (RB) 254 

Sehooiboards 

SCHOOL BOARDS IN ACTION. Twcnty-Fouith 
Yearbook. 1946. 413p. (3) $2 

STATUS AND PRACTICES OF BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION. April 1946. 36p. (RB) 25^ 

Science and Mathematics 

NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS, THE. 

Oct. 1945. 63p. (5) |1 

TIME FOR SCIENCE INSTRUCTION. Ycarbook. 

1946. 51p. (23) 50^ 

Secondary Education 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

No. 129. 1945. 112p. (19) $1 

AVIATION EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

No. 126. 1944. 232p. (19) $1 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 

RELATED FIELDS. 1946. 32p. (8) 50^ 

1947 CONVENTION ON PLANNING FOR AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH, THE. No. 146. 1947. 224p. 

(19) $1 

COORDINATION OF YOUTH SERVICES TO PRE- 
VENT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 1947. 

152p. (RD) 504 

OURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. No. 149. 1947. 120p. 

(19) $1 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. No. 123. 1944. 112p. (19) |1 
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education for all AMERICAN YOUTH. 1944. 

42 Ip. (EPC) $1 

education for today’s world. No. 150. 

1947. 149p. (19) $1 

emerging curriculum in ENGLISH IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, THE. No. 136. 1946. 

200p. (19) $1 

EVALUATING SECONDARY EDUCATION. No. 106, 

1942. 207p. (19) $1 

EVALUATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. April 

1948. 256p. (19) |1 

FUNCTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE SECONDARY- 

SCHOOL PROGRAM. No. 148. 1947. 120p. 

(19) $1 

FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. No. 

64. 1937. 226p. (19) $1.10 

IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH OF SECONDARY- 

SCHOOL AGE, THE. No. 145. 1947. 166p. 

(19) $1 

IMPORTANT ISSUES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

No. 144. 1947, 160p. (22) $1 

ISSUES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. No. 59. 

1936. 310p. (19) $1.10 

MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, THE. No. 130. 

1945. 176p. (19) $1 

PLANNING FOR YOUTH IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL. No. 142. 1946. llOp. (19) . . . $1 

PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 1945. 64p. 

(19 and EPC) 254 

PLANNING IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. No. 

122. 1944. 128p. (19) $1 

Poster Series of 10 based on planning for 
AMERICAN youth; sizc 17'^x22" (19) 
per set of ten $1.50 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

CONVENTION. No. 153. 1948. 304p. (19) $1 

PUBLIC RELATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

No. 152. 1948. 343p. (19) . . $1 

SECONDARY SCHOOL AND POSTWAR ADJUST- 
MENTS, THE. No. 131. 1945. 136p. (19) $1 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS LOOK TO TOMOR- 
ROW’S NEEDS. No. 138. 1946. 176p. (19) $1 

SPEECH EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 


YOUTH. No. 151. 1948. 238p. (19) . $1 

superintendents’ OPINIONS ON COMPULSORY 
YOUTH PROGRAMS. Dcc. 1944. 40p. (RB) 25^ 
WORK experience IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL. No. 111. 1943. 160p. (19) . $1 

YOUTH AT WORK. No. 99. 1941. 200p. (19) $1 

YOUTH EDUCATION TODAY. Sixteenth Year- 
book. 1938. 512p. (3) $2 
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Social Studies 

CLASSROOM AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. 


Second Yearbook. 1932. (22) $2 

CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH TO THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES, THE. Eighth 

Yearbook, 1937. 240p. (22) $2 

ECONOMIC EDUCATION. Eleventh Yearbook. 


1940. 170p. (22) paper, $2; cloth . $2.30 

HISTORICAL APPROACH TO METHODS OF 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES, THE. Fifth 


Yearbook. 1935. (22) $2 

IMPROVING SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION. 

Nov. 1937. 76p. (RB) 50.^ 

PARTIES AND POLITICS IN THE LOCAL COM- 
MUNITY. Nov. 1945. 144p. (22) 50^ 

PROGRAMS AND UNITS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 

1941. 149p. (22) $1.50 

SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Revised Edition. 1947. 118p. (22) . . . $1 

SELECTED TEST ITEMS IN WORLD HISTORY. 

Revised Edition. 1947. 95p. (22) .... 754 

SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

(Kindergarten and Primary Grades). 
Curriculum Series No. 4. 1945. 119p. 

(22) $1 

SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SCHOOLS, THE. First 

Yearbook. 1931. (22) $2 

SOCIAL STUDIES, THE. Oct. 1941. Part 2. 55p. 

(5) 75tf 

SOCIAL-STUDIES CURRICULUM, THE. FoUrth 

Yearbook, 1934. 480p. (22) $2 

SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM, THE. Four- 
teenth Yearbook. 1936. 480p. (3) $1 

SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK BEYOND THE WAR, THE. 

Nov. 1944. 40p. (22) 10^ 

STRUCTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, THE. 

Sept. 1945. 144p. (22) 50^ 

STUDY AND TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The Seventeenth Yearbook. 1946. (22) 
paper, $2; cloth $2.50 

TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING IN THE SOCIAL 

STUDIES. Thirteenth Yearbook. 1942. 

180p. (22) paper $2 

WARTIME SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. 1943. 51p. (22) $1 

Social Trends and Problems 
CONSUMER EDUCATION AND HOME ECONOM- 
ICS. 1945. 20p. (19) 15^ 

EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE. Nineteenth 

Yearbook. 1941. 368p. (3) $2 
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EXTENT OF SCHOOLING OF THE AMERICAN 

PEOPLE. Nov. 1944. 16p. (N) . 15<^ 

EXTENT OF SCHOOLING OF THE RURAL-FARM 
POPULATION AND THE URBAN POPULATION. 

Nov. 1944. 16p. (N) 15^ 

POPULATION TRENDS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL 

IMPLICATIONS. Jan. 1938. 60p. (RB) . . 50^ 
SCHOOLS AND THE 1940 CENSUS. NoV. 1941. 

32p. (RB) 254 

SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF EDUCATION. Fcb. 

1940. 72p. (5) $1 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION. Thirteenth 

Yearbook. 1935. 384p. (3) $1 

SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Fcb. 

1946. 96p. (5) $1 

Student Activities 

THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL. No. 141. 1946. 156p. (19) . $I 

HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL • JUNIOR HONOR 

SOCIETY. Sept. 1945. 184p. (19) $1 

SEVENTH HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL HONOR 

SOCIETY. March 1945, 247p. (19). . . $1 

STUDENT COUNCIL IN THE SECONDARY 

SCHOOL, THE. No. 124. 1944. 248p. (19) $1 

STUDENT COUNCILS COOPERATE. Oct. 1946. 

96p. (19) $1 

STUDENT COUNCILS HANDBOOK. 1947. 12 8p. 

(19) $1 

Supervision 

DEPARTMENT HEAD AND INSTRUCTIONAL IM- 
PROVEMENT, THE. 1948. 50p. (8) . . 754 

EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION. Fourth Year- 
book. 1931. 181p. (8) $1 

LEADERSHIP THROUGH SUPERVISION. 1946 

Yearbook. 163p. (8) $2 

PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISION, THE. Tenth 

Yearbook. 1931. 524p. (10) $1 

SCHOOL FOLLOWS THROUGH, THE. No. 101. 

1941. ]64p. (19) $1 

THAT ALL MAY LEARN. No. 85. 1939. 235p. 

(19) $1.10 

WARTIME PLANNING AND EVALUATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. No. 118. 1943. 

112p. (19) $1 

Teacher Education 

FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA YEARBOOK. 

Published annually (DP) $1 
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let’s LOOK FORWARD PROFESSIONALLY. 1947. 

4p. (9) Per hundred $1.50 

IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL. 

Twenty-First Yearbook. 1942. 347p. (10) $2 

TEACHERS COLLEGES AFTER TWO YEARS OF 

WAR. Feb. 1944. 36p. (RB) 254 

TEACHER LOOKS AT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, THE. Dec. 1945. 56p. (RB) 25^ 

TEACHER LOOKS AT TEACHER LOAD, THE. 

Nov. 1939. 56p. (RB) 25 ^‘ 

TEACHER PERSONNEL. JunC 1946. 102p. (5) $1 

TEACHER PERSONNEL PROCEDURES: EMPLOY- 
MENT CONDITIONS IN SERVICE. May 1942. 

36p. (RB) 254 

TEACHER PERSONNEL PROCEDURES. SELECTION 

AND APPOINTMENT. March 1942. 32p. 

(RB) 254 

TEACHER RATING. (Discussion Pamphlet No. 

10) Dec. 1946. 24p. (9 and RD) 154 

TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND: A PROGRAM 

OF ACTION. June 1941. 40p. (L) . . 254 

Teaching Aids for Soda! Studies 

(How-To-Do-It Series) 

NO. 1. HOW TO USE A MOTION PICTURE. 8p. 

(22) 104 

NO. 2. HOW TO USE A TEXTBOOK. 6p. (22) 1 0</ 

NO. 3. HOW TO USE LOCAL HISTORY. 6p. (22) 10^ 
ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM, THE. No. 28. 

1945. 112p. (19) $1 

(Resource Units for Secondary Teachers) 

AGRICULTURE. 1942. 52p. (19 and 22) 404 

America’s schools. 1943. 62p. (19 and 22) 40<;‘ 

AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING, THE. 1943. 

60p. (19 and 22) 404 

CRIME. 1942. 64p. (19 and 22) . . . 404 

HEALTH OF A NATION, THE. 1943. 84p. (19 
and 22) 40(f 

HOW OUR GOVERNMENT RAISES AND SPENDS 

MONEY. 1947. 80p. (19 and 22) . . . .404 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFTER THE 

WAR. 1943. 56p. (19 and 22) 40<^ 

MAKING OUR GOVERNMENT EFFICIENT. 1943. 

60p. (19 and 22) 40<^ 

MAN AND HIS MACHINES. 1942. 56p. (19 and 

22) 40^ 

MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE. 1945. 55p. NCSE, (19 and 22) 40^ 
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POLITICS IN ACTION. 1943. 56p. (19 and 22) 40^ 
population: problems and trends of our 
CHANGING population. 1943. 64p. (19 

and 22) 40^ 

PUBLIC opinion in WAR AND PEACE. 1943. 

68p. (19 and 22) 40^ 

URBAN AND RURAL LIVING. 1943. 56p. (19 

and 22) 40^ 

war: the CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND CONTROL OF 
INTERNATIONAL VIOLENCE. 1943. 83p. (19 
and 22) 40^ 


Teaching Materials 

OPERATION ATOMIC VISION. 1948. 96p. (19) 60^ 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. Grades 1-16. 

16p. each. (PGL #281-96— See head- 
ing “Personal Growth Leaflets”) 

SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING — Index Grades 

1-16. 16p. (PGL # 300 — See heading 
“Personal Growth Leaflets”) 

Teaching as a Profession 


CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE GROUP REPORTS, 

THE. 1946. 132p. (O) $1 

CITY teachers: their PREPARATION, SAL- 
ARIES, AND EXPERIENCE. Jan. 1940. 48p. 

(RB) 254 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING, THE. 1947. 

168p. (O) $1 

LEGAL STATUS OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL 

TEACHER, THE. April 1947. 48p. (RB) 254 

MARRIED WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED. 

1940. 32p. (M) 254 

PROCEEDINGS — WORLD CONFERENCE OF THE 

TEACHING PROFESSION. Aug. 17-30, 1946, 
Endicott N, Y. 1947. 11 Ip 50^ 

STATUTORY STATUS OF SIX PROFESSIONS; AC- 
COUNTANCY, ARCHITECTURE, LAW, MEDI- 
CINE, NURSING, TEACHING. Scpt. 1938. 56p. 

(RB) 254 

Technics of Teaching 

GENERAL ASPECTS OF INSTRUCTION: LEARN- 
ING, TEACHING, AND THE CURRICULUM. 

June 1942. lOlp. (5) $1 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, GENERAL METH- 
ODS OF TEACHING, AND SUPERVISION. Junc 

1939. 80p. (5) $1 
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TEACHING AS A CREATIVE ART. Fifth Year- 
book. 1930. 308p. (9) $1 

Tenure 

ANALYSIS OF SCHOOLBOARD RULES: 40 CITIES 

OVER 100,000 POPULATION. 1938. 40p. 

(M) 254 

COURT DECISIONS ON TEACHER TENURE RE- 
PORTED IN 1943. 1944. 28p. (M) 25^ 

COURT DECISIONS ON TEACHER TENURE RE- 
PORTED IN 1944. 1945. 24p. (M) 25^ 

COURT DECISIONS ON TEACHER TENURE RE- 
PORTED IN 1945. 1946. 24p. (M) 25^ 

COURT DECISIONS ON TEACHER TENURE RE- 
PORTED IN 1946. 1947. 20p. (M) ... . 254 

COURT DECISIONS UNDER TEACHER TENURE 

LAWS 1932-1946. 1947. 200p. (M) . . . $2 

EFFECT OF TENURE UPON PROFESSIONAL 

GROWTH, THE. 1940. 16p. (M) 254 

ESSENTIALS OF A PROPER SCHOOLBOARD 

HEARING. Oct. 1945. 23p. (M) 25^ 

FIRST FIVE YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE, 

THE. 1939. 24p. (M) 25^ 

OPINIONS ON TENURE: SCHOOLBOARD MEM- 
BERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 1939. 24p. 

(M) 254 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE AND 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 1947. 16p. (M) . . . .FfCC 
SUBJECTMATTER INDEX OF COURT DECISIONS 
ON TEACHER TENURE, 1933-42. 32p. DcC. 

1943. (M) 254 

TEACHER TENURE. (Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 1) Nov. 1947. 24p. (9 and RD) . . 154 

TEACHER tenure: ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL. 

Oct. 1947. 72p. (M) 254 

teachers' CONTRACTS — PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICES. March 1945. 40p. (M) 254 

teachers’ OATHS STATUTORY REQUIRE- 

MENTS AND OATH FORMS. Jan. 1945. 32p. 

(M) 254 

TENURE LEGISLATION — HOW TO GET IT, HOW 

TO KEEP IT. May 1944. 28p. (M) 25^ 

TENURE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES. JunC 1943. (M) . . 25^ 
TENURE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 1939. 

24p. (M) 254 

Tests and Measurements 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND THEIR USES. Fcb. 

1947. 128p. (5) $1 
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KEY to LISTINGS! 


Gsnoreil 

(AC) Stocks of the American Child Health 
Association transferred to the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1936 
(DP) Division of Publications 
(EPC) Educational Policies Commission 
(LFR) Legislative and Federal Relations Division 
(MB) Mann-Birch Fund 

(NCD) National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education 
(NCSE) National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation 

(PGL) Personal Growth Leaflets 
(RB) Research Bulletin 
(RD) Research Division 

Committors 

(A) Academic Freedom 

(B) Citizenship 

(C) Credit Unions 

(D) Equal Opportunity of the Rural Teacher 

(E) Ethics 

(F) Health Problems in Education 

(G) International Relations 

(H) NEA and ALA 

(I) Retirement 

(J) Salaries 

(K) School House Planning 

(L) Teacher Preparation and Certification 

(M) Tenure 

(N) Tax' Education and School Finance 

(O) Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 

ards 

Dopartmmats 

(1) Adult Education 

(2) American Association for Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation 


(3) American Association of School Adminis- 

trators 

(4) American Association of Teachers Colleges 

(5) American Educational Research Association 

(6) American Industrial Arts Association 

(7) Art Education 

(8) Association for Supervision and Curricu- 

lum Development 

(9) Classroom Teachers 

(10) Elementary School Principals 

(11) Higher Education 

(12) Home Economics 

(13) International Council for Exceptional 

Children 

(14) Kindergarten-Primary Education 

(15) Lip Reading 

(16) Music Educators National Conference 

(17) National Association of Deans of Women 

(18) National Association of Journalism Direc- 

tors of Secondary Schools 

(19) National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals 

(20) National Association of School Secretaries 

(21) National Council of Administrative 

Women in Education 

(22) National Council for the Social Studies 

(23) National Science Teachers Association 

(24) Rural Education 

(25) Secondary Teachers 

(26) Speech Association of America 

(27) United Business Education Association 

(28) Visual Instruction 

(29) Vocational Education 


We are enlisted in a great cause. We see\ to perpetuate the demo- 
crattc institutions in the defense of which we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. We are ready to assume the place of 
leadership which our profession must tahe, and we have faith in the 
response which the people of our country will give in support of our 
program . — george d, strayer, speahjng before the National Educational 
Association, 1919, 
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Personal Growth Leaflets sell for 1 ^ 
per copy. Matching envelopes are also 1 ^ 
each. No order accepted for less than 25^. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or 
less. Carriage charges will be prepaid on 

PGLS — Special 

[ 1 ] Your Life in the Making 
[ 2 ] Your Mind m the Making 
[ 3 ] Your Health in the Making 
[ 4 ] Your Home in the Making 
[ 6 ] Your Citizenship in the Making 
[ 7 ] Your Personality in the Making 
[ 9 ] The Planning of Your Life 
[ 11 ] The Tenth Generation (32 pages) 

[ 20 ] The Growing Teacher 
[ 21 ] A Golden Treasury of Beauty and Wisdom 
[ 22 ] A Golden Treasury from the Bible 
[ 23 ] A Golden Treasury on the Art of Living 
[ 25 ] Selections from George Washington 
[ 26 ] Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson 
[ 27 ] Selections from Abraham Lincoln 
[ 28 ] Selections from Horace Mann 
[ 30 ] The Significance of Friendship 
[ 31 ] Shall I Go to College? 

[ 32 ] Shall I Attend a Junior College? 

[ 35 ] How To Study 

[ 36 ] How To Use Personal Growth Leaflets 

[ 41 ] Learning To Be a Leader 

[ 42 ] Franklin’s Plan of Sclfimprovcmcnt 

[ 43 ] Franklin’s Personal Growth Rccordbook 

[ 44 ] The Tyranny of Bad Habits 

[ 45 ] A Parliamentary Primer 

[ 46 ] Poor Richard’s Almanac 

[ 56 ] Increase Federal Aid for Education Now 

[ 60 ] Our Faith in Education 

[ 61 ] Horace Mann’s Letter to Young Americans 

[ 62 ] The Code of the Good American 

[ 63 ] The United States Flag Code 

[ 68 ] Education — the Mainstay of Business 

[ 70 ] The Boy Scouts of America 

[ 80 ] The Community 

[ 81 ] Emma Willard and Her Plan 

[ 82 ] Mary Lyon and Mount Holyoke College 

[ 85 3 Frances Willard, Educator 

[ 86 ] Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee 

[ 87 ] Alice Freeman Palmer 

[ 88 ] Susan B. Anthony 
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cash orders but orders not accompanied 
by cash will be billed with carriage 
charges included. 

The 101 PGLS listed below arc avail- 
able for $1 as Special One: 

One, List A 

[ 90 ] Horace Mann 
[ 91 ] Seven Adventures in Pioneering 
[ 92 ] True Americanism 
[ 99 ] Student Selfgovernment 

[101] Have You Had Your Vitamins'^ 

[102] Our Common Diseases 

[103] Shall I Become a Smoker? 

[104] Shall I Become a Drinker? 

[105] Nicotine Knockout 

[106] Colds Aren’t Trivial 

[109] Essentials of Mental Health 

[110] Tuberculosis 

[112] Teaching Economics to Children 
[115] What Highschools Ought To Teach 
[119] The Teaching of Reading 
[123] The Man Who Taught Me Most 
[126] A Message to Garcia 

[129] Do You Want To Be Happy and Free? 

[130] Prejudice 

[145] In Praise of Teaching 

[149] Education and Human Relations 

[150] The Place of Religion in Education 

[151] The World We Fought For 

[152] Paths to Tomorrow 

[153] An American Program of Plenty 

[154] Financing Postwar Prosperity 

[157] Pressure Groups in Our Democracy 

[158] Foreign Trade Means You 

[159] World Citizenship 

[160] A Century of Consumer Cooperation 

[161] Our Profession Glorious 

[170] Future Teacher Ideals and Purposes 

[177] Motive-Centered Education 

[178] The Parent’s Part in Education 
[181] The First Five Years of Life 
[190] Religion and the Public Schools 
[202] 100 Significant Books 

[205] American Life in Biography 

[206] American History in Fiction 
[222] Books Every Child Should Know 
[233] Fiction for Junior Highschool Students 
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[237] Fiction for Highscliool Students [290] 

[281] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 1 [291] 

1 282] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 2 [292] 

[283] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 3 [293] 

[284] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 4 [294] 

1285] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 5 [295] 

[286] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 6 [296] 

[287] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 7 [297] 

[288] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 8 [300] 

[289] Selections for Memorizing — Grade 9 


PGLS — List B 

This includes PGLS in addition to [ 97 ] 
those in List A. Persons wishing to order j| 
a complete set of PGLS, including titles [113] 
in both List A and List B, should send 
$3 asking for Special Three, which in- [iL] 

eludes the American Citizens Handbook, [125] 

[135] 

[ 15 ] The First State Normal School in America [138] 


[ 33 ] The College of the Future [144] 

[ 51 ] The Story of the NEA [147] 

[ 53 ] Individual Guidance thru the Schools [I'^S] 

[ 57 ] Better Salaries for Better Schools [155] 

[ 59 ] The Story of American Education Week [162] 

f 65 ] Allied Youth: A School Club [163] 

[66 ] American Youth Hostels [164] 

[ 69 ] The Young Citizens League [165] 

[ 75 ] Highschool Correspondence Study [166] 

[ 77 ] Schoolground Beautification [167] 

[ 93 ] A Primer of Taxation [126] 

[ 94 ] Economic Systems in the United States [186] 

[ 95 ] White House Conference 1940 


Selections for Memorizing — Grade 10 
Selections for Memorizing — Grade 11 
Selections for Memorizing — Grade 12 
Selections for Memorizing — Grade 13 
Selections for Memorizing — Grade 14 
Selections for Memorizing — Grade 15 
Selections for Memorizing — Grade 16 
Patriotic Selections for Memorizing 
Selections for Memorizing — Index Grades 
1-16 


Roads to American Prosperity 

Legal Liability of Teacher and School 

Art in School and Life 

The New Commercial Program 

Foreign Languages in School and Life 

Self supervision for Teachers 

How To Become an Expert Typist 

How I Found My Job 

Ethics for Teachers — The New NEA Code 

The Teachers Credit Union 

Teacher, Take It Easy 

Fleirs of Democracy 

Creative Democracy 

Youth and Social Security 

Shall I Become a Teacher? 

FTA at Work in Highschools 
Programs and Projects for FTA Clubs 
What It Means To Be a Future Teacher 
FTA at Work in Colleges 
How To Secure a Teaching Position 
Social Imagination in Education 
Achievements of Science 


Selections for Memorizing 


As will be noted in the listing of Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets in Special One, 
PGLS 281 thru 296 are devoted to Selec- 
tions for Memorizing, grades one thru 
16. These memory selections contain a 
common core of religious, patriotic, and 
ethical teaching gathered from a consen- 
sus of teachers’ opinions. 

Think what it would mean if every 
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child who passes thru our free public 
schools had a common literary heritage. 
It is just such a heritage that is pro- 
vided in the Selections for Memorizing 
which are widely used thruout the na- 
tion. Many teachers order enough of 
these leaflets so that each child in their 
classes may be given the leaflet appro- 
priate to his grade early in the year. 
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NEA H®N€III ROLE 


NEA Honor Roll 


The following county, city school systems (with population of 2500 
or more), and institutions of higher learning reported 100 percent mem- 
bership in the NEA for 1947-48. Some of these school systems have been 
on the NEA Honor Roll continuously for many years. The year when 
they began this perfect record is indicated. Thus 42 means that the 
county or city began its 100 percent record in the school year, 1942-43. 


ililabama 

100% COUNTIES 
Autauga — 42 
Baldwin — 42 
Barbour — 43 
Bibb— 42 
Blount — 46 
Bullock — 43 
Butler — 43 
Calhoun — 43 
Chambers — 46 
Cherokee — 44 
Chilton — 37 
Choctaw — 43 
Clarke — 47 
Clay— 45 
Cleburne — 45 
Coffee — 43 
Conecuh — 43 
Coosa — 43 
Covington — 42 
Crenshaw — 47 
Cullman — 38 
DeKalb— 42 
Elmore — 43 
Escambia — 42 
Etowah — 43 
Fayette — 44 
Franklin — 44 
Geneva — 47 
Hale— 43 
Houston — 42 
Jackson — 45 
Lamar — 44 
Lauderdale — 40 
Lawrence — 46 
Lee— 43 
Limestone — 43 
Lowndes — 43 
Macon — 42 
Madison — 43 


Marengo — 43 
Marion — 44 
Monroe — 42 
Montgomery — 37 
Morgan — 43 
Perry — 45 
Pickens — 43 
Pike— 43 
Randolph — 42 
St. Clair— 44 
Shelby— 38 
Sumter — 44 
Talladega — 46 
Tallapoosa — 45 
Tuscaloosa — 44 
Walker— 40 
Wilcox— 43 
Winston — 45 

100% CITIES 

Alexander City — 43 
Andalusia — 43 
Anniston — 42 
Athens — 43 
Atmore — 35 
Attalla — 46 
Brewton — 41 
Carbon Hill— 42 
Cullman — 38 
Decatur — 43 
Dothan — 43 
Enterprise — 42 
Eufaula — 43 
Fairfield — 46 
Florala — 43 
Florence — 47 
Huntsville — 42 
Jacksonville — 37 
Jasper — 40 
La nett — 43 
Opelika — 43 
Opp — 42 


Ozark — 42 
Piedmont — 43 
Roanoke — 42 
Russellville — 44 
Selma — 43 
Sheffield— 45 
Sylacauga — 38 
Talladega — 43 
Tarrant — 42 
Troy — 36 
Tuscaloosa — 36 
Tuscumbia — 44 
Union Springs — 42 

Arizona 

100% COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Bisbee — 46 
Chfton— 31 
Glendale El. D.— 46 
Jerome — 23 
Prescott — 47 
Tempe El. D. — 30 
Tuscon — 47 
Williams— 38 
Winslow — 25 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Phoenix College — 47 

Arkansas 

100% COUNTIES 
Arkansas — 47 
Ashley — 45 
Boone — 46 
Bradley— 47 
Chicot — 44 


Cleveland — 45 
Columbia — 44 
Conway — 45 
Crawford — 43 
Crittenden — 44 
Dallas — 47 
Faulkner — 44 
Fulton — 45 
Garland — 47 
Hempstead — 45 
Hot Springs — 47 
Howard — 44 
Jackson — 46 
Jefferson — 46 
Johnson — 43 
Lawrence — 44 
Lee— 44 
Lincoln — 47 
Little River — 44 
Logan — 46 
Madison — 45 
Miller— 47 
Monroe — 47 
Montgomery — 47 
Perry — 47 
Phillips— 44 
Pope — 47 
Prairie — 47 
St. Francis — 44 
Scott — 47 
Sebastian — 44 
Sevier — 47 
Sharp — 46 
Union — 44 
Woodruff— 47 
Yell— 44 

100% CITIES 

Arkadelphia — 46 
Batcsville — 44 
Benton — 45 
Blytheville — 46 
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Brinkley — 43 
Camden — 45 
Clarendon — 44 
Clarksville — 43 
Conway — 44 
Crossett — 44 
DeQueen — 44 
Dermott — 44 
El Dorado — 44 
Fayetteville — 46 
Fordyce — 45 
Forrest City — 44 
Fort Smith — 45 
Harrison— 44 
Helena— 44 
Hope — 44 
Hot Springs — 45 
Hulbcrt-Wcst 
Memphis — 44 
Magnolia — 44 
Malvern — 47 
Marianna — 42 
Marked Tree — 42 
McGehee — 47 
Mena — 46 
Monticello — 45 
Morrilton — 44 
Nashville — 44 
Newport — 46 
N. Little Rock— 46 
Osceola — 46 
Paragould — 44 
Paris — 44 
Pocahontas — 47 
Prescott — 45 
Rogers — 44 
Russellville — 46 
Searcy — 46 
Siloam Springs — 44 
Springdale — 44 
Stuttgart — 47 
Texarkana — 45 
Trumann — 47 
Van Buren — 43 
Warren — 46 
West Helena — 44 • 
Wynne — 45 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
Arkansas STC 
(Conway) — 47 
State A & M 
College — 47 
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California 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Anaheim El. D. — 44 
Azusa El. D. — 47 
Burkank — 47 
Chula Vista — 41 
Compton EL D. — 35 
Coronado — 47 
Culver City — 41 
Dinuba — 26 
El Monte El. D.— 37 
Hawthorne — 47 
Hemet — 47 
Hermosa Beach — 44 
Oakdale EL D. — 33 
Ontario EL D. — 42 
Piedmont — 20 
Placer ville — 45 
Redlands — 37 
Redondo Beach — 47 
San Luis Obispo — 47 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Santa Monica Col- 

lcgc-47 

Colorado 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Aurora — 33 
Canon City — 47 
Englewood — ^33 
Fort Collins— 35 
Grand Junction — 45 
Greeley — 41 
La Junta — ^21 
Lamar — 40 
Las Animas — 46 
Leadvillc — 39 
Littleton — 44 
Monte Vista — 47 
Montrose Sch. D. 1 — 42 
Rocky Ford — ^23 
Salida — 42 
Sterling — 44 
Trinidad — 37 
Wheatridge — 42 


100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
Mesa College— 47 

Coiiraecticuf 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
(none) 

Delaware 

100 % COUNTIES 
Eastern New 
Castle — 30 
Western New 
Castle — 41 

100% CITIES 
Alexis 1. DuPont Spe- 
cial Sch. D.— 38 
Mt. Pleasant Special 
Sch. D.— 46 
Newark Special Sch. 
D.— 47 

Caesar Rodney Special 
Sch. D.— 47 
Smyrna Special Sch. 
D.— 46 

Florida 

100 % COUNTIES 
Highlands — 44 
Pinellas — 45 

Georgia 

100 % COUNTIES 
Atkinson — 47 
Bacon — 47 
Banks — 47 
Bibb— 47 
Brantley — 47 
Butts — 47 
Calhoun — 41 
Camden — 47 
Catoosa — 41 
Charlton — 47 
Chatahoochcc — 44 
Chattooga — 44 
Cherokee — 47 


Clarke— 47 
Clinch — 42 
Cook — 46 
Dooly — 46 
Emanuel — 46 
Evans — 45 
Floyd — 47 
Glynn — 43 
Habersham — 43 
Hall— 47 
Hancock — 47 
Hams — 46 
Hart— 44 
Heard — 44 
Houston — 47 
Irwin — 47 
Jackson — 45 
Jenkins — 47 
Johnson — 47 
Jones — 47 
Lanier — 46 
Lee — 47 
Madison — 46 
Marion — 45 
McDuffie— 47 
Monroe — 47 
Muscogee — 46 
Oconee — 47 
Paulding — 47 
Peach — 47 
Pierce — 45 
Pulaski — 47 
Putnam — 47 
Rabun — 46 
Randolph — 46 
Rockdale — 47 
Schley — 47 
Spalding — 45 
Stephens — 47 
Sumter — 46 
Talbot— 47 
Terrell — 47 
Thomas — 47 
Toombs — 46 
Treutlen — 47 
Troup — 47 
Walton — 47 
Ware— 47 
Wayne— 47 
Webster — 46 
White— 45 
Wilkes— 47 
Worth — 46 
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100% CITIES 
Amcncus — 36 
Canton — 47 
Carrollton — 47 
Cedartown — 47 
Columbus 47 
Commerce — 45 
Douglas — 41 
Dublin— -45 
Eastman — 47 
T^itzgcrald — 45 
Jaincsville — 45 
Gnffin — 47 
Hogansvillc — 47 
La Grange — 42 
Moultrie — 47 
Newnan — 43 
Quitman — 46 
Thomaston — 42 
Thomasville — 47 
Thomson — 46 
Tifton — 44 
Toccoa — 44 
Irion — 45 
V^aldosta — 44 
Vidalia— 44 
Way cross — 45 
West Point — 46 

Idaho 

100% COUNTIES 
Blaine — 47 
Camas — 47 
Franklin — 47 
Gooding — 47 
Power — 47 
Scmhi — 47 

100% CITIES 
Blackfoot — 47 
Burley— 43 
Caldwell— 47 
Cocur d* Alcnc — 47 
Emmett — 47 
Gooding — 47 
Idaho Falls — ^25 
Kellogg — 47 
Lewiston — 41 
Malad City — 47 
Moscow — 47 
Pocatello — 47 
Preston — 47 
Rupert — 43 
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St. Anthony — 47 
Sandpoint — 47 
Twin Falls — 44 

Illinois 

100% COUNTIES 
Brown — 45 
Clay— 46 
Crawford — 44 
Edwards — 46 
Lawrence — 46 
Pulaski — 47 
Randolph — 47 
Richland — 46 
Wabash— 46 
Wayne — 46 
White — 46 

100% CITIES 
Aledo — 44 
Anna El. D. — 44 
Arlington Hgts. El. 

D.— 45 

Barrington — 46 
Carlinville — 46 
Carterville El. D. — 39 
Centralia HS D. — 45 
Champaign — 34 
Charleston — 40 
Chester — 44 
Creve Cocur El. 

D.— 46 
Dolton — 47 
Duquoin El. D. — 47 
Edwardsvillc — 36 
Elmhurst El. D.— 31 
Elmwood Park — 33 
Evanston El. D. No. 

76—46 

Evanston HS D. — 30 
Freeport — 46 
Fulton HS D.— 44 
Glencoe — 44 
Glen Ellyn El. D.— 30 
Greenville — 47 
Harrisburg — 42 
Harvey El. D. — 40 
Havana EL D. — 39 
Highland — 31 
Highland Park El D. 

No. 107—43 
High wood — 46 
Hinsdale — 45 


Homewood — 45 
Jacksonville — 37 
Jcrscyvillc El. D. — 36 
Kenilworth — 24 
La Grange El. D. — 44 
Lawrenccville — 46 
Liberty ville EL D. — 38 
Libcrtyville HS D. — 46 
Lombard — 29 
Macomb — 47 
Marshall EL D.— 46 
Mattoon — 42 
Mendota — 34 
Monticcllo EL D. — 46 
Monticcllo HS D.— 40 
Morris — 47 
Mt. Carmel — 47 
Mt. Vernon EL D. — 41 
Naperville — ^24 
Normal — 35 
N. Chicago EL D. No. 
64—37 

Oak Lawn EL D. No. 
123—46 

Oak Park HS D.— 46 
Pekin EL D.— 23 
Pekin HS D.— 24 
Pinckneyville HS D. — 
46 

Pittsfield — 44 
Pontiac EL D. — ^23 
Princeton EL D. — 35 
Princeton HS D. — 23 
River Forest — 29 
River Grove — 46 
Riverside El. D. — 46 
Riverside HS D. — 43 
Robinson EL D. — 39 
Rochelle EL D.— 40 
Rochelle HS D.— 39 
Rock Island — 32 
Salem — 42 
Shclbyvillc — 44 
Silvis — 44 
Steger — 46 

Sterling El. D. No. 11 
—34 

Streator — 47 
Sullivan EL D. — 47 
Sullivan HS D.— 39 
Summit — 47 
Urbana — 46 
Vandalia HS D.— 46 
Watseka EL D.— 25 


Watseka HS D.— 25 
Waukegan EL D. — 39 
West Chicago EL D. 

West Chicago HS D. 

—47 

Westmont — 41 
Wheaton — 26 
Wmnetka EL D.— 22 
Wood River EL D. — 26 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Charleston STC — 34 
Normal STC— 34 

Indiana 

100 % COUNTIES 
Benton — 41 
Clark— 47 
Franklin — 47 
Huntington — 43 
Jasper — 44 
Marion — 47 
Marshall — 46 
Monroe — 46 
Perry — 46 
Porter — 47 
Spencer — 43 
Vanderburgh — 44 
Vermillion — 42 
Warren — 42 

100% CITIES 
Alexandria — 43 
Angola — 47 
Attica — 47 
Bedford — 39 
Beech Grove — 47 
Bicknell — 43 
Bloomington — 43 
BlufiEton — 45 
Brazil— 38 
Clinton— 45 
Columbus — 47 
Crawfordsvillc — 3 1 
Crown Point — 47 
Decatur — 44 
Dunkirk — 30 
Evansville — 36 
Ft. Wayne— 38 
Frankfort — 47 
Franklin — 43 
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Garrett — 42 
Greencastle — 44 
Hobart — 40 
Huntingburg — 44 
Huntington — 23 
Jasper — 47 
Jeffersonville — 43 
LaPorte — 24 
Linton — 47 
Logansport — 41 
Martinsville — 45 
Michigan City — 39 
Mitchell— 47 
Mt. Vernon — 43 
Nappanee — 36 
New Albany — 46 
New Castle — 28 
North Vernon — 46 
Peru — 40 
Petersburg — 34 
Rushville — 47 
Seymour — 31 
Shelbyville — 47 
South Bend — 23 
Sullivan — 43 
Tell City— 47 
Union City — 37 
Valparaiso — 37 
Vincennes — 36 
Wabash— 22 
Warsaw — 46 
West Terre Plaute — 47 
Whiting — 47 

Iowa 

100% COUNTIES 
Carroll Rural — 45 
Lucas Rural — 45 
Montgomery Rural 

—43 

Story Rural — 47 
100% CITIES 
Algona — 39 
Ames — 36 
Burlington — 22 
Charles City — 44 
Cherokee — 32 
Clarinda — 44 
Eldora — 45 
Estherville — 35 
Fairfield— 45 
Fort Madison — 47 
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Independence — 43 
Keokuk— 19 
Oelwein — 47 
Osage — 47 
Osceola — 44 
Ottumwa — 34 
Perry — 47 
Sac City — 41 
Sheldon — 47 
Tama — 47 
Tipton — 44 
West Des Moines — 45 
Wmterset — 45 

Kansas 

100 % COUNTIES 
Barber — 47 
Brown — 44 
Chase — 47 
Chautauqua — 46 
Comanche — 46 
Decatur — 46 
Elk— 47 
Grant — 46 
Greeley — 44 
Hodgeman — 43 
Kearney — 47 
McPherson — 44 
Meade — 44 
Nemaha — 47 
Pawnee — 46 
Saline — 47 
Scott — 46 
Seward — 46 
Stevens — 46 
Wichita — 44 
Wyandotte — 47 

100% CITIES 

Anthony — 34 
Arkansas City — 47 
Atchison — 43 
Augusta — 43 
Belleville— 43 
Beloit — 44 
Caney — 42 
Chanute — 23 
Cherry vale — 24 
Clay Center El. D. — 46 
Coffeyville — 35 
Columbus EL D. — 47 
Concordia — 47 


Council Grove — 43 
Dodge City — 36 
Eldorado — 44 
Eureka — 39 
Fort Scott — 43 
Fredonia— 38 
Garden City — 46 
Garnett — 43 
Girard — 47 
Good land — 46 
Great Bend — 45 
Hays— 34 
Herington — 44 
Hiawatha — 35 
Floisington — 44 
Holton — 44 
Humboldt— 47 
Hutchinson — 43 
Independence — 4 1 
lola— 46 

Junction City — 40 
Kansas City — 24 
Kingman — 44 
Lamed — 46 
Lawrence — 47 
Leavenworth — 43 
Liberal — 43 
Manhattan — 44 
Marysville — 38 
McPherson — 43 
Neodesha — 45 
Newton — 45 
Norton — ^26 
Olathe — 43 
Osa watomie — 3 7 
Ottawa — 39 
Paola — 44 
Parsons — 37 
Pittsburg — 42 
Pratt — 43 
Russell — 38 
Salma — 41 
Topeka — 42 
Wellington — 45 
Winfield— 42 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
Arkansas City Jr. Col- 
lege— 46 

Chanute Jr. College 

—23 

Coffeyville Jr, College 

—35 

NEA 


Dodge City Jr. College 
—45 

Eldorado Jr. College 
—45 

Fort Scott Jr. College 
—43 

Garden City Jr. College 
—46 

Hutchinson Jr. College 
—43 

Independence Jr. Col- 
lege — 41 

lola Jr. College — 47 
Kansas City Jr. College 
—24 

Parsons Jr. College — 37 
Pittsburg STC — 43 
Pratt Jr. College — 44 

Kentnckj 

100 % COUNTIES 
Barren — 46 
Bourbon — 45 
Boyle— 41 
Bracken — 44 
Bulhtt— 46 
Campbell — 37 
Carroll — 44 
Carter — 42 
Clark— 47 
Clinton — 42 
Cumberland — 44 
Daviess — 42 
Estill— 45 
Fayette — 37 
Franklin — 42 
Grant — 42 
Grayson — 44 
Green — 42 
Greenup — 47 
Hardin — 39 
Flarlan — 43 
Harrison — 47 
Hart— 42 
Hickman — 47 
Jefferson — 45 
Jessamine — 41 
Kenton — 36 
Larue — 42 
Lee— 47 
Leslie — 45 
Lincoln — 45 
Logan — 46 
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Madison — 39 
Marshall — 46 
Mason — 43 
McCreary — 36 
McLean— 39 
Meade — 44 
Montgomery — 42 
Nelson — 37 
Nicholas — 46 
Oldham — 43 
Pendleton — 44 
Pike — 45 
Pulaski — 45 
Robertson — 45 
Scott — 45 
Spencer — 47 
Todd— 45 
Union — 42 
Warren — 42 
Webster— 45 
Wolf^43 
Woodford— 44 

100% CITIES 
Ashland — ^27 
Bardstown — 43 
Carrollton — 38 
Central City — 44 
Corbin — 45 
Cumberland — 41 
Danville — 46 
Dawson Springs — 42 
Earlington — 44 
Elizabethtown — 43 
Ft. Thomas — 38 
Frankfort — 41 
Georgetown — 46 
Harlan— 39 
Hazard — 41 
Henderson — 44 
Hopkinsville — 45 
Irvine — 38 
Jenkins — 38 
Lebanon — 43 
Lexington — 37 
Maysvillc — 35 
Middicsboro — 45 
Mt. Sterling — 46 
Murray — 44 
Nicholasville — 44 
Owensboro — 34 
Paducah — 46 
Paris — 45 
Pikeville — 41 
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Pineville — 45 
Princeton — 46 
Providence — 43 
Richmond — 39 
Russellville — 38 
Shelbyville — 41 
Somerset — 42 
Versailles — 45 
Winchester — 43 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Ashland Jr. College 

—38 

College of Education, 

Univ. of Ky, — 45 

Louisiana 

100% PARISHES 
Ascension — 44 
Avoyelles — 37 
Bienville — 38 
Catahoula — 37 
Claiborne — 38 
East Carroll — 45 
Iberville — 46 
Jackson — 46 
Madison — 42 
Morehouse — 42 
Webster — 44 
West Baton Rouge — 41 
West Carroll — 47 
Winn— 47 

100% CITIES 
Lake Charles — 46 
Monroe — 44 

Maine 

100% UNIONS 
Union #49—45 
Union #59—47 
Union #69—46 
Union #82—45 
Union #114 — 43 
Union #121—41 
Union #122—45 

100% CITIES 
Brewer — 31 

Madison & Skowhegan 

—42 
Saco — 34 


100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Gorham STC — 37 

Mar;^land 

100% COUNTIES 
Caroline — 43 
Frederick — 39 
Garrett — 47 
Harford — 47 
Howard — 45 
Kent— 43 

Prince Georges — 47 
Queen Annes — 47 
Somerset — 47 
Talbot— 47 
Washington — 44 
Wicomico — 47 
Worcester — 44 

Massachu- 

setts 

100% UNIONS 
Union #37—36 

100% CITIES 
Stoneham — 37 
Ware — 46 
Wellesley — 45 

Michigan 

100% COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Adrian — 25 
Albion — 35 
Allegan — 47 
Battle Creek — 46 
Berkley- 33 
Dowagiac — 33 
E, Grand Rapids — 45 
Ferndale — 47 
Fremont — 21 
Grand Ledge — 47 
Inkster — 36 
Manistee — 47 
Marine City — 46 
Marshall — 34 
Muskegon Hgts. — 43 


Otsego — 47 
St. Clair — 29 
South Haven — 22 
Sturgis — 46 
Three Rivers — 47 

Minnesota 

100% COUNTIES 

(none) 

100% CITIES 
Austin — 44 
Fergus Falls — 45 
Jackson — 45 
Litchfield- 43 
Little Falls— 43 
Luverne — 45 
Marshall — 44 
Moorhead — 47 
Morris — 44 
N. St. Paul— 47 
Red Wing— 44 
Rochester — 27 
Windom — 43 

Mississippi 

100% COUNTIES 
Clark — 44 
Jasper — 45 
Lauderdale — 45 
Neshoba — 47 

100% CITIES 
Amory — 45 
Biloxi — 38 
Brookhaven — 43 
Clarksdale — 32 
Columbia — 42 
Gulfport — 43 
Hattiesburg — 46 
Hazlehurst — 45 
Holly Springs — 44 
Kosciusko — 47 
Louisville — 47 
McComb — 34 
Meridian — 33 
Moss Point — 38 
New Albany — 42 
Oxford — 44 
Pascagoula — 43 
Philadelphia — 44 
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Vicksburg — 33 
West Point — 45 
Winona — 45 
Yazoo City — 29 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

Clarke Memorial Col- 
lege (Newton) — 47 
Meridian Jr. College 
— 45 

Mississippi Woman’s 
College (Hatties- 
burg) — 47 

Missouri 

100% COUNTIES 
Adair — 47 
Lawrence — 47 
Lincoln — 45 
Monroe — 46 
Ralls — 46 

100% CITIES 

Aurora — 46 
Bcrkclcy--47 
Bolivar — 47 
Boonville — 31 
Brentwood — 46 
Butler — 44 
Clayton — ^24 
Columbia — 47 
Fulton — 46 
Jennings — 47 
Joplin — 47 
Kirkwood — 37 
Ladue — 39 
Lexington — 43 
Louisiana — 47 
Marshall — 47 
Maryville — 28 
Monett — 47 
Neosho — 47 
Nevada — 33 
Normandy — 39 
N. Kansas City — 44 
Richmond Hgts. & 
Maplewood — 45 
Ritenour — 47 
St. Joseph — 18 
Sedalia — ^20 
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Slater — 47 
Springfield — 47 
Trenton — 43 
Webster Groves — 47 
Wcllston— 47 

Montana 

100 % COUNTIES 
Missoula — 47 
Treasure — 47 

100% CITIES 
Bozeman El. D. — 45 
Cut Bank — 47 
Deer Lodge — 45 
Dillon El. D.— 45 
Glasgow — 45 
Glendive El. D. — 39 
Livingston El. D. — 45 
Miles City El. D.— 45 
Missoula El. D. — 45 
Roundup — 47 
Sidney — 44 

Nebraska 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Alliance — 45 
Beatrice — 44 
Fremont — 45 
Gcring — 43 
Hastings — 46 
Holdregc— 46 
Kearney — 35 
Lincoln — 24 
Nebraska City — 45 
Wahoo — 46 
West Point — 47 
York— 47 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 

Kearney STC — 34 
Peru STC— 47 

Nevada 

100 % COUNTIES 
Pershing — 47 


100% CITIES 

Ely— 47 
Las Vegas — 21 
Sparks — 46 

New 

Hampshire 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
(none) 

New Jersey 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 

Audubon — 47 
Bclmar — 37 
Cape May — 43 
Clementon El. D. — 47 
Glen Rock — 39 
Milltown — 47 
Northfield — 27 
Ocean City — 46 
Pitman — 33 
Roselle Park — 47 
Ventnor — ^26 

New Mexico 

100 % COUNTIES 
Bernalillo — 47 
Dona Ana — 43 
Lea— 47 
McKinley— 43 
Santa Fc — 47 

100% CITIES 
Artesia — 46 
Carlsbad — 43 
Deming — 43 
Hobbs — 46 
Las Vegas City — 45 
Lordsburg — 47 
Portales — 37 
Silver City El. D. — 46 
Socorro — 46 
Tucumcari — 47 
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New York 

100 % COUNTIES 
Yates (2nd Super- 
visory Dist.) — 47 
100% CITIES 
Corning Dist. #9 — 45 
Freeport — 36 
Hudson Falls — 34 
Lancaster — 38 
Lockport — ^29 
Mechanicville — 33 
Olean — 37 
Penn Yan — 36 
Southampton — 33 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
Oneonta STC — 41 

North 

Carolina 

100 % COUNTIES 
Camden — 46 
Clay— 45 
Jones — 45 
Tyrrell— 45 

100% CITIES 
Burlington — 44 
Cherry villc — 46 
Clinton — 44 
Concord — 44 
Elizabeth City — 43 
Fayetteville — 43 
Hamlet — 44 
Kings Mountain — 41 
Laurinburg — 43 
Lenoir — 43 
Lexington — 42 
Lincolnton — 45 
Lumberton — 44 
Moorcsvillc — 45 
Newton-Co no ver — 4 6 
N. Wilkcsboro — 45 
Rockingham — 45 
Rocky Mount — 43 
Southern Pines — 46 
Tarboro — 44 
Thomasvillc — 45 
Wadcsboro — 46 
Washington — 45 
Whitcvillc — 46 
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Norih 

Dakota 

100% COUNTIES 
Steele — 47 
Towner — 46 

100% CITIES 
Bismarck — 28 
Dickinson — 42 
Jamestown — 43 
Valley City— 33 
Wahpeton — 47 
Williston — 41 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Dickinson STC — 47 

Ohio 

Butler — 40 
Carroll — 46 
Clinton — 29 
Columbiana — 47 
Coshocton — 44 
Lake— 47 
Licking — 47 
Logan — 24 
Miami — 40 
Paulding — 46 
Sandusky — 28 
Van Wert— 40 

100% CITIES 
Alliance — 21 
Amherst — 41 
Ashtabula Harbor — 25 
Barnesville — 35 
Bay Village — 36 
Bedford — 2 1 
Bellefontaine — ^22 
Bellevue — 21 
Bexley — 47 
Bluflfton — 35 
Bowling Green — 40 
Bryan — 40 
Bucyrus — 46 
Cadiz — 46 
Carrollton — 36 
Celina — 45 
Chagrin Falls — -42 
Clyde— 34 
Columbiana — 47 


Coshocton — 47 
Covington — 46 
Cuyahoga Falls — 47 
Defiance — 38 
Dover (Tuscarawas 
County) — 47 
E. Palestine — ^29 
Elmwood Place — 38 
Fairview — ^24 
Findlay — 43 
Fostoria — 35 
Franklin — 42 
Fremont — 45 
Gallipolis — 44 
Garfield Hgts. — 43 
Geneva — 47 
Grandview Hgts. — 36 
Greenfield — 22 
Greenhills — 47 
Kent— 29 
Kenton — 19 
Lancaster — ^26 
Lisbon — 46 
Lockland — 27 
Logan — 26 
London — 34 
Loudonville — 38 
Marietta — 23 
Marysville — 42 
Mayfield Hgts. — 45 
Mechanicsburg — 47 
Miamisburg — 34 
Middletown — 25 
Milford — 37 
Mingo Junction — 44 
Montpelier — 45 
Mt. Healthy — 45 
Napoleon — 43 
Nelsonville — 30 
New Philadelphia — 47 
N. Baltimore — ^25 
N. Canton — 35 
Norwood — 40 
Oberlin — 22 
Orrville— 47 
Oxford — 40 
Parma — 45 
Perrysburg — 47 
Piqua — 28 
Pomeroy — 44 
Port Clinton — 33 
Ravenna — 27 
Rittman — 26 
Rocky River — 41 


St. Marys — 46 
Shadysidc — 45 
Toronto — 34 
Urbana — 44 
Van Wert— 36 
Versailles — 47 
W apakoneta — 4 1 
Warren — 43 
Washington Court 

House — 38 
West Carrollton — 28 
Westlake— 41 
Wickliffe— 33 
Willoughby — 46 
W ilmmgton — 47 
Wooster — 33 
Wyoming — 33 
Xenia — 47 
Zanesville — 23 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 
Muskingum College 

(New Concord) — 47 

Okla]ii»ma 

100% COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Ada — 42 
Ardmore — 46 
Bartlesville — 43 
Blackwell— 44 
Clinton — 42 
Cushing — 47 
Durant — 44 
Guthrie — 44 
Henryetta — 46 
Hugo — 43 
Nowata — 47 
Okmulgee — 43 
Pawnee — 47 
Perry — 46 
Ponca City — 45 
Sand Springs — 42 
Sulphur — 43 
W eatherford — 45 
W ood ward — 42 

Oregon 

100% COUNTIES 

Crook — 46 


100% CITIES 
Albany — 41 
Ashland — 40 
Bend— 47 
Hood River — 47 
Lebanon — 44 
McMinnville — 47 
Medford — 44 
Newberg — 44 
North Bend — 25 
Ontario — 47 
Oregon City — 34 
Roseburg — 27 
Silverton — 45 

Peniisyl® 

vania 

100% COUNTIES 
Adams — 43 
Bedford — 44 
Berks — 1 8 
Bucks — 46 
Chester — 43 
Clarion — 46 
Clearfield — 47 
Clinton — 44 
Franklin — 46 
Indiana — 46 
Lebanon — 47 
Lycoming — 45 
McKean — 45 
Mifflin— 44 
Monroe — 46 
Montour — 46 
Pike — 43 
Snyder — 3 8 
Somerset — 38 
Sullivan — 41 
Susquehanna — 44 
Tioga — 37 
Union — 46 
Westmoreland — 45 
Wyoming — 44 
York— 42 

100% CITIES 
Allentown — 43 
Bangor — 44 
Beaver Falls — 47 
Bellevue — 46 
Bellwood — 44 
Birdsboro — 36 
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Boyer town — 36 
Bristol — 42 
Canonsburg — 47 
Carlisle — 45 
Carnegie — 45 
Chambersburg — 34 
Clearfield--26 
Clifton Hgts. — 26 
Connellsville — 47 
Doylestown — ^22 
DuBois — 34 
Easton — 44 
Emmaus — 44 
Ford City — 47 
Forest City — 44 
Forty Fort — 43 
Gettysburg — 26 
Greenville — 33 
Grove City — 31 
Hamburg — 36 
Harrison Twp. — 45 
Hollidaysburg — 11 
Indiana — 39 
Jermyn — 46 
Jersey Shore — 36 
Kane — 45 
Lansdale — 32 
Latrobe — 43 
Lehighton — ^24 
Lcmoyne — 39 
Mahanoy City — 42 
Marcus Hook — 35 
Mechanicsburg — 45 
Meyersdale — 37 
Milton — 43 
Monongahela — 46 
Mornsville — 47 
Mt. Lebanon — 29 
Muhlenberg Twp. — 25 
New Cumberland — 37 
Northampton — 44 
Oakmont — 44 
Palmerton — 24 
Penbrook — 36 
Pottstown — 46 
Red Lion — 30 
Reynolds ville — 45 
St. Clair— 43 
Sandy Twp. — 41 
Schuylkill Haven — 44 
Selinsgrove — 38 
Shillington — 46 
S, Williamsport — 36 
Springfield Twp. — 44 
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Stroudsburg — 46 
Summit Hill — 26 
Swarthmore — 39 
lay lor — 47 
Titusville — 46 
Tredyffrm Twp. — 46 
Tyrone — 27 
Upper Merion Twp. 

—43 

Warren — 47 
Washington — 44 
W aynesboro — 32 
Wellsboro — 37 
West Hazleton — 47 
West MifHin Boro — 44 
West Pittston — 44 
West Reading — 36 
York— 25 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Bloomsburg STC — 30 
Edinboro STC — 43 
Lock Haven STC — 46 
Mansfield STC — 35 
Shippensburg STC — 46 
Slippery Rock STC — ^25 

Rhode 

Island 

100 % COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Jamestown — 24 

Sooith 

Carolina 

100 % COUNTIES 
Darlington — 44 

100% CITIES 

Beaufort — 45 
Camden — 45 
Clinton — 35 
Conway — 42 
Darlington — 44 
Dillon — 47 
Gaffney — 43 


Greer — 40 
Hartsville — 46 
Honea Path — 43 
Kingstree — 43 
Laurens — 40 
Mullins — 44 
Newberry — 46 
Orangeburg — 47 
Waltcrboro — 26 
Woodruff — 41 
York— 47 

Soatb 

Dakota 

100 % COUNTIES 
Davison — 47 
Perkins — 47 

100% CITIES 
Aberdeen — 39 
Mitchell — 22 
Mobridge — 46 
Pierre— 28 
Watertown — 46 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

Southern STC (Spring- 

field)— 43 

Tennessee 

100 % COUNTIES 

Anderson — 44 
Bedford — 47 
Bledsoe— 43 
Blount — 43 
Campbell — 46 
Cannon — 44 
Carter — 43 
Cheatham — 44 
Chester — 47 
Claiborne — 44 
Clay— 44 
Coffee — 46 
Crockett — 47 
Davidson — 34 
Decatur — 44 
De Kalb— 46 
Dyer — 46 
Fentress — 47 
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Greene— 43 
Grundy — 45 
Flancock — 46 
Flardin — 47 
Hawkins — 45 
Flaywood — 47 
Henderson — 44 
Henry — 47 
Houston — 47 
Jackson — 47 
Johnson — 47 
Lauderdale — 44 
Lawrence — 47 
Lincoln- — 46 
Madison — 46 
Marion — 46 
Marshall — 46 
McMinn — 44 
McNairy — 46 
Monroe — 44 
Montgomery — 47 
Morgan — 47 
Obion — 46 
Overton — 47 
Pickett — 46 
Putnam— 46 
Rhea — 47 
Roane — 47 
Robertson — 46 
Rutherford — 46 
Scott — 47 
Sevier — 43 
Shelby— 43 
Smith — 47 
Tipton — 47 
Trousdale — 45 
Unicoi — 43 
Union— 43 
Warren — 44 
Washington — 43 
Weakley— 44 

100% CITIES 
Athens — 46 
Bristol — 32 
Brownsville — 47 
Clarksville — 46 
Cleveland — 46 
Clinton — 47 
Elizabethton — 43 
Harriman — 46 
Jackson — 46 
Johnson City — 46 
Kingsport — 46 
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Lenoir City — 44 
Lexington — 44 
Maryville — 43 
McMinnville — 47 
Morristown — 44 
Oak Ridge — 46 
Paris — 46 
Shelbyville — 46 
Sparta — 47 
Springfield — 30 
Sweetwater — 47 
Union City — 46 
Winchester — 47 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

Austin Peay State Col- 
lege — 40 

Texas 

100% COUNTIES 

Brooks — 47 

100% CITIES 
Abilene — 47 
Amarillo — 44 
Becville — 47 
Canyon — 43 
Corpus Chnsti — 46 
Gladewater — 46 
Odessa — 47 
Orange — 44 
Pampa — 47 
Sherman — 47 
Taylor — 45 
Terrell — 46 
Texarkana — 35 
Waco— 47 

100% HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


Carbon — 42 
Davis — 42 
Duchesne — 33 
Emery — 36 
Garfield — 44 
Grand — 43 
Granite — 47 
Iron — 40 
Jordan — 24 
Juab — 33 
Kane — 46 
Millard — 44 
Morgan — 35 
Nebo— 28 
N. Sanpete — 46 
N. Summit — 43 
Piute — 36 
Rich— 41 
Sevier — 39 
S. Sanpete — 36 
S. Summit — 42 
Tooele— 47 
Uintah — 39 
Wasatch — 27 
Washington — 43 
Wayne — 44 
Weber— 40 

100% CITIES 
Logan — 27 
Murray — 25 
Ogden — 44 
Park City — 47 
Provo — 26 

Vermont 

100% COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 


Bath— 38 
Botetourt — 43 
Buchanan — 45 
Campbell — 40 
Caroline — 46 
Carroll— 43 
Charlotte — 45 
Chesterfield — 44 
Culpeper — 44 
Dickenson — 45 
Elizabeth City — 44 
Fauquier — 41 
Floyd— 47 
Fluvanna — 47 
Franklin — 43 
Frederick — 47 
Giles — 46 
Grayson — 43 
Greensville — 43 
Halifax — 45 
Highland — 46 
Isle of Wight — 44 
King George — 47 
Louisa — 46 
Lunenburg — 46 
Montgomery — 4 1 
Nanscmond — 3 6 
Norfolk— 43 
Nor tham pton — 4 4 
Nottoway — 43 
Orange — 47 
Patrick — 45 
Pittsylvania — 44 
Prince George — 47 
Princess Anne — 47 
Pulaski — 47 
Rappahannock — 4 1 
Shenandoah — 43 
Southampton — 45 
Spotsylvania — 42 
Surry — 46 
Sussex — 41 
Tazewell — 47 
Warren — 41 
Warwick — 46 
Wythe— 44 
York— 46 

100% CITIES 
Alexandria — 41 
Bristol — 47 
Buena Vista — 46 
Hampton-Phoebus — 44 
Harrisonburg — 40 


Corpus Christi Jr. 

College — 47 
Odessa Jr. College — 47 

Utah 

100% COUNTIES 
Alpine — 26 
Beaver — 38 
Box Elder— 37 
Cache — 44 


Montpelier — 42 
Rutland — 45 

Virginia 

100% COUNTIES 

Albemarle — 47 
Alleghany — 47 
Amelia — 43 
Appomattox — 45 
Augusta — 41 
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Hopewell — 35 
Martinsville — 43 
Newport News — 33 
Portsmouth — 47 
Radford — 43 
South Norfolk — 40 
Staunton — 44 
Suffolk— 45 
Waynesboro — 41 
Williamsburg — 47 
Wytheville — 46 

Wash- 

ington 

100 % COUNTIES 

Asotin — 45 
Chelan— 47 
Clark— 45 
Columbia — 45 
Garfield — 46 
Lewis — 47 
Lincoln — 47 
San Juan — 43 
Walla Walla— 47 
Whatcom — 45 

100% CITIES 

Aberdeen — 46 
Auburn — 44 
Centralia — 26 
Chehalis — 36 
Colfax — 46 
Dayton — 46 
Grand Coulee — 47 
Hoquiam — 45 
Omak — 47 
Pasco — 45 
Pullman — 45 
Puyallup — 45 
Raymond — 47 
Renton — 44 
Sedro-Woolley — 47 
Snohomish — 45 
Toppenish — 45 

West 

Virginia 

100 % COUNTIES 
Barbour — 45 
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Braxton — 46 
Cabell-— 46 
Doddridge — 44 
Gilmer — 46 
Grant — 47 
Greenbrier — 47 
Hardy— 47 
Harrison — 45 
Jefferson — 46 
Lewis — 46 
Mingo — 47 
Monroe — 47 
Nicholas — 47 
Pendleton — 47 
Pleasant — 44 
Pocahontas — 47 
Randolph — 47 
Roane — 47 


Taylor — 46 
Tyler — 46 
Upshur — 46 
Wayne — 47 
Wetzel— 47 
Wirt— 47 

Wisconsin 

100% COUNTIES 
Polk— 47 
Sawyer — 47 

100% CITIES 
Antigo — 47 
Appleton — 44 
Burlington — 44 
Dclavan — ^36 
Edgerton — 29 


Fond du Lac — 20 
Lake Geneva — 47 
Port Washington — 31 
Rice Lake — 44 
Shorewood — 27 
S. Milwaukee — 44 
Spooner — 43 
Stevens Point — 45 
Stoughton — 47 
Two Rivers — 26 
Watertown — 43 
Wausau — 34 
W. Milwaukee — 47 

100% HIGHER 

INSTITUTIONS 
Platteville STC — 47 
Stout Institute (Mc- 
nomonie) — 47 


Wyoming 

100% COUNTIES 
(none) 

100% CITIES 
Evanston — 44 
Green River — 45 
Laramie — 36 
Rock Springs — 42 
Worland EL D.— 23 

Alaska 

100% CITIES 
Anchorage — 38 
Fairbanks — 36 
Juneau — 34 
Ketchikan — 47 
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PART V 


Tbe United Mationis Edneational^ Scientific and 
Cultural Organiacatian fUnesca] 

The War Id Organization of the Teaching Profession 

[WOTP| 


Our generation knows, as no generation be- 
fore it has ever known, that peace must be made. 
If we mean when we talk of peace that nothing 
this time will stop us from making peace — that 
neither lies nor deceptions nor tricks nor our 
own weariness will prevent us — if we mean 
this we can speak of peace to the living and 
dead without shame. For nothing is true or 
honest in the talk of peace but our own purpose. 
And the choice is ours. — Archibald MacLeish. 
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Preamble to the Unesco Constitution 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANI- 
ZATION 

The Governments of the States 
Parties to This Constitution, 
on Behalf of Their Peoples, 
Declare 

that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed; 

That ignorance of each other’s 
ways and lives has been a common 
cause, thruout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust 
between the peoples of the world 
thru which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality and mutual respect of 
men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, thru ignorance and 
prejudice, of the doctrine of the 
inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of cul- 
ture, and the education of humanity 
for justice and liberty and peace arc 
indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which 
all the nations must fulfil in a 
spirit of mutual assistance and con- 
cern; 


That a peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic ar- 
rangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, 
and that the peace must therefore 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon 
the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. 

For These Reasons, 

the States Parties to This Constitu- 
tion, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, 
in the unrestricted pursuit of ob- 
jective truth, and in the free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge, are 
agreed and determined to develop 
and to increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples 
and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding 
and a truer and more perfect knowl- 
edge of each other’s lives; 

In Consequence Whereof 

they do hereby create the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization for the pur- 
pose of advancing, thru the educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural re- 
lations of the peoples of the world, 
the objectives of international peace 
and of the common welfare of 
mankind for which the United Na- 
tions Organization was established 
and which its Charter proclaims. 
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NEA PARTICIPATION IN UNESCO 


In 1943 AND 1944 the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education 
Association, declaring that the force of 
education must be recognized in the 
efforts to establish peace, called on the 
government of the United States to help 
create a permanent international agency 
for education. 

The State Department in April 1945 
invited the National Education Associa- 
tion to appoint a consultant to the United 
States delegation which helped draft the 
United Nations Charter in San Francisco. 

In May 1945 a group of consultants 
representing organizations in each of four 
important fields — agriculture, business, 
education, labor — was granted a hearing 
before the entire US delegation. As a re- 
sult, the delegation and the Conference 
incorporated in the UN Charter definite 
provisions for international cooperation 
in education. This action opened the door 
to a vast new area of international co- 
operation. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, congres- 
sional resolutions were introduced en- 
dorsing the idea of an international office 
of education. The NEA supported these 
resolutions. They passed both houses of 
Congress unanimously. 

Education is mentioned explicitly nine 
times in the final text of the UN Charter. 
The General Assembly is empowered to 
make studies in the field of educational 
cooperation. The Economic and Social 
Council is charged with promoting inter- 
national educational cooperation. Elsc- 
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where in the Charter, certain educational 
responsibilities are conferred upon the 
Trusteeship Council and on nations re- 
sponsible for dependent areas. 

The conference at San Francisco did 
not determine the exact means by which 
the educational functions of the United 
Nations would be conducted. These de- 
cisions were postponed for a special con- 
ference held in London in November 

1945. In London, as at San Francisco, 
officers of the NEA were assigned im- 
portant roles. The London Conference 
succeeded in drafting a Constitution for a 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (published in 
full in the NEA Journal for January 
1946). A poster displaying its preamble 
(see page 424 of this Handbook) has 
been widely distributed. 

The most important issue at London 
was whether Unesco would be primarily 
a clearinghouse where ideas, people, and 
materials would be exchanged among 
nations, or whether it would be an 
agency dedicated to the promotion of 
peace, judging all its operations in terms 
of their contribution to that purpose. 
After some discussion, the second point 
of view was adopted unanimously. 
Unesco is dedicated explicitly to just one 
purpose, to contribute to peace and 
security. 

The effort to secure participation in 
Unesco by our own government was 
brought to a successful conclusion in 

1946. The NEA actively supported this 
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action in testimony before the House and 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations. 
The enabling resolution passed the House 
and Senate by overwhelming votes, and 
was approved by President Truman in 
July 1946. 

In November 1946, Unesco held its 
first official meeting at Paris. Because of 
the participation of NBA representatives 
in the US National Commission for 
Unesco in the Paris Conference and in 
many other ways, the Unesco program 
now in operation represents in most re- 
spects the composite views of teachers in 
the United States. 

The Second General Conference of 
Unesco was held at Mexico City in No- 
vember and December 1947. The pro- 
gram adopted for 1948 is given below. 


Plans are being made to hold the Third 
General Conference of Unesco at Beirut, 
Lebanon, in October-November 1948. 

One of the main reasons for the NEA’s 
success in furthering international educa- 
tional cooperation has been the NBA 
War and Peace Fund. The contributions 
of thousands of teachers thruout the 
United States to this fund were an indica- 
tion that the American teachers were 
prepared to back up their policies. With 
the aid of the War and Peace Fund, the 
Educational Policies Commission had 
conducted for three years before the San 
Francisco meeting a steady program of 
public information designed to transmit 
the conviction of teachers that their pro- 
fession has a part to play in keeping 
the peace. 


UNESCO’S PROGRAM FOR 1948 


The Second General Conference of 
Unesco, which met in Mexico City in 
November and December 1947, drafted 
a program for 1948 in six major fields: 

[1] Reconstruction of cultural life in 
war-devastated countries. Unesco will 
draft a report on the educational problems 
of children handicapped by the war. It 
will help youth reconstruction camps to 
develop international understanding. All 
citizens can usefully engage in the pro- 
gram of educational reconstruction. 

[2] International communications, in- 
cluding exchange of persons and use of 
libraries, radio, films, and press. This will 
include Unesco's work with exchange of 
teachers and students. 


[3] International cooperation in educa- 
tion. 

[4] Cultural interchange thru arts and 
letters, philosophy and humanities, trans- 
lations, and museums. 

[5] Promoting human and social rela- 
tions thru cooperative investigations by 
social scientists. 

[6] International cooperation in ex- 
tending man’s knowledge and control of 
the natural sciences. 

Educational Priorities 

The Mexico City Conference agreed 
that first and equal priority in the educa- 
tional program should be given to: 

[1] Fundamental education — ^Unesco 
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will give worldwide leadership in promo- 
tion of literacy and other basic skills. 
More than half the adults of the world are 
unable to read or write. While illiteracy 
is no longer a major problem in the 
United States, teachers in this country 
will be ready to put their experience in 
this area at the disposal of Unesco. Dur- 
ing 1948, Unesco will establish pilot 
demonstration projects in China, East 
Africa, Haiti, and perhaps one other cen- 
ter. The pilot projects, with associated 
projects in other countries, will form a 
Unesco network of enterprises in funda- 
mental education. 

[2] Adult education — ^During 1948 the 
Director General of Unesco will collect 
information on new methods in adult 
education and will produce materials on 
international affairs suitable for use by 
adult education groups. An international 
conference for leaders and workers in 
adult education will be held in 1948, pro- 
vided sufficient progress is made in col- 
lecting basic information. Teachers of 
adult classes who have ideas and materials 
to contribute should do so. 

[3] Wor\ with universities — The Di- 
rector General is to call a meeting of 
representatives of universities thruout the 
world. Purposes will be to develop an 
international association of universities, 
study the problem of equivalence of de- 
grees, promote higher education in inter- 
national relations, and encourage closer 
cooperation between universities and 
Unesco. 

[4] Educational seminars — There will 
be at least three Unesco seminars for 


teachers during the summer of 1948. One 
will deal with instruction about the UN 
and its specialized agencies; a second, 
with education of teachers; a third, with 
education of young children. Participants 
will be selected by governments of each 
country. Unesco will provide tuition and 
maintenance; participating governments 
or individuals will meet travel expenses. 

[5] Teaching international under- 
standing — Two major lines of operation 
were authorized. The Director General 
is instructed to study how member states 
of Unesco are teaching about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Sec- 
ond, the Director General is to sponsor 
two competitions for young people which 
will stimulate wide public interest in the 
work of Unesco. 

[6] Textbooks and teaching materials 
— ^Activities in the collection, study, and 
improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials, particularly those which relate 
to international understanding, will be 
continued in 1948. 

[7] Educational missions — On the re- 
quest of member states, Unesco will pro- 
vide expert advice on reorganization of 
educational systems and on methods of 
increasing international understanding. 
Wherever possible, these missions will in- 
clude representatives of teachers organiza- 
tions. 

Supplementary Projects 

In addition to the seven top priorities 
just enumerated, the 1947 General Con- 
ference approved 10 other projects which, 
altho important, do not require large im- 
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mediate expenditures of money and time: [5] Science — ^Unesco will collect from 

[ 1 ] T eachers charter — Unesco will in- each member nation a statement on the 
vite associations of teachers to make sug- role of science in general education, 
gestions for a draft of an international [6] Languages — Unesco will make 
teachers charter. The World Organiza- more widely available knowledge of new 

tion of the Teaching Profession, of which methods of teaching languages, including 

the NEA is a member, is already at the use of language teaching for better 

work on this project. international understanding. 

[2] Youth charter — In 1948 an inter- [7] Vocational education — Unesco 

national study of barriers to universal will cooperate with the International 

education is to be started, looking toward Labor Office in a report on vocational 

an international youth charter. guidance. 

[3] Draft convention — The 1948 con- [8] Education of women — Unesco will 
ference of Unesco will consider a draft help the UN Commission on the Status 
convention under which the nations may of Women in studies of educational op- 
agree (within their respective constitu- portunities open to women. 

tional and legal systems for education) to [9] Publication of materials — Thruout 
direct their schools to the ends of peace the educational program of 1948, Unesco 
and security. will distribute printed material as well 

[4] Music and the arts — ^During 1947 as lists of films, recordings, and other 
Unesco distributed a questionnaire on the educational aids. 

role of music and the arts in education. [10] International organizations — 
The replies will be used in 1948 to pre- Finally, Unesco will endeavor to estab- 
pare proposals for a further program in lish cooperative arrangements with inter- 
this field, national teachers organizations. 

The Membership of Unesco 

[as of April i, 1948] 


The Member States 


Australia 

Dominican Republic 

Italy 

Poland 

Austria 

Ecuador 

Lebanon 

Saudi Arabia 

Belgium 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Switzerland 

Bolivia 

El Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Syria 

Brazil 

France 

Mexico 

Turkey 

Canada 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Union of South Africa 

China 

Haiti 

New Zealand 

United Kingdom 

Colombia 

Honduras 

Norway 

United States of 

Cuba 

Hungary 

Peru 

America 

Czechoslovakia 

India 

Philippines 

Uruguay 

Denmark 



Venezuela 
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US NATIONAL COMMISSION FOK UNESCO 


On JULY 30, 1946, President Truman 
signed Public Law 565, creating the 
United States National Commission for 
Unesco. The Commission consists of 100 
members representing chiefly the national 
voluntary organizations most concerned 
with educational, scientific, and cultural 
matters. Also included in the membership 
are federal, state, and local government 
representatives and members at large. 

The National Commission for Unesco 
was set up to advise the government of 
the United States on Unesco matters, to 
advise delegations from the United States 


to meetings of the General Conferences 
of Unesco, and to serve as an agency of 
liaison between Unesco and educational, 
scientific, and cultural organizations thru- 
out the country. 

The first meeting of the US National 
Commission for Unesco was held in 
September 1946 in Washington, D. C. 
National meetings followed in Philadel- 
phia, March 1947; Chicago, September 
1947 and again in Washington, February 
1948. Regional conferences on Unesco 
were held by the Commission in Denver, 
May 1947; San Francisco, May 1948. 


Member Organizations of the US National 
Commission for Unesco 

[as of March 1, 1948] 


American Association for Adult Education 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

American Association of Museums 
American Association of School Administrators 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education 

American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 
American Book Publishers Council 
American Chemical Society 
American Committee for the International Union 
of Local Authorities 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Council on Education 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
American Federation of Arts 
American Federation of Labor 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Institute of Architects 
American Library Association 
American Philosophical Society 
American Society for Engineering Education 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
American Teachers Association 
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Associated Youth Service Organizations, Inc. 
Association of American Colleges 
Association of American Law Schools 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Association for Education by Radio 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
Committee for Economic Development 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Cooperative League of the United States of 
America 

Educational Film Library Association 
Engineers Joint Council 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Modern Language Association of America 
Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 
National Academy of Sciences 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 

National Association of Broadcasters 
National Catholic Educational Association 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council for the Social Studies 
National Editorial Association 
National Education Association 
National Grange 

National Institute of Arts and Letters 
National League of Women Voters 


National Music Council 

National Publishers Association 

National Research Council 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 

National Student Association 

Social Science Research Council 

Synagogue Council of, America 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON UNESCO 


W/ia^ is Unesco? Unesco is a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations. The 
United Nations Charter provides for 
such specialized agencies to work in re- 
lation with the Economic and Social 
Council. At the present time about forty 
members of the United Nations, includ- 
ing all of the major powers except the 
Soviet Union, belong to Unesco. 

Where is Unesco? The headquarters 
of Unesco are in Paris at 19 Avenue 
Kleber. There is a branch ofEce at 405 
East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. The 
Organization holds a general conference 
in a different country each year. It spon- 
sors many other special activities in 
various parts of the world. 

Who controls Unesco? The nations 
which are members of Unesco send dele- 
gates (not more than five in number) to 
the annual general conference. They may 
also send alternates and advisers. Regard- 
less of the number of delegates, each 
nation has one vote in the general con- 
ference. The policy and program of 
Unesco are determined by the general 
conference and are put into effect by 
an executive board and an employed 
secretariat. 

What is the purpose of Unesco? The 
purpose, as stated in its constitution, is 


to contribute to peace and security thru 
education, science, and culture. 

How does Unesco operate? The dele- 
gates at the annual conference are usually 
instructed by their governments on the 
questions to be discussed. As a result of 
negotiations and compromise, agreements 
are reached on important points. The 
executive board and the staff carry out the 
agreements thus reached. Unesco has no 
authority to interfere in the essentially 
domestic aspects of the administration of 
education or of scientific and cultural 
activities. Such interference is expressly 
forbidden by its constitution. 

Who pays for Unesco? The member 
governments appropriate money to pay 
for the staff and other expenses of oper- 
ating the organization. The budget for 
1948 is about 000,000, of which the 
United States will be asked to pay 40%. 

How does Unesco operate within the 
United States? The Department of State 
maintains a section on relations with 
Unesco. The law by which the United 
States became a member of Unesco also 
established a National Commission. This 
commission consists of representatives of 
the major organizations interested in the 
Unesco program, together with certain 
governmental officials and other leaders. 
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The National Commission is responsible 
for advising the Department of State on 
many questions relating to the program 
of Unesco. The commission holds fre- 
quent meetings, including an annual 


conference to which all national organiza- 
tions interested in the Unesco program 
may send delegates. The NEA is repre- 
sented on the National Commission and 
on its executive committee. 


SOME PRINCIPAL CNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


Published by Unesco 

Unless otherwise specified, the follow- 
ing publications may be obtained from 
Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, 
France. 

The Programme of Unesco in 194S — 
Proposed by executive board for con- 
sideration at Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference in Mexico City, Nov.- 
Dee. 1947. (Unesco Document 2 c/3, 
Paris, Sept. 1947.) 

Report of the Director General on the 
Activities of the Organization in 1947 — 
Presented to Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference, Nov.-Dee. 1947. (Unesco 
Document 2 c/4, Paris, Sept, 1947, 50^.) 

Fundamental Education — Contribu- 
tions from 52 leading experts in education 
for literacy and citizenship in unde- 
veloped countries (Macmillan Co., f2.50), 

Unesco in Action — Describes the first 
summer seminar in Education for Inter- 
national Understanding at Sevres, France, 
July-Aug. 1947. Illustrated. Nov. 1947. 
(Unesco Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. Limited 
number only. Free.) 

Report of the Commission on Tech- 
nical Needs in Press, Radio, Film — ^Fol- 
lowing the survey in 12 war-devastated 


countries. (Unesco Document 2 c/8 
Paris, Sept. 1947, $1.20.) 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries — ^Pub- 
lished monthly. (20^ a copy; six-month 
subscription $1.) 

The Teacher and the Post-War Child 
in War-Devastated Countries — ^Unesco, 
Paris, 1946. (30 ^ 

Going to School in War-Devastated 
Countries — Publication of Unesco and 
the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Recoi^ruction. (Copies may be ob- 
tained frorn CIER, 744 Jackson Place 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 15^; with 
discounts on quantity orders.) 

The Boo\ of Needs — ^Prepared by 
Unesco for its work in war-devastated 
countries. Paris, November 1947. (Avail- 
able in bookstores, $1. Limited number, 
for organizations only, from CIER, 744 
Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 

Published by the US National Commission 
for Unesco: 

National Commission News — Pub- 
lished monthly. (Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. 10^ a 
copy; $1 a year.) 

Digest of the Unesco Program for 1948 
— (Department of State publication 3081, 
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Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 5^.) 

Unesco and You — Questions and an- 
swers on the how, what, and why of your 
share in Unesco — together with a six- 
point program for individual action. (De- 
partment of State Publication 2904. 42p. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D, C. 15^; quantity discounts.) 


Unesco and the National Commission 
— Basic Documents — Contains the 
Unesco Constitution, the Joint Congres- 
sional Resolution authorizing the Na- 
tional Commission, list of officers, execu- 
tive committee, and members of the Na- 
tional Commission. (Department of State 
Publication 3082, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 10^.) 


Pledge to the Ilnited Matioos 

I pledge allegiance 
to the United Nations, 

And to the ideal 
for which it stands — 

Union in the one world, indivisible, 
Where under the one God men live 
In liberty, equality, and fraternity — 

One government 
of all people, 
by all people, 
and for all people, 

Serving each other 
in peace and goodwill. 

— ^R. L. HUNT 

Editor, Phi Delta Kappan 
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PURPOSES OF THE WORLD ORGANIZATION 
OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


The purpose of this organization shall be 
to secure worldwide cooperation within 
the teaching profession in order: 

[1] To MAKE the highest standards of 
full and free education available to all 
without discrimination. 

[2] To IMPROVE the professional status 
of the teachers of the world and to pro- 
mote their intellectual, material, social, 
and civic interests and rights. 


[3] To PROMOTE worldwide peace thru 
the building of goodwill founded upon 
cooperation between nations in educa- 
tional enterprises, based upon pertinent 
and accurate information. 

[4] To ADVISE the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations and of other inter- 
national bodies on educational and pro- 
fessional matters. 

— From the Constitution of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


NEA PARTICIPATION IN WOTP 


A YEAR BEFORE THE END of World War 
II, the NEA began to plan for postwar 
cooperation with other teachers on an in- 
ternational scale. The NEA wrote to the 
most representative teachers organizations 
in the United Nations and neutral coun- 
tries inviting them to send representatives 
to a world conference of the teaching 
profession. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to discuss ways and means by which 
teachers from different countries could 
work together to advance their common 
interests and to promote peace and un- 
derstanding among nations. The confer- 
ence which the National Education As- 
sociation thus inaugurated was therefore 
a major step in the total program which 
has been advanced thru the NEA War 
and Peace Fund. 

The Endicott Conference — In accord- 
ance with these plans there assembled 


in August 1946 at Endicott, New York, 
56 delegates from 38 national teachers 
associations in 28 different countries. 
Teachers associations of the following 
countries were represented in the con- 
ference: Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, 
El Salvador, England, Greece, Haiti, 
Iceland, Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Northern Ireland, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 
of South Africa, and the United States of 
America. 

Observers were present from the three 
United States government agencies most 
immediately concerned: US Office of 
Education, Inter- American Educational 
Foundation, and the Department of State. 

Four intergovernmental organizations 
— The Pan American Union, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Unesco, 
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and the United Nations — also sent ob- 
server-advisers. Four international teach- 
ers organizations — Inter-American Con- 
federation of Teachers, World Federation 
of Education Associations, International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers, and 
the New Education Fellowship — ^were 
represented. 

The following 18 state education asso- 
ciations affiliated with the NEA co- 
operated by extending hospitality to 
various national delegations: California, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

One of the major achievements of the 
conference was the completion of the text 
of a Draft Constitution for the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 

A Preparatory Commission was set up 
at the Endicott Conference to carry for- 
ward the work of the organization. After 
10 national organizations had approved 
the Draft Constitution, WOTP became a 
permanent agency. 

The Glasgow Conference — The First 
Delegate Assembly of the WOTP was 
held August 7-13, 1947, at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Delegates and observers came from 
14 major teacher associations in Belgium, 
China, England, Greece, Haiti, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Ob- 
servers were present from the United 
Nations, Unesco, and the International 
Federation of Secondary Teachers. Mem- 
ber associations in Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 


ada, Czechoslovakia, and Poland were 
unable to be represented in person. 

President Glenn E. Snow headed the 
NEA delegation of nine at Glasgow. The 
others were Sidney Ainsworth, named by 
Wisconsin Education Association; Paul 
Cook, also representing Phi Delta Kappa, 
a WOTP affiliate; Marguerite Favrao, 
named by Connecticut State Teachers 
Association; Katherine Greaney, named 
by Maryland State Teachers Association; 
Mary Ellen Lewis of Michigan, associate 
member of WOTP; Irving Pearson, also 
representing the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation,' a WOTP affiliate; and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Slappey, named by the 
Georgia Education Association, 

The Glasgow Delegate Assembly 
drafted the final constitution and bylaws 
for the organization. The delegates drew 
up the program of work for the year and 
elected officers and the Executive Com- 
mittee. William G. Carr was appointed 
Secretary General. WOTP headquarters 
were set up in the NEA Building at 1201 
16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A branch office was established at Edin- 
burgh, in the offices of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

First Year's Program 

Following the Delegate Assembly 
meeting at Glasgow a day-by-day sum- 
mary of the conference was sent to all 
members and friends of WOTP. Besides 
the daily proceedings, the summary in- 
cluded a report of the WOTP Prepara- 
tory Commission, the new constitution 
and bylaws, and the budget. 
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A Newsletter was sent in October 1947 
to members and friends of WOTP. It 
included brief sketches of the new officers 
and executive committee members, an 
account of action taken to date on Dele- 
gate Assembly decisions, and a report of 
the UN meeting of UN Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations in September 1947. 

An eight-page publicity leaflet was 
printed which gives in brief form the 
history, structure, purposes, and member- 
ship provisions of WOTP. Application 
blanks for membership are included. 
Over 6000 of these leaflets have been sent 
out from headquarters. 

During its first year, WOTP concen- 
trated on the study and report of these 
five topics: interchange of pupils and 
teachers, health education, social studies 
and current affairs, an international 
language, and the extension of literacy. 

All WOTP members — national, re- 
gional, and individual — were requested 
to submit memoranda on one or more 
of these five topics and to state the policies 
which, in their opinion, should have the 
support of WOTP. Memoranda received 
at headquarters were compiled and sub- 
mitted to associations in the following 
countries for drafting of reports:. Switzer- 
land (international language); China 
(extension of literacy); United States 
(social studies and current affairs); Scot- 
land (interchange of pupils and teach- 
ers); England (health education). 

The Delegate Assembly at Glasgow 
assigned the NEA to take charge of 
memoranda on ‘‘social studies and cur- 
rent affairs.’’ To carry out this task, the 


National Council for the Social Studies (a 
department of the NEA) appointed a 
committee to study and report on the 
NEA’s topic. 

WOTP President William F. Russell, 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, attended the Unesco Conference 
in November at Mexico City as an official 
observer for the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. Dean Russell 
called a meeting there of all members 
and representatives of teacher associations 
known to be in Unesco delegations. 
The group conferred on problems of 
strengthening WOTP so that it can speak 
with clarity and authority in the councils 
of Unesco. 

When Dean Russell returned from 
Mexico City, he sought authorization by 
the WOTP Executive Committee to take 
action on assembling ideas of teachers 
regarding the proposed International 
Teachers Charter. Early in 1948 letters 
were sent to each WOTP member solicit- 
ing ideas for the charter. The material 
received was compiled for presentation 
to the 1948 Delegate Assembly. 

In March 1948 WOTP was granted 
consultative status by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. 

Educational relief is one of the main 
areas of work of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession, Thruout 
1947-48 WOTP helped teachers in war- 
devastated countries by its cooperation 
with the NEA Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund drive. Thru correspondence with 
its member teacher associations abroad, 
WOTP has been able to help the NEA 
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ascertain and fill some of the greatest 
needs of teachers. 

WOTP has appointed a special Com- 
mittee on Educational Relief, consisting 
of Margaret Pringle of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, Vicepresident F. L. 
Sack of the Swiss Secondary Teachers 
Association, and William Thoss of the 
Luxembourg Teachers Union. 

Thruout the year, WOTP has co- 
operated vigorously to further the pro- 


gram of the United Nations Appeal for 
Children. 

The WOTP Executive Committee met 
in London April 10, 1948. It was decided 
there to hold the Second WOTP Dele- 
gate Assembly in London, July 23-29, 
1948. 

A newsletter was prepared and sent 
out in April reviewing the winter’s work 
and giving 1948 Delegate Assembly 
plans. 


WOTP MEMBERSHIP PROVISIONS 


National Membership 

Eligibility — Any national organization 
of the teaching profession whose applica- 
tion for membership has been temporarily 
approved by the executive committee, 
subject to final endorsement by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 

Delegates — One delegate for each 2000 
members or major fraction thereof. No 
national member shall be entitled to 
fewer than three or more than 50 dele- 
gates. 

Voting — One vote for each 50,000 
members, or major fraction thereof. No 
national member shall be entitled to less 
than one or more than five votes. 

Fees — Yearly fee of two cents for each 
of its members. 

International Membership 

Eligibility — Any cooperating interna- 
tional organization of the teaching pro- 
fession, whose application for member- 


ship has been temporarily approved by 
the executive committee, subject to final 
endorsement by the Delegate Assembly. 

Delegates — ^Five. 

Voting — One vote. 

Fees — Yearly fee of $200. 

Affiliated Membership [Class A] 

Eligibility — Any regional, state, or local 
organization of the teaching profession, 
whose application for membership has 
been approved by the national member 
with which the applicant is affiliated and 
temporarily approved by the executive 
committee, subject to final endorsement 
by the Delegate Assembly. 

Delegates — One. 

Voting — Right to speak but not to vote. 

Fees — Yearly fee of $10 if membership 
is 500 persons or less; $50 if membership 
is more than 500 persons but less than 
2000 persons; and $100 if membership is 
2000 or more persons. 
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Eligihility — Any university, college, or 
other institution of higher learning and 
any society existing primarily for the 
scientific study of educational problems, 
whose application has been approved by 
a national member from the country in 
which the applicant is located and tem- 
porarily approved by the executive com- 
mittee, subject to final endorsement by 
the Delegate Assembly. 

Delegates — One. 

Voting — Right to speak but not to vote. 


Unesco and WOTP 

Fees — ^Yearly fee of f25. 

Associate Membership 

Eligibility — Any person who accepts 
the purposes of the organization and who 
desires to contribute to these purposes, to 
receive the publications of the organiza- 
tion, and to attend its public sessions. Ap- 
plications require approval by a national 
member of the country in which the 
applicant is located and endorsement by 
the executive committee. 

Fees — Yearly fee of $2. 


Membership in the WOTP 

[as of April 1, 1948] 

National Members 


BOLIVIA 

Confederacion Sindical dc los Trabajadorcs 
Sefiora Ana Rosa Tornero de Bilbas la Vieja 
Secrctaria General 
Chaparc 157 
La Paz 

BRAZIL 

Associagao Brasileira dc Educagao 
Scnhorita Consuelo Pinheiro 
Secretaria Geral 
Av. Rio Branco 91-10 and. 

Caixa Postal 1471 
Rio dc Janeiro 

CANADA 
Canadian Teachers Federation 
Mr. George G. Croskcry, executive secretary 
Room 8, Normal School Building 
Elgin Street 
Ottawa 

CHINA 

National Child Education Association of China 

Mr. Ma K'e-Tang 

Chiagning Normal School 

382 Tai Ping Road 

Nanking 
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China Education Society 
Mr. C. P. Cheng 

Secretary, International Relations Committee 
Chiaoyuku 

Ministry of Education 
Nanking, China 

ENGLAND AND WALES 
National Union of Teachers of England and Wales 
Mr. Ronald Gould, executive secretary 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place 
London, England 

GREECE 

Greek Secondary Teachers Association 
Mr. Eustathe G. Couvelakis 
General Secretary 
Fokion, Patriarchon Street 
Athens 

Greek Elementary Teachers Association 
Mr, Zacharias Kotsikis, president 
Tharypou 22 
Athens 
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HAITI 

Union Nationale des Instituteurs d’Haiti 
Mr. Gerard F. Hyppolite, secretaire general 
316 Rue Mgr. Guilloux 
Port-au-Pnnee 

LUXEMBOURG 

Union des Educateurs Luxembourgeois 
Mr. Rene Gregorius, secretaire general 
Case Postale 177, Luxembourg City 

MALTA 

Malta Union of Teachers 
Mr. A. Buhagiar, secretary 
59 Strait Street 
Floriana 

NIGERIA 

The Nigeria Union of Teachers 
Mr. E. E. Esna, general secretary 
P. O. Box 448 
Lagos 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
Ulster Teachers Union 
Mr. J. King Carson, general secretary 
Royal Chambers, 35 Royal Avenue 
Belfast 

POLAND 

Polish Teachers Union 

Mr. Kazimierz Maj, president 

Warszawa, Ul. Smulikowskiego Nr. 1 

SCOTLAND 

The Educational Institute of Scotland 
Mr. Alexander J. Belford, general secretary 
46-47 Moray Place 
Edinburgh 3 

SWITZERLAND 

Verein Scheizerischer Gymnasiallehrcr 
Dr. Heinrich Reinhardt, president 
Bielerstr. 146 
Solothurn 

UNITED STATES 

National Education Association of the U. S. 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


AMiafed Members 

STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Massachusetts, Oregon, South Dakota, Illinois, 
Utah, New Jersey, California, Michigan, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Maryland, and California (Northern Section) 

LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
Auburn, New York; Northfield, Minnesota; 
Wyandotte, Michigan; Nutley, New Jersey; 
Jerome, Wyoming; Birmingham, Alabama; Santa 
Monica, California; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma; New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
High School Teachers Association of Los 
Angeles; the Los Angeles Elementary Teachers 
Club; the Faculty Forum of Western Washington 
College of Education; the Emory, Georgia, Uni- 
versity Forum Group. 

OTHER GROUPS 
Phi Delta Kappa 

New Paltz State Teachers College 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
Delta Kappa Gamma 

Associate Members 

There are over 300 associate (individual) 
members in the Organization. 

Officers and Executive Committee of the World 
Organization of the Teaching ProfeS'- 
Sion, 1 947^48 

President: William F. Russell (National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States) 
Vicepresident: F. L. Sack (Swiss Secondary 
Teachers Association) 

Executive Committee Members: 

John W. Frame (Ulster Teachers Union) 

K. T. Ma (National Child Educauon Associa- 
tion of China) 

K. Maj (Polish Teachers Union) 

O. V. B. Miller (Canadian Teachers Federa- 
tion) 

Margaret J. Pringle (Educational Institute of 
Scotland) 

Secretary General: William G. Carr 
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BETWEIM MIHWICIIT AM» 


You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Upon the tragedy of a world at strife^ 

And kmWf that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 

Repkel whatever anguish rend your hearty 
That God hath given you this prkeless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your part 
in freedom's crowning hour; 

That you may tel! your sons, who see the light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to take:— 
"f saw the powers of darkness put to flighfl 
I saw the morning Break!'" 


-OWEN SEAMAN 
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